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REPORT. 



To the Honorable the Legislatuire. 

In conformity with the requirements of the statute, the State- 
Board of Charities respectfully submits this, its twenty-third 
annual report, for the year 1889, to the Jjegislature. 

The institutions subject to the visitation of the Board, are com- 
posed 6f three classes, viz. : First, those founded and maintained 
by the State ; second, those instituted and controlled by cities 
and counties ; third, those under the supervision and management 
of incorporated beneTolent associations. The Board is chai^^edi 
also, with the supervision, care and removt^ of State paupers ; the 
removal of alien paupers to their homes in different coontriea 
of Europe ; the transfer of insane from county poor-houses to 
State insane asylums ; the commitment, care and support of 
insane Indians, and the examination and certification of incor- 
porations for the custody and care of children. The extent and 
importance of its work in these directions may best be seen by 
summing up the value of the property held by the various insti- 
tutions within its purview, their receipts and expendituTee lor the 
year, and the number of beneficiaries in their care, as shown by 
the reports of their respective officers, on file in the office of the 
Board. 

pROPEBTT Valuation fob 1889. 

The appraised value of the property of all descriptions in the State, 
held for charitable, correctional and reformatory purposes, October 1, 
1889, was 157,695,199.27, as against $64310,658.17 October 1, 1888, as 
follows: By the SUte, $11,921,849.47; by counties, $2,760,949.01; 
by cities, $4,848,600 ; by benevolent incorporated associationfi, 
$38,164,100.79. Their reported indebtedness then was $3,383,355.39, 
08 against $3,040,57a39, their indebtedness October 1, 1888. 
Receipts and theis Sodbces yoa 1889. 

The total receipts devoted to charitable, correctional and reforma- 
tory work in the Stete, for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, 
2 
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according to the retuniB of the officers oi the various institatioiis, footed 
up $16,156,466.66, as against $14,691,817.68, the receipts as returned 
foB the fiscal year ending September 30, 1888, viz.: From the State, 
$1,673,033.08; from counties, $2,013,242.31; from cities, $4,436,900.93; 
from private paying patients, $787,900.95; from donations, contribu- 
tions and legacies, $2,229,515.98; from interest-bearing investmenbi, 
$581,759.76; from all other sources, $4,436,113.65. 

OlASBIFIED ExPE.N'DriUBES FOB 1889. 

The whole expenditures for charitable, correctional and reformatory 
work in the State, during the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, . 
as reported by the managers of the various institutions, summed up 
$14,868,733.77;, as against $13.316,698 97, expended during the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1888, as follows: For outstanding indebt- 
edness at the beginning of the year, $902,128.20; for salaries, wages 
and labor, $1,942,631.76; for provisions and supplies, $2,622,444.66; 
for clothing, $439,917.36; for fuel and lights, $558,447.49; for 
furniahing, $212,269.94 ; for buildings, improvements, renewals, 
betterments and other extraordinary expenses, $2,305,175; for 
investments, $1,431,336.88; all other purposes, $4,454,382.48. 

Number op Beneficiaries foe 1889, Ci.A3SIFISD. 

The number of inmates of the various charitable, correctional and 
reformatory institutions of the State, October 1, 1889, as shown by 
the returns of their respective ofKcers, was 67,781, as against 64,322 
October 1, 1888, as follows: Insane, 15,482; idiotic and feeble-minded, 
1,330; epileptic, 584; blind, 657; deaf and dumb, 1,328; orphan and 
dependent children, 20,949, juvenile offenders and delinquents, 4,766; 
adult reformatory prisoners, 944; sick and otherwise disabled soldiers 
and sailors, 973; hospital and infirmary patients, 3,782; adult and 
aged persons in asylums and homes for the friendless, 7,007; poor- 
house and alms-house inmates, other than the above classes, 9,980. 

During the year the various dispensaries and hospitals of the State 
furuiehed medical and surgical relief to 443,341 out-door patients, of 
whom 26,097 were visited and gratuitously treated at their homes. 
The various counties and cities also relieved 59,761 out-door sick and 
poor in the course of the year, as against 46,950 the preceding year. 
The expenditures in this direction were $671,671.36, as against 
$576,615.83 the previous year. The statistical and financial tables, 
hereto appended, further classify the receipts and expenditures of ^e 
various institutions of the State, during the year, and show also their 
financial condition and the number of inmates in each respectively, 
at its close. 
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Standing OoMMixTOie of the Boabd foe 1889. 
The followiog is a list of the standing committeee of the Board 
for 1889, constituted early in the year, viz.: 

1. On Institutiona for the Insane: CommiBsionera Milhan, Fostdr 

and Let«hworth. 

2. On InstitutionB for the Idiotic and Feeble-minded: CommissionerB 

McCarthy and Van Antwerp and Secretary Fanning. 

3. On Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb: ConunissionerB Foster, 

Stewart and Lowell. 

4. On InstitutionB for the BUnd: Camnussioner Carpenter. 

6. On Reformatories : CommissionerB Stewart, Lowell and McCarthy. 

6. On City Alms-houseB: CommissionerB Ropes and Milhau. 

7. On Connty Poor-houses: Commissioners Walrath, McCarthy and 

Letch worth. 

8. On Incorporated Charities for Medical Kelief: Commissioner 

Milhau and Secretary Hoyt. 

9. On Out-door Relief: CommissionerB Lowell, Ropes and Foster. 

10. On Dependent and Delinquent Children: Commissioners I<etoh- 

worth, Carpenter, Stewart and McCarthy. 

11. On Finance: Commissioner Van Antwerp. 

12. On State and Alien Paupers: Commissioners Tan Antwerp, 

Walrath and Secretary Hoyt. 

A number of apeoial committees hare also been formed by the 
Board during the year, the better to classify and conduct ita 
work, and many of the recommendations in this report are based 
upon the examinations and inquiries of these standing and apecial . 
committees. 

ViarrATiONS and Executive Wobk of the Boabd. 

The Board has kept up its visitations during the year, to the 
various institutions which it is authorized and required ■ by the 
statute to visit The work of the several standing committees 
has been confined to the institutions for the visitation of which 
they were respectively coustituted, and the various commissioners 
have devoted considerable time to the visitation of institutions in 
their respective districts. The time of the secretary has mostly 
been spent in the examination of State and alien paupers, and in 
providing for their removal to their homes or places of legal 
settlement in other States and countries, while the general office 
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incladiBg the collection and tabulation of statistical and 
al returns, has been performed by and under the direction 
assistant secretary. 

SiATia) Meetings op the Board foe 1889. 

Board has held five stated public meetings during the 
9>r year 1889, all of which were at its office. State Hall, 
'. The members in attendance upon each of these meetinga, 
iported in accordance with the statute, were as follows : 
lary 9, 1889. Present — Commissioners Stewart, Milhau, 
., Carpenter, Kopes, Van Antwerp, Walrath and Craig. 
1 10, 1889. Present — Commissioners Stewart, Milhau, 
, Ropes, Van Antwerp, Foster, McCarthy, Walrath, Craig 
itch worth. 

10,11, 1889. Present — Commissioners Milhau, Lowell, 
atwerp, Foster, Craig and Letchworth. 

iber 9, 1889. Present — Commissioners Milhau, Lowell, 
Qtwerp, Foster, Walrath, Craig and Letchworth. 
amber 11, 12, 1889. Present — Commissioners Milhau, 
I, Van Antwerp, Letchworth, Foster, Craig, McCarthy and 
th. 

)f these meetings, in which the business of the Board has 
ublicly conducted, have been attended by a quorum of its 
irs, and at most of them, it will be seen, the attendance has 
early fulL 

National Confbbbnoe of Chabtties and Cobeeotion. 
Sixteenth National Conference of Charities and Correction 
lid in San Francisco, California, commencing September 
1 closing September 18, 1889, The number of States rep- 
ad was fifteen, of which seven were by boards of charities 
le number of delegates, other than from California, was 
. The local representation was unusually large, and great 
it was maintained in the proceedings from the opening to 
ose. This Board was r^resented by its secretary, 
ing the conference, reports respecting the condition of 
ible, reformatory and correctional work in the various 
represented, were presented and read, and also reports and 
I as follows : On Charity Organization ; on The Insane ; on 
1 Aid for the Feeble-minded ; on Hospitals and Infirmaries ; 
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on BeformatOTieB ; on The Ideal FriBon System of a State ; on 
Employment in Poor-hooBes ; and on The Oare and Disposal of 
Dependent Children. The proceedings are' beii^ published, and 
will soon be ready for distribution. 

The next annual conference will be held at Baltiooore, Md., in 
1890, at such time in the year as may be determined by the exeo- 
utive committee. 

State Conventioh of Cotjmty Sdpebintendents of the Poob. 

The Nineteenth Annual State Convention of County Superin- 
tendents of the Poor of New York was held at Plattebm^h, com- 
mencing August 13, 1889, and continuii^ three days. There were 
about forty counties represented in the conventioujincluding among 
the delegates not only county superintendents of the poor but also 
supervisors and numerous officers of various charitable and 
reformatory associations and institutions. The State Commission 
in Lunacy was represented, and this Board was represented by its 
secretary. 

During the couveution the several counties represented were 
called in alphabetical order, and reports were presented and read 
by the superintendent, supervisor or other delegate in attendance, 
upon the mauf^ement and afibirs relating to the support, relief 
and care of the insane, dependent and v^rant classes in their 
respective counties, especially upon the following points, as set 
forth in the programme, viz.: 

"1. What are the principal causes of pauperism in the countj? 

"2. What proportion of the paupers supported and relieved are 

American and what proportion foreign bom 7 
" 3. What are the faoilities for the separation of the sexes, and classi- 
fication in the alms-house ? 
"i. What are the means for the employment of the inmates, and what 

is the disoipline and diet ? 
"5., How are the sick cared for in the alms-house, and what is the 

number of officers, employes and attendants in connection with 

the institution, and their wages ? 
"6. What wae the average number of inmates for the last fiscal year, 

uid the average weekly cost of the maintenance exclusive of 

the products of the farm ? 
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1, 149 ; in the State a87lnm8 for the chronic insane, 100 ; in 
city asylnms and citj alms-hooaea, 330 ; in private asyluma, 136 ; 
in the Asjlom for Insane Criminals, four ; total increase, 710. 

The following table ahows the nnmber of insane in the cnstod; 
of the various institutions of this Stats, with the annual increase 
from October 1, 1880, to October 1, 1889, inclusive, as compiled 
from the annual reports of their respective cheers to this Board, 
on file in its ofBce : 
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From this table it will be seen that the number of insane in 
the institutions of this State has steadily increased each year, the 
total increase since October 1, 1880, to October 1, 1889, a period 
of nine years, having been 5,945, an average annual increase of 
about 660. The ratio of increaae during this period, it thus 
appears, has been over sixty-two per cent, while the ratio of 
increase in the population of the State, in the same time, has 
been only about eighteen per cent, upon the basis of a present 
population of 6,000,000, as generally estimated. The excess in 
the increase of the insane in the State over the increase of its 
population for the past nine years, as thus shown, has been more 
than forty-four per cent. There are no accurate data as to the 
insane in family care, but assuming the number to be the same as 
found by the Federal census of 1880, which is probably not far 
from correct, it would give a present total of about 20,000 insane 
in this State or one to every 300 of its estimated inhabitants. 

State Hospitais fob the Acute Insane. 
The capacity of the several State hospitals for the acute insane, 
the dfuly avera^ number of patients in each of them during the 
past' fiscal year, and the number under treatment and care Octo- 
ber 1, 1889, with the average weekly cost of their support, as 
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reported hj their reBpectivt 
in the folloving table : 



medical superintendents, are shown 
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The following table shows the moTements of the population of 
these institutions and the Tesalta of treatment daring the year 
ending September 30, 1889, according to the reports of their 
respective superintendents : 
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'Escaped. 

A summary of the preceding table gives the following results, 
viz.: The whole number of patients admitted to these hospitals 
during the year ending September 30, 1889, was 1,307 as gainst 
1,236 admitted to them during the year ending September 30, 
1888, an increase of 72. The whole number under treatment in 
the course of the year was 3,221 ; the number the preceding year, 
3,043, an increase of 178. The changes during the year were as 
follows : Discharged recovered, 418 ; improved, 211 ; onimproved, 
330 ; as not insane, 31 ; died, 168. 
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The foUowing [table shovs the receipts of the eeveri^ State 
hospitftls for the acute insane, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1889 : 
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The classified expenditures of these institutions for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1889, are exhibited in the followii^ 
table : 
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The assets of these iDstitutioiis, September 30, 1S89, applicable 
to current expenses, appear in the following table : 
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These tables are compiled from the returns of the officers of the 
several State hospitals for the acute insane, and the results also 
appear in the appended tables Nos. 1 to 7, inclusiTe, relating to 
the State institntions. 



State Lunatic Asilom, Utioa 

This institution had a cash balance of $12,184.87, October 1, 

1888, and its receipts during the fiscal year ending September 30, 

1889, were as follows : From the State, $51,826.49, of which 
$15,000 was for salaries of officers, and $36,826.49 special appro- 
priations ; from counties, $111,480.89 ; from private paying 
patients, $41,081.74 ; from sales of farm and garden produce, 
$1,770.71; from aU other sources, $2,031.18; total, $220,375.88. 
Its expenditures were $206,292.76, of which sum $36,88469 was 
for buildings and improvements, and $169,408.07 for current 
expenses, viz. : Por salaries, wages and labor, $65,963.12 ; for 
provisions and supplies, $50,361.61 ; for clothing, $5,223.45 ; tor 
fuel and Ughts, $13,796.92 ; for medicines and medical supplies, 
$2,656.68 ; for furniture, beds and bedding, $6,088.10 ; for ordinary 
repairs, $12,516.51 ; for all other ordinary purposes, $12,802.68. 
The aver^;e number of inmates during the year was 645, the 
reported weekly average cost of support $444, and the charge to 
the counties $3.75 per week. The institution was free from debt 
October 1, 1889, and had available assets as follows : Cash, 
$14,083.12; due from counties, $33,566.16; from individuals, 
$6,209.50 ; total, $63,85a78. 
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The moTement of the population of the inBtitntioa during the 
year ending September 130, 1889, ws^ as follows: Number of 
patients at the commencement of the jear, 611 ; number receired 
during the year, 466 ; total under treatment, 1,077 ; dischai^d 
recovered, 125 ; improved, 78 ; unimproved, 135 ; not insane, 17 ; 
died, 69 ; under care October 1, 1889, men, 326 ; women, 327 ; total, 
653. The institution has no spare room, and has been occupied 
to its fall capacity most of the year. 

The last Legislature appropriated 19,000 to this institution, 
which has been expended as follows : A green-house has been 
erected and is nearly ready for use. Aa a protection f^ainst fire 
a pipe has been laid to a neighboring pond, which furnishes a fuller 
water supply, and a new chimney has been erected to the boiler 
house. A watchman's regulator clock has been provided, commu- 
nicating with all the wards in the institution. Additions have been 
made to the laundry, and improved machinery has been intro- 
duced, making the arrangements for washing more complete, 
and an additional story has been added to the work shop. All 
the wards for men have been painted and atenciled, and additional 
furniture has been purchased. It is said that these several addi- 
tions, improvements, etc., have been effected within the sum 
specified in the appropriation. 

The managers of this institution have applied to this Board for 
its approval for legislative appropriationa for the coming year to 
cover, among others, the following items : For additional lands, 
$40,000; for furniture for the female department, 13,000 ; for air 
docks and telephone exchange, $1,900 ; for an infirmary for male 
patients, $30,000 ; for alterations in various wards of female depart- 
ment, enlargement of dormitories with skylights, enlargement of 
alcoves, new ceitii^B, renewal of timbers and lowering windows, ' 
$1,160 ; for hard wood floor in the chapel, tiling bath-rooms and 
water-closets and painting entire female department, $10,100 ; for 
skylight for center staircase and corrugated iron ceiling in south 
kitchen, $1,000 ; and for two fire-proof staircases in the female 
department, $7,000. 

The standing committee of this Board on the insane has visited 
the institution, and inquired and examined into its needs respecting 
the alterations, improvements, etc., enumerated, and have reported 
in favor of a legislative appropriation for these purposes, and 
the Board accordingly recommends an appropriation therefor, but 
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in the absence of detailed estimatea regaiding their cost, it is 
niiable to certify as to the actnal amoont required. 

HtmaON BrvER State Hospital, PonOHEEEFBiE. 

The total receipts of this institution for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1889, including $98,245.97, cash on hand at its 
oommenoement, were $411,391.64. Of this sum $171,600 were 
special appropriations from the State, and 112,771.26 for officers' 
salaries. The balance was derived as follows : Prom cities and 
counties for public patients, 193,931.24; from private paying 
patients, $31,778.25; from the sale of farm and garden products, 
$481.56 ; from all other sources, $2,683.36. Its total expenditures 
were $355,225.70, of which sum $224,778.48 was for buildings, 
improvements and extraordinary purposes, and $130,447.22 for 
current expenses, viz. : For salaries, w^es and labor, $48,033.26 ; 
for provisions and supplies, $53,895.88 ; for clothing, $6,325.29 ; 
for fuel and lights, $11,854.52 ; for medicines and medical 
supplies, $1,558.93; for furnishing, $5,420.79; for ordinary repairs, 
$1,619.87 ; for all other purposes, $1,738.68. Its assets, October 
1, 1889, less $1,026.80, outstanding claims, were as follows : 
Oash, $56,165.94 ; due from counties and cities, $42,340.84 ; from 
individuals, $3,777.61 ; total $102,284.39. 

The number of patients Id the institution, October 1, 1888, was 
476, and the number admitted during the year ending September 
30, 1889, was 298, thus making a total of 774 under care in the 
course of the year. Of these, 102 were dischai^ed recovered, 
62 improved, 79 unimproved, 2 as not insane, and 46 died This 
left 493 in its care, October 1, 1889, viz. : Men, 267 ; women, 226. 
The average under treatment during the year was 475, and the 
averse weekly cost of support, $474; the charge to the counties 
for pubUc patients was $4.20 per week. 

During the past year, the new buildings in connection with this 
institution have been completed and furnished, and, in October 
last, some 280 male patients were transferred to them from the 
main building. A new boiler-house with coal-sheds, conduits and 
other accessories,' has been erected, and new boilers set in, and an 
electric-light plant and fixtures have been put up. The new 
buildings are warmed by steam and lighted by electricity. The 
wards vacated by male patients in the main building have been 
renovated and are occupied by female patients. No application 
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has been made to this Board for its approval of any extraordinary 
appropriations for the coming year. 

State Homcbopathig Astldm for the Insane, at Middletowh. 

This institution had a cash balance of $31,846.72, October 1, 
1888, and ita receipts for the fiscal year, ending September 30, 1889, 
were as follows : From the State, $75,145.85, of which sum 
$62,979.16 was from special appropriations, and $12,166.69 for 
salaries of officers ; from cities and counties for public patients, 
$55,326.37 ; from private paying patients, $93,581.60 ; from all 
other sources, $1,861.57 ; total, $257,762.11. Its expenditures for 
the year were $228,622.44, viz. : For buildings and improvements, 
$62,921.20, and for current expenses, $165,701.24, as follows : B'or 
salaries, wages and labor, $60,447.11 ; for provisions and supplies, 
. $52,935.79; for clothing, $6,126.28 ; for fuel and lights, including 
$4,200 for the previous year, $18,030.56 ; for medicines and 
medical supplies, $986.11 ; for furnishing, $8,159.10 ; for ordinary 
repairs, $11,332.38 ; for all other purposes, $7,683.91. The insti- 
tution was free from debt October 1, 1889, and its assets were 
then reported as follows : Cash, $29,139.67 ; due from cities and 
counties, $18,876.66 ; from-inmates, $7,050 ; total, $55,066.23. The 
average number of patients during the year was 537, and the 
average weekly cost of their maintenance Eind care $494, the charge 
to the counties being $3.75 per week. . 

The movement of the population of the institution during the 
year ending September 30, 1889, was as follows : The number of 
patients October 1, 1888, was 459 ; admitted during the year, 250 ; 
total under care, 709. The discharges were 195, viz. : Recovered, 
101 ; improved, 28 ; unimproved, 49 ; escaped, 2 ; died, 15. This 
left 514 under care October 1, 1889, of whom 274 were men, and 
240 women. The maximum number in care at any one time 
during the year was 584, the miuimum 460, The institution has 
no spare accommodations. 

During the past year the residence for the medical superin- 
tendent, in connection with this institution, has been completed, 
furnished and occupied, and the new kitchen has been furnished 
and fitted up with suitable appliances for its purposes. The 
addition in the rear of the main building, for which an appro- 
priation was made by the last Legislature, has been built, the 
' day-rooms enlarged, bath-rooms and water-closets put in ; neces- 
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eary repairs haye been made, and, in the second story of the main 
building, a metallic ceiling has heen substitated for the plastered 
one. It is said that these erections, improvements and repairs 
have been fully completed within the appropriation set apart for 
the purposes. 

There ia now in course of conatmction a two-story brick pavilion, 
intended for 140 male patients, which, it is expected, will be ready 
ior occupancy next spring. The foundations of the building 
intended for an amusement hall and chapel have been laid, the 
walls are being erected, and it will probably be completed in the 
summer of 1890. The lands, for the purchase of which an appro- 
priation of 110,000 was made by the Legislature of 1888, have not 
as yet been secured, but negotiations are pending with the pros- 
pect of an early conclusion. The appropriation of $6,000 for 
electric-lighting has not been used, owing to the failure of making, 
suitable arrangements with the company, at Middletown, which 
was to supply the light from its plant It is proposed that the 
institution purchase and put on its own premises the plant and 
fixtures necessary to provide the number of incandescent electric 
■ lights requisite for its purposes. 

The medical superintendent of the ihstitution has furnished the 
standing committee of this Board on the insane, the following 
list of its requirements for which legislative appropriations wiU 
be asted, viz. : For furniture for the new pavilion hospital, $5,000 ; 
for farm implements, under drains and stone fences, $3,000 ; for 
a new laundry and necessary machinery, $6,000; for elevators 
for pavilions, $1,500 ; for books and instruments, $1,000 ; and for 
an electric-light plant, complete, $9,000. The committee has 
examined and inquired into the needs of the institution in these 
respects, and recommends an appropriation for the several pur- 
poses named, and the Board approves the same, but is unable to 
certify as to the amount required, owing to the lack of detailed 
plans and estimates therefor. 

Buffalo State Asylum fob the Insahe. 
The total receipts of this institution for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1889, including a cash balance from the preceding 
year, were $158,223.44, as follows: From the State $69,23451, of 
which $13,075 was for officers' salaries, and $56,159.51 a special 
appropriation; from counties and cities for public patients/ 
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$70,197.41; .from the pay of private patients, $14,566.59; from all 
other sources, includii^ $275.41, sale of farm and garden products, 
$1,245.34. The expenditures footed up $150,818.46, of which sum 
$57,496.46 was for improvements of new ward building and summer 
houses, and $93,322 for current expenses, viz.: For salaries, wages 
Mid labor, $39,226.79; for provisions and supplies, $31,521.75; for 
clothing, $2,586.86; for fuel and lights, $6,861.92; for medicines 
and medical supplies, $1,135.11; for furnishing, $2,557.94; for 
ordinary repairs, $2,745.39; for all other purposes, $6,686,24 The 
balance . October 1, 1889, was $7,404.98, and the institution then 
had outstanding claims against counties and paying patients 
amounting to $22,954.55, and was free from debt. 

The number of patients of. the institution October 1, 1888, was 
368, and it received 293 during the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1889, thus making a total in its care in the course of the year 
of 661. The discharges during the year were as follows: Recov- 
ered, 90; improved, 39; much improved, 24; unimproved, 67; 
inebriates, 9; morphia habit, 1; died, 38. The number remaining 
October 1, 1889, was 403, of whom 203 were men and 200 women. 
The averf^e number of inmates for the year was 383, and the 
averse weekly cost of support, exclusive of clothing, extraordinary 
expenses and of&cers' salaries, was $401; including these it 
amounted to $4.67. The chaise to the counties is $3.75 per week. 

Under the appropriation of the last Legislature, three sub- 
stantial and convenient summer houses have been erected, two in 
front of the building and one in the rear ; drains and receivers 
have been constructed, some 2,000 shrubs and trees planted, and 
the laundry and repair shops have been furnished with new 
machinery. The building to accommodate 150 Eidditional patients 
for which the last Legislature appropriated $199,734.76, is in pro- 
cess of construction, with a prospect of its being completed early 
in the spring of 1891, within the sum specified. 

The superintendent of the,asyluia stated to the standing com- 
mittee of .the Board on the insane, in its visit to the institution, 
that the manners propose to apply to the next Legislature, among 
others, for appropriations as follows : For the enlargement of the 
present building and coal-house, and for an additional boiler 
required to heat the new buildings, $13,727.19; for furnishing, 
$10,000; and for piping, wiring fixtures for lighting and for filling 
about the new building, $3,140. 
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appropriation; from counties for the pa; of patientB, $253,061.80 ; 
from the sales of farm and garden produce 12,704.96 ; from all 
other sources, $1,505.25. Its whole expenditures were $284,871.58, 
of wliich amount $14,310.30 was for buildihgs, improvements and 
extraordanary repairs, and $270,561.28 for current expenses, viz. : 
For salaries, wages and labor, $96,179.55 ; for provisions and 
suppKes, $83,98441 ; for clothing, $21,730.40 ; for fuel and lights, 
$19,888.22 ; for medicines and medical supplies, $2,961.91 ; for 
ordinary repairs, furniture, beds and bedding, $23,191.94 ; for all 
other purposes, $22,624.85. It had a cash balance of $30,160.66, 
October 1, 1889, and claims against counties at the same time, 
amounting to $19,230.40, and was free from indebtedness. The 
whole number of patients durii^{ the year was 2,230, and the 
number in its care October 1, 1889, was 2,030, as gainst 1,962 
October 1, 1888, of whom 966 were men and 1,064 women. The 
daily average number for the year was 2,004, and the weekly 
charge to the counties, exclusive of clothing, was $2.25 per patient 
The institution hai^ no spare accommodations, and the mana^rs 
have been unable to receive patients during the year, only as 
vacancies have, from time to time, occurred. 

The expenditures in connection with this institution, under the 
appropriation of 1889, have been as follows : A detached resi* 
dence for the medical superintendent h^s been erected and roofed, 
and will probably be finished early next spring. A horse-bam 
and cow-shed, with stone foundations and slate roof, have been 
completed, and the road and cement sidewalk provided for have 
been constructed. The alterations for ventilating the roofs of three 
kitchens have been satisfactorily made ; eight corridors connecting 
second stories in detached buildings have been built according to 
the plans, and iron fire escapes have been put up at each end of 
the main building. 

The trustees of this institution declare their purpose to ask the 
next Legislature for appropriations as foUovrs : For extra repairs 
and reconstruction of a portion of detached group No. 1, erected 
in 1872, rendered necessary by the insecure and dilapidated con- 
dition of the foundations and exterior walls, $25,000 ; for a new, 
Worthington pump and enlaigement of the pump-house, $9,000 ; 
for repairing and altering the residence on the Meddick farm, so 
as to accommodate twenty selected male patients, $2,000; for 
repairs to farm and other buildings, $2,000 ; for tile floors in water- 
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cloBets and bath-rooms in detached buildings, kitchen and laundry, 
$3,000 ; for f omiBhiDg the reBidence of the medical superintendent, 
new office and library, $2,500. 

The Btanding comtnittse of the Board on the insane has visited 
the institution, and upon inquiry and examination has reported that 
its needs, in the respects referred to, exist. The Board accordingly 
recommends an appropriation for these purposes to be based upon 
detailed plans and estimates as to the cost, vbioh have not been 
fumiahed. 

BiNGHAMTON AaTLDM FOB THE InSAHE. 

The total receipts of this institution for the fisc^ year ending 
September 30, 1889, including $7,357.28, balance from the preceding 
year, were $229,097.92, derived as follows: From the State, 
$71,000, of which $10,500 was for salaries of officers, and $60,000 
special appropriations ; from counties for the support of patients, 
$147,489.95 ; from sales of farm and garden products, $2,898.80 ; 
from all other sources, $351.89. Its expenditures were : For 
buildings, improvements and extraordinary repairs, $29,704.19 ; 
for salaries, w^es and labor, $67,265.97 ; f or jirovisions and sup- 
plies, $58,406.08; for clothing, $11,728.75; for fuel and lights, 
$16,677.01 ; for medicines and medical supplies, $858.74 ; for 
furnishing, $3,590.53 ; for ordinary repairs, $4,642.87 ; for all other 
purposes, $5,986; total, $198,860.14. The institution had a 
balance of $30,237,78 October 1, 1889, and outstanding claims 
against counties, for the support of patients, amounting to 
$6,443.59. It was then indebted $18,623.61, leaving a net balance 
of $18,057.76. 

The average number of inmates during the year was 1,100, and 
the number under care October 1, 1889, was 1,108 as against 
1,077 October 1, 1888, of whom 524 were men, and 584 women. 
The reported average weekly cost of support was $2.57, while the 
weekly charge to the counties, exclusive of clothing, was only 
$2.25. Under chapter 427 of the Laws of 1889, the institution is 
authorized to charge the counties the actual cost of maintenance 
aud care of patients, and the managers have accordingly fixed the 
rate tor the current fiscal year at $2.57 per week. The institution 
is badly crowded, and no patients at present are admitted. 

In compliance with section 21 of chapter 280 of the Laws of 
1879, estahUshing^the asylum, a special committee of this Board, 
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appointed for the purpose, at the stated meeting held at Albany, 
October 9, 1889, visited the asylum October 30, 1889, and after 
conference with the medical superintendent and examination of 
the official records, made a personal inspection of its inmates, with 
the view of directing the removal of any quiet and orderly insane 
patients of the institution, to the counties from which they were 
respectively committed. The commitee found sixteen such insane 
in the institution — six men and ten women — belonging to conn- 
ties having suitable local provision for their custody and care, 
and by written order to the medical superintendent of the asylum — 
a copy of which is filed in the office of the Board, agreeably to 
the statute — directed their removal to the counties to which they 
respectively belonged, as follows : To Albany county, 2 ; to 
Allegany county, 1 ; to Columbia countyi 2 ; to Delaware county,* 
1 ; to Datchese county, 2 ; to Orange county, 1 ; to Otsego county, 2 ; 
to Rensselaer county, 3 ; to Steuben county, 1 ; and to Queens 
county, 1. 

The new building for violent, excited and filthy patients, for 
which an appropriation of $50,000 was made last year, i% in course 
of construction, the foundations having been laid and the walls 
built up one story. Under the appropriation of last year, stone 
walls have been laid and buUdings painted, and a feed mill, hose- 
carriage bouse and a mechanics' shop have been erected. The 
contemplated repairs and alterations on the Barlow and Phelps 
^cottages, to accommodate forty patients, have been completed, 
and the other improvements and betterments provided for have 
been effected. It is said that these improvements and better- 
ments have been made within the appropriation for these 
purposes. 

The trustees of this institution have applied to this Board for 
its approval of legislative appropriations for 1890, as follows : 
For a new building for 100 demented, untidy and noisy men, 
$60,000 ; for a smokestack and addition to the boiler-house near 
the river, $8,000 j for conduit for steam-pipe from detached 
building to new building, $3,500; for furniture of building now 
being erected, $5,000 ; for 400 hair mattresses to take the place of 
straw beds, $2,500 ; for two gas plants, one each at the Barlow 
and Phelps cott^es, $1,000 ; for ice-cooler in mortuajy, and for 
pumps and pipes, $400 ; for stone walks, $1,000 ; for roof over the 
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^xtTa water-closets for wards now in nse, $260 ; 
us for teamsters in wagon shed, $300 ; for 
d dairy room, to enlarge the bakery, $600 ; for 
ig, $800, and for a watchman's clock and fire- 
phone service to the farm and detached bnild- 

mmittee of this Board on the insane has visited 
examined and inquired into its needs respect- 
terns, and reported in favor of an appropriation 
Board recommends the same bnt, owing to lack 
mates, as to the cost, it is unable to certify as 
1 will' be required for the purposes. 

Insake Indiane 
ne insane Indian committed under chapter 451 
-888, during the past fiscal year, viz, : Amos 

Cattaraugus Beservation, to the Buffalo State 
ay 11, 1889, by the county judge of Cattaraugus 
iggestion of the medical superintendent of the 
msferred to the "Willard Asylum, November 22, 
)r of insane Indians now in the custody of the 
E whom are at the WUlard Asylum, viz. : Amos 
ackson, Fidelia Tommy and Louise Garlow. 
urbed, violent and troublesome cases, compli- 
, and entirely unfit to be at large. The total 
r the act to October 1, 1889, have been $526.92, 

the appropriation then was $1,315.83. Unless 
nts soon follow, no appropriation will prob- 
for the current year. If commitments should 
a appropriation necessary, the Legislature will 
1 in regard to the matter. 

31 CODNTIES EXEUPT BY THE BOABD FltOH THE 

WlLLABD ASYUm AOT. 
s a list of the counties exempt by the Board 
isylum Act, in pursuance of chapter 713 of the 
1 the number of insane in the asylum of each, 
their respective resident officers October 
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It appears from tills table that the asjlnms of the exempted 
counties contained 1,831 insane, October 1, 1889, of whom 871 were 
men and 960 women. The number in these institutionB, October 1, 
1888, was 1,741, the increase during the past yeai being 90. 
Of this increase 49 were in consequence of the exemption of Mad- 
ison county, which is included in the list this year for the first 
time.! The balance accrued in the other counties, the greatest 
increase being in Erie and Oneida counties. All of these asylums, 
except that of Oattarangns county, are practically full, and many 
of them considerably crowded. The Willard and fiinghamton 
State a^lums having no spare room during the year, the Board 
has been unable to exercise its powers in securing removals from 
the counties to these institutions. As a consequence, nearly 
all of the county -asylums contain more or less disturbed, 
riolent, and troublesome insane, for which they were not designed, 
and who are the source of much annoyance and embarrassment 
in the administration of the institutions. 

Insane in Ooufties Having Separate Pbovisign for Thbib 
Insane, But Not Exempt by the Board pkom the WiUiArd 
Asylum Act. 

The counties named in the following table, not exempt by the 
Board, make separate provision for the more quiet and orderly of 
their chronic insane, either in buildings designed for the purpose, 
or in detached wards of their poor-houses, sending their disturbed 
and troublesome cases to the State asyltuna. The nomber and 
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sex of the insane in each of these coautiea Octobef 1, 
reported by the proper officers, also appear in the table : 

Number of insane, October 1, 1889. 
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The total inaaae in these coanties October 1, 1889, it thus 
appears, was 250, of whom 98 were men and 162 women. The 
authorities in all these coontieB employ attendants, bat the pro- 
portion of finch attendants in most of them is quite smalL The 
medical services are performed by attending physicians whose 
viaits are made at regular intervals, or on call, as occasion -may re- 
quire. The standard of supervision and care is not, however, equal 
to that generally found in the asylums of the exempted counties. 
Ohbonic Ihbake in Cottntieb Hatinq no Sbfabatb Provision 
FOB Thebl 

The following table shows the counties of the State in which 

chronic insane are kept in poor-houses, with the number and sex 

in each, as reported by their respective keepers October 1, 1889 : 

Nwmher of insane October 1, 1889. 
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CooimES HAViNa no Insane in theib Poob-house8. 

The following counties reported that they had no LDsane in their 
poor-houses, Ootober 1, 1889, the authorities sending all of this 
olass to the State institutions, viz. : Chemung, Delaware, Dutchess, 
Franklin, Monroe, Niagara and Putnam. 

The Insane m Cm Alhs-hou8e& 

The number of insane- in city alms-houses, October 1, 1889, as 
reported by their respective keepers was 16, of whom 11 were in 
the I^ewburgh and 4 in the Poughkeepsie city alms'-honses. 
The alms-houses of Kingston and Oswego cities, according to the 
reports, had then no insane in their custody. 

The Insane op Kings Oocmtt. 

The number of insane in the asylum of Kings county, October 
1, 1889, was men, 737 ; women, 1,054; total, 1,791, aa ^ainet 1,681, 
October 1, 1888, an increase of 110. These were distributed as 
follows : In the buildings at Flatbush, 368 men and 734 women, 
total 1,102 ; in the frame cottages on the St Johnland county 
farm on Long Island, 369 men and 320 women, total, 689 ; aggre- 
gate, 1,791. The buildings at Flatbush are still more or less 
crowded, and the cottages on the St Johnland county farm have 
no spare room. Plans for additional cott^es for 600 more patients, 
to be built of brick on the county farm on Long Island, are being 
considered, and it is said their erection will probably be com- 
menced early in the coming year. 

The Insane op Monroe Codntt. 

The number of patients in the Monroe County Insane Asylum 
Ootober 1, 1888, was 290, and the number admitted to the institu- 
tion during the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, was 123, thus 
making a total of 413 in its care during the year, as against 390 in 
its care during the preceding "year. The discharges during the year 
were as follows: Recovered, 16; improved, 33; unimproved, 16; 
died, 23. This left 325 in its custody October 1, 1889, as f^ainat 
290 October 1, 1888, of whom 150 were men and 175 women The 
institution has capacity for only about 290 patients, and it has 
therefore, been crowded the entire year. The expenditures for the 
year were as follows: For current expenses, 144,075.46; for 
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eztraordinarj porpoaes, includiitg $700 for the rent of farm IcindB, 
18,374.24; total, $52,449.70. The average number of patients 
durli^ the year was 310, aad the average Tveekly cost of support 
$2.73, as against $2.66, the average weekly cost the preceding year. 
The rented lands are said to have been a aouroe of considerable 
profit to the institution, besides furnishing useful and beneficial 
employment to the patients. 

There has been no addition to the buildings of this institution 
during the year. The improvements have been as follows: The 
first story front of the north building has been remodeled and 
fitted up as a dining-room for women, thus relieving the heretofore 
crowded table accommodations for this class. A system of incan- 
descent electric lighting has been perfected, and a night-watchman's 
clock and an electric fire-alarm system have been introduced. The 
grounds in rear of the buildings have been properly graded and 
planted with flower-beds, and canvas tents have been used on the 
lawus for the shelter and protection of feeble and infirm patients 
when out of doors. A course of clinical and other instruction for 
the attendants has been established and conducted by the medical 
superintendent, and the attendants, both male and female, are 
provided with suitable uniforms. The system of entertainments, 
theatrical, musical, etc, have been kept up and improved upon 
during the year, and are said to be the source of much enjoyment 
and benefit to the inmates. Three of these entertainments have 
been given wholly by the attendants and patients, but they are 
chiefiy maiutaiaed and conducted by outside volunteer societies, 
organizations and clttbs. 

The Insame of New Tobk Oodntt. 

The number of insane of New York county, in public custody 
October 1, 1889, was 4,858, as against 4,665 October 1, 1888, viz. : 
Men, 2,213 ; women, 2,646 ; an increase of 193. Of these 309, all 
men, were then in the cott^es recently erected on the Central 
Islip farm on Long Island, and the balance in the various asylums 
of the city. These asylums are aH greatly crowded, and the farm 
cottars have no spare accommodations. The increase of the 
insane of the city, for several years past, has been at the rate of 
over 200 annually, and the necessity of a more rapid extension of 
the accommodations for this class is urgently pressing itself upon 
the authorities. 
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FOBUC BUILDIHaB FOB THE INSASE. 
The Board can not conclude this subject of the insane 'without 
again protesting against and reiterating its opinions heretofore 
expressed, in opposition to the erection by the State of great 
buildings for the concentration of the insane, adapted more for 
local ornament and impresslTeness than for the purpose claimed — 
that of improving the condition of, or for the better accommoda- 
tion and care of, those deprived of their reason, Baildings of 
this character, like many- of those now in use, and the one now in 
process of erection as a new additional State institution for insane 
occupants, at an expense that bids fair, when finally completed 
and furnished, to cost somewhere near |2,500 for each occupant for 
shelter alone, is an extravagant misuse of funds obtained by State 
taxation for " charitable " pnrposes. The houses or homes of the 
people of the State, throughout its extent, are tabulated in tax 
assessment lists at the averaf;e cost of less than $2,000 each, and 
they accommodate families averaging five persons to each house, 
or but $400 individually for comfortable shelter. 

Truly it is not needful, on the ground of necessity, to spend a 
million or more, on one vast building, its furniture and other 
accessories, to accommodate patients at quadruple cost, or 
about $2,500 for each insane person committed to it, merely to 
gratify local or official pride. The investigations of philanthro- 
pists, and the experience of alienists in Europe, and of those of 
the highest type and attaiianents in our own country, now con- 
demn the herding together in large numbers of those afSicted 
with insanity. They are not insensible to their forced associa- 
tions when confined, as in a prison, and it has been found that 
the best results in treatment, to say nothing of cures, are obtained 
in smaller, separate and inexpensive buildings, capable of a larger 
range of classification of the differing oases of mental aberration, 
and affording more intimate personal acquaintance with and 
observation of their patients, by the medical and other attendants, 
and also secnring greater individual safety of the insane inmates, 
than can be had in great buildings of prison-like structure, even 
of stately external ^andeur. 
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Tkb Imsade in Fobeion Countries. 
the past year, Commissioner LetchTorth has prepared 
ihed a work dedicated to his excellency, the GoTernor, 
3 Board, on " The Insane in Foreign Conotries," based 
personal observations while abroad. The work is one 
pcbtic importance and value, that the Board at its 
)ctober 9, 1889, adopted and entered upon its minutes 
ing; 

aembers of this Board have, with pleasure and pride, 
the work entitled ' The Insane in Foreign Counties,' by 
oner IJetchworth. 

hey desire to place upon record their appreciation of 
which, in their opinion, is one of great interest and 
. has become one of great distinction amon^ alienists 
dists. 

>ook is worthy to be the monument of Commissioner 
th's life-long labors in behalf of the insane, and his 
tttainmenta and self-sacrifices as a trained and distin- 
hilanthropist." 

>rk of Commissioner Letchworth has received large 
and favorable comment, not only in this country bnt 
ad it is a source of congratulation to the Board that or' 
abers, by nntiring efforts and zeal in behalf of the Insane, 
ibuted so lai^ly towards the literature and work of 
the treatment and care of this class. 

Idiotic and Fekble-iqnded. 
jtitutions for these classes are : The New York Asylum 
ISO, for the education, training and car© of teachable 
1 the State Onstodial Asylum for Feeble-minded Women, 
i. The operations of these iustitntions for the fiscal 
ng September 30, 1889, as set forth in the annual returns 
espective managers, was as follows : 

New York Asylum foe Idiots. 
lance of this institution, October 1, 1889, was 123,537.99, 
ceipts for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, were 
)3, as follows : From the State $102,317.13, of which 
as for current account, and $27,317.13 for extraordinary 
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pOTposes ; from counties, ' $8,147 ; from private paying pnpils, 
$3,985.20 ; from the earnings of the inmates, $70 ; from all other 
sources, $347.70. ' Its expenditures were : For buildings, improve- 
ments and extraordinary repairs, $34,277.20; for super- 
vision, maintenance, education and care, $85,531.78; total, 
$119,808.9a The cash balance October 1, 1889, was $18,596.04. 
At the same time it had outstanding claims against counties 
and individuals amounting to $1,180.72, and was indebted 
$7,989.32. The average number of pnpils during the year was 
474, and the avert^e per capita cost per week, exclusive of 
clothing, was $3.28. The number of pupils October 1, 1889, was 
477, as against 450, October 1, 1888, of whom 236 were males and 
241 females. 

The residence in connection with this institution, for the super- 
intendent and his family has been completed during the year and 
is now occupied. The several appropriations of the last Legisla- 
ture to the institution have been expended in accordance with the 
statute, viz. : The additional lands specified, adjoining the Fair- 
mount property, amounting to about forty-two acres, have been 
purchased and a title secored to the State. An additional boiler, 
of six^ty horse power has been purchased, the flues in the old boilers 
renewed, and the proposed chimney erected. Two detached 
brick water-cloaeta have been put up, properly plumbed and sup- 
plied with facilities for heating. These several purchases and 
improvements, it is said, have been effected within the legislative 
appropriation. The authorities of this institution havedeclared the 
intention to apply to the Legislature of 1890 for appropriations, as 
follows : For the purchase of seventy-eight and eighty-two one- 
hnndredths acres of additional land for farming purposes — at 
present under lease expiring April 1, 1890, at a cost of $150 per 
acre ; for the change of location of three of the boilers now in use, 
at an estimated expense of $5,000 ; for a corridor connecting the 
main building with the new south wing, $4,000; for furnishing the 
new south wing and plumbing the same, $4,000 ; for a new mangle 
of more capacity than the one at present in use, $650. An 
increase in the maintenance account of $5,000, over that of last 
year, will also be required. ' 

The standing committee of this Board, on the idiotic and feeble- 
minded, has visited the institution and examined and inquired 
into its necessities in respect to the purchase of additional lands 
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and the constrDotiona and improvementa referred to, imd reported 
in favor of a legislative appropriation therefor, which is approved 
b; the Board ; bat, as no sufficient evidence as to the valne of 
such lands, or the neoeesar; cost of such constmotions and 
improvements has be^n furnished, this approval is made without 
determining the amount required. 

It is the opinion of this Board that the present farm for the 
custody of male idiots, at Fairmoont, now under the care of the 
trustees of the New York Asylum for Idiots, at Syracuse, may 
properly be the nudeus for the formation of increased accommo- 
dations for unteaohable male idiots, with the view and declared 
purpose of aepurating such custody and placing it under the care 
of a new organization, leaving the present institntion to the exoln-. 
sire, as well as most important, work of teachii^ and traimng 
idiots capable of receiving instruction. 

State Oostodial Asylum fob Peeble-mindbd 'Women. 

This institution had a balance of $2,905.19, October 1, 1888, 
and its receipts for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, were 
as follows : From the State, for maintenance and care, $28,500, 
and for buildings, $28,666.38 ; from all other sources, $235.56 ; 
total, $60,307.15. Its expenditures were : For current expenses, 
$29,725.85 ; for buildings, improvements and repairs, $30,869.40 ; 
total, $60,595.25. The number of inmates October 1, 1889, was 
250 as against 194 October 1, 1886. The average in the institution 
during the year was 202, and the average per capita weekly cost 
of support $2.35. 

The additional building of this institution, constituting its left 
or west wing, the erection of which was begun in 1888, has been 
completed during the year, and is now ready for occupEuicy, giving 
the institntion proper capacity for 375 inmates. The new chapel, 
dining hall, balcony and kitchen provided for by the last Legis- 
lature have been erected, the steam boilers put in and the furni- 
ture procured. The dining and assembly rooms have been 
connected by corridors with the main building and also with 
the east and west wiDgs, and the laundry and steam-heating 
apparatus are complete and in full working order. Arrangements 
have been made with the water-works company 6f Newark by 
which the institution is furnished with water for both domestic 
uses and fire protection, and the supply is ample and properly 
distributed for these purposes. 
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The proper authorities of thia institatioii intend to ask for an 
appropriation for constracting refrigerators ample for the preser- 
vation of proviaions, for grading and improving the grounds, for 
stone sidewalks in front of the premises to the street, and leading 
therefrom to the various buildings, for repairs to the roof on the 
old or main center bnilding, and for a separate hospital for con- 
tagions diseases. The standing committee of this Board on the 
idiotic and feeble-minded has visited the institution and examined 
and inquired into the necessity of the proposed constructions, 
improvements and repairs, and reported in favor of the same, and 
the Board recommends an appropriation for these purposes upon 
the presentJation of satisfactory plans and estimates therefor to the 
Legislature. 

Idiots 3£aintained by New Tobk City. 

New York city also maintains about 300 idiots — children and 
adults; teachable and unteaohable — on Kand^'s Island, under 
the charge of the Commissioners of Public Charities and 
Correction, 

The Bund. 

The public provisions for the blind are threefold, viz.: Edu- 
cational, custodial and home aid. The educational institutions 
are the New York Institution for the Blind, New York city, and 
the New York State Institution for the Blind at Batavia. The 
following table, made from the annual reports of the respective 
managers of these institutions, shows the average number of 
pupils in each, and the average per capita weekly expense of 
their education, maintenance and care for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1889 : 
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The total average attendance in these institutions for the year 
was 323, as against 339 the preceding year. The average in the 
New York Institution fell off 3; in the New York State Institution, 
13 ; total, 16. Each of these institutions has some spare room, 
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and their aooommodatioDs are believed to be fall; adequate to the 
present reqairementB of the State in this direction. 

New Yoek Institotion foe the Blind, New Tobk. 

The receipts of this institution for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1889, were as follows : Cash balance from the 
preceding year, $9,009.04 ; from the State, $45,089.38 ; from cities 
and oountieB, $7,389.70; from interest and dividends on invest- 
ments, $12,307,67; from all other sources, $13,897.05; total, 
$87,692.84. It expenditures were : for current maintenance, 
education and care, $65,872.15 ; for investment, $11,949.11 ; total, 
$77,821.26. It had a cash balance of $9,871.58 October 1, 1889, 
and other available assets amounting to $17,246.17, subject to 
outstanding claims tooting up, $7, 781.01. The number of pupils 
October 1, 1889, was 199, as against 205 October 1, 1888. 

The educational and industrial systems of this iostitution, 
brought to a high standard by long and ripe experience, have been 
fully maintained during the past year. It h^ a lai^e corps of 
weU-trained and competent teachers, which enables an extended 
classification of the pupils, and thus brings them more closely in 
personal contact with their instructors than could otherwise be 
attained. The studies take a wide range, and in case of the older 
and more intelligent pupils, embrace the higgler branches usually 
taught in the schools for seeing pupils. The principal inditstrial 
pursuits are mattress making, cane seating and the running of 
sewing and knitting machines. A cooking school, with ample and 
convenient appliances for its purposes, has recently been put into 
operation, and now contains a class of twenty-four girls. These 
are taught plain cooking, the makii^ of bread, cakes and pies, 
and they are also instructed in the care of kitchen and table 
furniture and utensils, and in the maintenance of cleanliness 
and order in the kitchen and dining apartments. The results thus 
far realized in these directions have proved quite satisfactory, 
and seem to warrant the continuance of this industrial training, 
and its extension, as opportunity may offer, to a much larger 
number of pupils. 

There has been no material change in the buildings of this 
institution during the year, nor is any change at present contem- 
plated. The appropriations for the current year will, it is thought, 
be fully adequate to its purposes, and it is said that the ordinary 
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pro rata appropriation only, will be neoeaaarj for the coming 
year. There has been no severe sickness is the institntion the 
past year, and the school opened this yeur with the children in a 
healthy condition, which still continues. 

New Tobk State Institotion fob the Bund, Batavia. 

This institntion hod a balance of $3,748.89, October 1, 1888, ^d 
its receipts for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, were as 
follows : From the State, $40,000; from connties, $8,253.60 ; from 
the earnings of the pupils, $160.27 ; from all other sources, $321.48 ; 
total, $47,774.24. Its expenditures were $44,457.51, of which sum 
$40,298.79 was for current maintenance and care, and $4,158.72 
for extraordinary improvements. It was free from debt October 
1, 1889, and its balance then was: Cash, $3,316.73; due from 
counties, $2,670.99 ; total, $5,987.72. The number of pupils at 
the clo^e of the year was 121, as against 124 at the close of the 
preceding year. 

The instruction in this institution is similar -to that of other 
schools for the blind in this country, and it is well supplied 
with the apparatus and appliances for its purposes. The 
industrial training comprises broom and mattress making, cane 
aeatiog, the running of sewing machines and plain hand-sewing 
and various kinds of bead-work. The smaller children are 
instructed in kindergarten work, and piano tuning is also taught to 
those adapted to this pursuit. The attendance the past year has 
been steady, and no serious sickness prevailed durii^ the year. 
The schools for the current year opened with about the same 
number of pupils as last year, and no increase in the usual pro 
rata appropriation will therefore probably be required. 

The trustees of this institution have signified their intention to 
apply to the Legislature for an appropriation to reconstruct and 
improve its sewer^e system, which is regarded as highly defect- 
ive, and this Board approves of the same ; but, as no evidence of the 
necessary cost of such reconstruction and improvement has been 
furnished the Board, the question of expense and amount of 
appropriation, as well as that of the system and construction is 
left open. It is recommended that the question of system and 
construction be referred to the State Board of Health, and that 
the question of expense be referred to the State Engineer and 
Surveyor. 
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The Bund in New Tobk Cm. 

Id New York city theie are abont 100 adnlt blind paupers main- 
tained in the alms-honse on Black well's Island, and the Department 
of Public Oharities and Correction also distribute annually $20,000, 
appropriated for the parpose, pro rata, to the adult indigent blind 
of the city not inmates of any public or private institution. It 
requires two years continuous residence in the city to share in the 
appropriation and in no event can any one person receive more 
than fifty dollars per year. The number enjoying Its benefits last 
year was 540, thus giving thirty-seven dollars to each person. 

There is also in Kew York city a private home for destitute 
bUnd persons, ineligible to the educational institutions, or who 
have been educated therein, where they are taught mechanical 
trades and supplied with the materials necessary to their work. 
There were fifty-eight inmates on October 1, 1889, of whom 
twenty-five were men and thirty-three women. The support is 
almost entirely received from private sources. 

The Deaf A2fii Dumb. 
The number of pupils iu the various educational institutions 
for the deaf and dumb in the State, October 1, 1889, was 1,271, as 
against 1,294 October 1, 1888, of whom 717 were males, and 554 
females. A list of these institutions, and the number of pupils 
in each of them respectively, as reported to the Board, appear in 
the following table : 

Number ofpwpila, October 1, 1889. 
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The total receipts of these institntions for the fiscal year ending' 
September 30, 1889, according to the reports of their respective 
managers, footed up $460,395.11, as against $450,96412 the pre- 
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ceding year, as follows: Cash balance at the connneQceineut of 
the year, 116,507,60 ; received from the State, per capita 
appropriations, $226,348.31; from counties and cities, 1135,537.37; 
from all other sonrces, $80,001.83. The entire expenditures of 
these institntions for the year were 1438,610.77; for the preceding 
year, $436,097.47. These institutions have all been visited by the 
standing committee of the Board on the Deaf and Damb, dming 
the yean, and its report in regard to them is hereto appended. 

New Yobk State Rbformatobt at ELsnnfl. 

This institution reported a cash balance of $17,273.13 October 
1, 1888, and its receipts for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1889, derived wholly from the State, were $160,000, as toUovra : 
Special appropriations, $10,000 ; deficiency appropriation, $50,000 ; 
general appropriation, $100,000. Its expenditures during the 
year were : For buildings and improvements, $23,088.64 ; for 
current expenses, $137,109.01. The average number of prisoners 
daring the year was 922, and the reported average weekly oost 
of support, $2.86. The number in custody October 1, 1889, 
was 944. 

It is the opinion of this Board that no extension of the limits 
of this institution should be encouraged ; that there should be do 
increase of its population, inasmuch as the personal government 
of its inmates, essential to the bedt results in the way of their 
reformation, is inconsistent with such increase ; and that the 
appropriation of $200,000, proposed by its manf^ers for the 
enlai^ment of its aooonunodations, should be directed to the 
beginning of a similar reformatory in some other part of the State, 
if tiie necessity exists. 

House op Refuge fob Women, at Hudson. 
The total receipts of this institution for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1889, including $4,853.30, balance of the preceding 
year, were $49,943.30, of which sum $45,000 was from the State. 
The current expenditures were $39,632.10 ; extraordinary expendi- 
tures, $2,881.96 ; total, $42,514.06. The balance, October 1, 1889, 
was $7,429.24, and the institution was then reported free of debt. 
The number of inmates, October 1, 1888, was 108, and the num- 
ber received during the year, 94, making a total of 202 in its 
(Custody in the course ot the year. Of these, 1 was disohafged l^ 
S 
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the court, 22 were conditipoallj dischai^ed by the man^^rB, and 
3 died, leaving 176 in cnstodj, October 1, 1889. The aver^^ 
weekly per capita cost of support, inclndlDg salaries, all ordinary 
repairs and corrent expenses was $4.38. 

The House of Befuge for Women receives women between the 
ages of 15 and 30 years goil^ of misdemeanors and dis- 
orderly condnct, and is intended for their education and reforma- 
tion. The manf^ers may, if it seema to them desirable, discharge 
an inmate provisionally to work outside under suitable guardian- 
ship, and may when assured of her probable reform, discharge 
her finally at any time, or they may retain her in the Hoase of 
Befuge for a term of five years, ii it seems necessary for her own 
moral good or for the protection of the oommnnity. The institu- 
tion receives inmates from all counties excepting from Kew Tork 
and Kings, and of the total number — 216 — received since the open- 
ing of the institution, 104 were from the counties of Uie fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth judicial districts. 

It is very undesirable that the House of Befuge for Women 
should be filled to its utmost capacity (nominally 250, but this 
includes twenty-five beds in the hospital and twenty-five in the main 
building, besides ninety-six cells in the prison building), because 
in such a esse, all power of transfer from one building to another 
would be stopped, except as dischai^es gave occasion for promo- 
tion, and the discipline wotdd be much interfered wIUl The 
Board therefore recommends that the Legislature establish a 
second House of Befuge for Women, to be situated in the western 
part of the State. 

When the passage of the law establishing the present House 
of Befuge for Women was advocated, it was stated to the Legis- 
ture that one such institution would provide only for about one- 
fourth of the young women in the State (outside of Kew York and 
Kings counties) needing such reformatory education as it was 
designed to afford them there and that, in case the proposed 
experiment were to succeed, the request would then be mode to 
the Legislature to increase the number of such institutions. 

The time for such increase has, in the opinion of this Board, 
)mmenda not only the one additional 
to for the four western judicial districts, 
se of New Tork and Kings oountieH, in 
t the only public places of confinement 
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for young women over 16 years, guilty of misdemeanora, and 
disorderly oouduct, are tlie workhouse in New York and the jail 
and penitentiary in Kings county. In all these inatitutionB they 
are associated with older and more depraved offenders, and suffer 
the ruinous effects of repeated short sentencea. 

It would be a very unwise thing to add to the present buildings 
of the House of Befuge for Women, except for the better accom- 
modation of 250 inmates, the number for which it was originally 
intended. To increase that number would be a great injury to 
tihe institution as a reformatory,* and go far to defeat the object 
for which it was established. 

Houses of Befuok 

The operations of the houses of refuge for the past year may 
be briefly summarized as follows : 

New Tobk House op Refdgb, Randall's Islaio). 

The total receipts of this institution for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1889, including balance of 16,761.71, from the pre- 
vious year, were $124,537.64, derived as follows : From the State 
IllO.obO; from all other sources, $8,785.93. Its expenditures 
during the year were : For current supervision and maintenance, 
$115,371,13 ; for extraordinary purposes, $3,757.11 ; total, $119,- 
• 128.24. The institution had a cash balance of $5,^)9.40, October 
1, 1889, and was reported free of debt. 

The State Insdstbial School, at Boohebteb. 
This institution had a cash balance of $12,041.62 October 1, 
1889, and its receipts for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1889, were as follows : From the State, $161,200, of which sum, 
966,200 was a special appropriation ; from the sales of farm and 
garden products, $649,28 ; from the earnings of the inmates, 
$2,12474 ; from all other sources, $33a64 ; total, $166,354.2^ Its 
expenditures during the year were $167,891.66, viz.: For current 
Buperriaion, maintenance and care, $115,893.46 ; for buildings, 
improvements and extraordinary repairs, $41,998.20. It had a 
balance of $8,462.62 October 1, 1889, but was indebted $9,36491. 
The average number of inmates during the year was 598, and the 
average weekly cost of support $3.63. The number in its care 
October 1, 1889, was 702. Of these 676 were boys and 126 girls. 
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Attention is invited to the report of the Standing Committee of 
this Board on Keformatories for further information in regard to 
these institutions for the past year. 

The State Soldiebs am> Sailoss' Hoke, at Bath. 

This institution had a cash balance of $3,106-70 October 1, 1888, 
and its receipts for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, were 
as follows : From the State, 1180,000, of which sum $70,000 was 
for buildings and improvementa and $110,000 for maintenance; 
from loan, $25,000; from aU other sources, $2,626.69; total, 
$210,733.39. Its expenditures were $206,909.85, viz.: For build- 
ings, improvements E^d repairs, $69,896.65 ; for current expenses, 
$137,013.20. The balance October 1, 1889, was $3,823.54. The 
average number of inmates during the year was 950, and the 
weekly average cost of support, $2.77. The greatest number 
under care at any one time during the year was 1,102 ; the least 
number was 838. The number under care October 1, 1889, 
was 97a 

During the past year, buildings, additions and improvements to 
this institution have been completed, as follows : A new adminis- 
tration two-story brick building has been erected for the o£Sce8 
of the superintendent and adjutant, as headqaarters. The old 
administration building has been remodeled and enlarged, the 
first story being divided into a reading-room and library, and the 
second story fitted up as dormitories for about 100 inmates. A 
weU-amu^ed bakery, a row of work-shops and a large amusement 
hall have been completed and put to ase. The two-story hos- 
pital addition in the rear, the construction of which was begun in 
1888, has been completed and occupied, and the space formerly 
devoted to kitchen and dining-rooms is being remodeled and 
fitted up as wards for the sick. 

Under the appropriation of 1889, a building is being constructed 
in the rear of the hospital, for bath-rooms, water-closets, and a 
1 laundry for the hospital, and when this is completed, the 
oseta and bathing arrangementB will be removed. The 
-honse has been enlai^ed and additional boilers put in, 
it the buildings are now all heated by steam and lighted 
metric lamps. The aew^e disinfectiji^ works have been 
ted, and are in successful operation The work of the 
;ement of the dining-rooms, provided for last year, has not 
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BB yet been entered upon. It is said that these several boildings, 
additions and improvements have thus far been made withiij the 
legislatiTe appropriation, and will be folly completed for the 
amount named for these purposes. 

The trustees of this institution purpose to apply for legislatiTe 
appropriations the coming year as foUovs : For additional build- 
ings for 250 more inmates, tu meet the increasing demands, 
$23,000 ; for the enlargement of the kitchen, the construction of 
towers and water-closets, the reconstruction of the boiler-honse, 
the couTersion of the dry-earth closets into water-closets, and 
other necessary minor repairs, $25,000. A special committee of 
this. Board has visited the institution and examined aiod inquired 
into its needs in respect to additional buildings and the improve- 
meuts referred to, and reported in favor of the same. The Board, 
accordingly, recommends a legislative appropriation for these 
purposes. 

Attention is invited to the report of the spetiial committee, 
hereto appended, for further details in regard to this institution 
and its operations for the post year. 

Obfhan Asiluks and Homes fob the Pmendlesb. 

The number of these institations reporting to the Board the 
past year was 21S. They are composed of three classy, viz. : 
Those having the exclusive care qf children; those devoted to 
both children and adults ; and third, those providing for adults 
only. The returns from these institutions for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 18o9, furnish the following: Yalne of their 
property of all kinds, $22,472,905.95, against $21,776,687.07, the 
valuation the previous yew:; receipts, $7,007,596.56, expenditures 
$6,407,031.23, t^ainst $6,531,879.14, receipts, and $5.997,18425, 
expenditures, for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1888. The 
number of inmates in their custody and care October 1, 1889, was 
32,366, gainst 30,822, October 1, 1888, viz. : Adult males, 2,262 ;. 
adult females, 5,131 ; boys, 14,021 ; girls, 10,952. Tables Nob. 18 
to 21, inclusive, give a list of these institutions, appraise their 
property, classify their receipts and expenditures, respectively, 
for the year, and show the number of inmates in each at the close 
of the year. 

The incorporations of the followiuff institutions, for the custody 
and oare of children, have been approved and duly certified by the 
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Board daring the year, pursuant to chapter 446 of the Lavs of 
1S83. viz. : April 10, an amended certificate of incorporation of 
the Messiah Home for Children, New York ; July 11, an amended 
certificate of incorporation of St Michael's Home in the city of 
New Tork; October 9, the Biver Side Nursery, of New York, and 
the Orphanage of the Church of the Holy Trinity, New York. 

COBPOBAL PUNISHHENT IN ObFHAN AsILOKB. 

It is the opinion of this Board, that whatever may he said in 
favor of or against corporal pTmishment by whipping of children 
in families or in common schools, its tolerance in corporate and 
private institutions, without its natural restraints of parental 
instinct in the family, and of public criticism in the common 
school, is a tolerance that can not be divorced from an inevitable 
tendency to abase. This opinion is the result of careful observa- 
tion and comparison ; and is held by this Board and in this State 
not only, but by the great majority of competent judges in such 
matters in other States, as was shown by the expression, at the 
last annual National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

An illustration of what may be accomplished by local boards 
of mui^ers acting in harmony with this Board in abating 
abases and evils in these institutions is given in the action of the 
Bochester Orphan Asylum, the two local boards of which jointly 
first requested an examination by the resident commissioner, and 
then by individual donations from the trustees paid the expenses 
thereof and last by resolution of th^ manners substantially 
adopted his recommendations on such examination. The general 
man^ement of this asylum will sustain its former high reputation 
if its rules abolishing whipping of its wards shall be faithfully and 
carefully carried out by tho selection of proper officers, com- 
> petent to exercise due discipline and wise and kind government 
under such roles, and by diligent supervision on the part of the 
managers. 

Attention is invited to the appended papers in this matter, 
including the findings and general conclusions of the commissioner, 
approved by this Board July 12, 1889, and the resolutions of 
the local board, dated October 19, 1889, with the commissioner's 
final report, dated December 11, 1889. 
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Special LfQinsT Bboabdinq Ohildbeh m Obphah Astlttms. 

Daring the paat year the Board directed the collection of certain 
special iniormation respecting the orphan asjlumB of the State, 
and accordingly, on the first of October, a achednle of inqairies 
was addressed to these institutions. This schedule included the 
following questions : 

1, How many children in the institution October 1, 1889, were 
orphans? How many were half-orphans? How many had both 
parents living? 

3. How many children ini the institution October 1, 1889, were 
of native parents? How many were of fore^ parents? 

3. How many children in the institution October 1, 1889, were 
maintained or supported at public expense and at what rate per 
capita? How many were supported at the expense of parents, 
guardians or relatives, and at what rate per capita? What efforts 
are made by officers of this institution, or public officials to collect 
payment, wholly or in part, for the support of children in the 
institution, from parents, guardians or relatives of known or sup- 
posed ability to pay or contribute thereto ? How many children 
in the institution are known or supposed to have been committed 
thereto, by or through the instrumentality of parents, guardians 
or relatives able to support them ? 

The orphan asylums very generally responded, and with as 
complete and accurate information as was probably in their power 
to furnish, and such parts of their returns as admit of tabulation, 
have been so arranged, and are appended to this report. 

Dependent Childbbn. 
During the past year. Commissioner Lowell has made quite 
extended examinations of orphan asylums and other institutions 
having the care of dependent children, and reported to the Board 
upon the subject, which report is hereto appended, and to which 
attention is invited. 

HoSPITAIfl. 

The number of incorporated hospitals in the State is 64, of 
which 15 are special and 49 general in their objects. These insti- 
tutious held property October 1, 1889, valued by their managers 
at 11^932,169.36, as against *14,045,551, the valuation October 1, 
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'"-al receipts for the fiscal year, ending Sep- 
, were $3,122,615.81 and their expenditures 
gainst $2,601,17475 receipts, and $2,203,921.74 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1888, The 
treatment and care October 1, 1889, numbered 
3,686, October 1, 1888. Tables Nos. 22, 23, 24 
i receipts and expenditures of these institations 
V the nnmher of patients under treatment and 
the year, and exhibit their respective financial 



f dispensaries in the State reporting to this 
s property of all kinds held by these institutions 
as appraised by their manners at $759,025.49, 
99.26, the appraisal October 1, 1888. Their 
r the fiscal year endii^ September 30, 1889, 
Their expenditures for the year were 
lie preceding year $207,082.72. The classified 
le institutions for the year, are shown by the 
28 and 29, hereto appended. 

Paupers Retubns. 
le floonty superintendents of the poor and other 
bis Board, for the year ending October 31, 1889, 
ug: 

in-door paupers during the year was, in coanty 
7 ; in city alms-hooaea, 68,756 ; total, 76,323 ; as 
e preceding year. The number under care 
(, was, in county poor-houses, 7,159; in city 
; total, 20,749, as gainst 19,615 November 1, 
1,709 were males, and 10,04^ females. Of those 
the year, 29,040 were native' and 47,283 foreign 
er of persons temporarily relieved by public 
;he year was 59,761, as against 48,960 the 

IS during the year were as follows : In county 
,89407; in city alms-houses, $2,292,667.79; 
6, as against $2,521,406,65, the preceding 
3r expenditures for the year were $671,671.36 ; 
rear they were $676,515,83. 
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The appended tables Nob. 8 to 17 inclnslTe, classify the inmates 
of these institntionB, and also show their receipts and expenditures 
for the year ; tables Kos. 39 and 4G shov the average number of 
persons in connty poor-houses and city alms-houses from 1868 to 
1688, inclusive, vith the annual expense of maintenance and 
care ; and table No. 41 shows the same by counties, from 1869 
to 1888, inclusive. 

State Paupers. 

The number of State paupers in the custody of this Board, 
pursuant to chapter 661 of the Laws of 1873, October 1, 1888, was 
201, and the commitments during the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1889, were 1,757, as against 1,665 committed during the year 
ending September 30, 1888. The total number under care in the 
course of the year was 1,923, as against 1,824 the preceding year. 
The followinfi! changes occurred in the several State alms-houses 
during the year, viz. : Discharged recovered and able to provide 
for themselves, 420 ; adopted into families, 2 ; absconded, 59 ; 
transferred to State insane asylums, 3 ; removed to their places of 
legal settlement, or to the care of relatives or friends in other 
States and countries, 1,174; died, 38. The number under care 
October 1,1889, was 263, as against 201 October 1, 1888, of whom 
227 were in State alms-honses, 36 in State insane asylums, and 1 
in an orphan asylum. 

The following is a summary' of the operations of the act from 
its going into effect October 22, 1873, to and including September 
30, 1889, viz. ; Whole number committed as State paupers, 21,348, 
of whom 16,654 were males and 4,694 females ; discharged able to 
maintain themselves, 6,948 ; provided with situations in families, 
79 ; absconded, 1,241 ; transferred to insane asylums and other 
institutions, 119, of whom, 36 are still in custody; removed to 
their homes or places of legal settlement in other States and 
countries, 13,207 ; died, 527 ; remaining in State alms-houses, 227 ; 
in other institutions, 36 ; total, 263. Attention is invited to the 
appended tables Nos. 30 to 35 inclusive, for further details 
respecting the operations of the law. 

The expenditures for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, 

were $39,969.13, as gainst $39,708.44, the expenditures for the 

fiscal year ending September 30, 1888. The balance October 1, 

1889, *was $2,319.23. The outstanding claims under the act did 

7 
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not then exceed $100. Table TSo. 38, hereto annexed, shows the 
expenditures for the yetbr, itemized and ehisBified aa provided {or 
by the statute. 

In -view of the fact that the number of commitments the past 
year was somewhat increased, aud that no material decrease ia 
probable for the current year, the nsoal appropriation of $40,000 
will be required to carry out the law for the coming year, and an 
appropriation for this amount is recommended. 

Removal of Cbiitled, Blind, Lbhatio and Otherwibb Isfibm 
Alien PAUPEEa 

The namber of crippled, blind, lunatic and otherwise infirm 
alien paupers, removed by the Board to their homes in difiFerent 
countries of Europe, pursuant to chapter 549 of the Laws of 1880, 
during the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, was 229, viz.; 
To England, 44 ; to Ireland, 38 ; to Scotland, 7 ; to Germany, 102 ; 
to Auatria^Hungary, 14 ; to JPrance, 8 ; to Italy and Sweden, 
each, 4 ; to Denmark, 3 ; to Switzerland and Bussia, each, 2 ; and 
to Holland, 1 ; total, 229. 

The condition of these persons, who were found in the various 
poor-houses, alms-houses, hospitals, asylums and other charitable 
institutions of this State, was as follows : Lunatics, 10; imbecile, 
6 ; epileptic, 8 ; paralytic, 3 ; feeble-minded, 62 ; old and decrepit, 
31 ; vagrant and disabled, 42 ; crippled, 12 ; dwarfed, 4 ; blind, 5 ; 
otherwise infirm, 46; total, 229. The examinations show that 
these conditions existed at the time of their landing, aud that 
most of them had been dependent upon the various cities aud 
counties of this State since their arrival in the country, and that 
they gave little or no promise of ever becoming self-supporting. 

The following are the ports at which these persons were landed, 
viz.: At New York, 157 ; at Philadelphia, 20 ; at Boston, 6; at 
other United States ports, 26 ; at various Canadian ports, 21 ; 
total, 229. A few of these were sent to this country in sailing 
vessels and landed unnoticed, while those coming by the way of 
Canada escaped official examination, and entered the State with- 
out hinderance. The most of them, however, reached the country 
through the regular channels of ocean tiavel, and were allowed to 
laud at various United States ports in violation of the Federal 
immigration statutes, to find their way into the charitable and 
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other institutions of this State, as burdens upon its cities and 
counties. 

The examinations show that these helpless persons were 
deported from their several European homes to this country by 
the following (agencies, Tiz. : By cities, countiea, towns and other 
municipalities, 63 ; by relatives, guardians and friends, 125 ; by 
yarioos benevolent organizations an<l associations and immigration 
societies, 23; by individuals under contract to labor, but cast off 
when found worthless, 18 ; total, 229. Notice of the return of 
these persons, as far as practicable, has been sent to the various 
agencies by which they were deported to this country, and no 
complaints of improper removals have been made, nor have any 
of them, thus far, reappeared. 

The total expense for the removal of these 229 helpless, chronic 
paupers to their several European homes was $4,901.24 ; the per 
capita expense, $21.40. The whole number of removals under the 
act to October 1, 1869, has been 1,391 ; the total expenditure, 
$29,609.68; expenditure per person, $21.29, 

It is gratifying to know that measures are, at last, in prospect 
of being matured during the present Oongresa for the better pro- 
tection of the States fi'om the evils resulting from the deporta- 
tion to this country, through agencies in Europe, of so many pau- 
per immigrants of the kind that have hitherto become dependent 
upon our public charities almost as soon as landed. The majority 
of this undesirable class this State has for many years been 
burdened with the care and support of in alms-houses, hospitals, 
asylums and other institutions, for the reason that they arrive 
mainly through its principal port of entry, the city of New York. 
Our representatives in Congress should be requested to use their 
efforts to pass the biU or bills required to alleviate an evil of such 
magnitude in the unnatural and unjust burdens it imposes. Mean- 
while, the usual appropriation of $6,000 to enable this Board to 
carry out the provisions of the law of 1880, for the removal and 
return to their homes abroad of such as find their way into this 
State by the way of Canada, or by any other channels, will be 
necessary, as a wise and a partially protective remedy, until fede- 
ral action is assured and perfected in the direction of a more 
thorough one. 

The saving of future expenditures to the State by these modest 
annual ones is so enormous, that it almost passes the belief of 
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those not familiar with the Bubject It amoTints in economy to 
millions, as can be proved, by estimating the cost of sapportiug 
in institntions 1,391 persons at only two dollars each per week 
(making no estimate of the cost of the added "plant" or 
boildjngs necessary to contain them), s total of nearly $2,800 
per week, and of $145,600 per annum for the whole nnmber. 

Estimating the duration of life of this class of dependents, had 
they been allowed to remain in the country, at the minimnm 
averse of fifteen years, the result of the wise forethought of the 
State in annually appropriating the small sums used since 1880, to 
return foreign paupers found in it, an ultimate, saving of $2,184,000, 
independent of the expense of housing them and providing salaried 
officers for their care-taking for that period of time (fifteen years), 
is definitely proved, and an illegitimate burden on our people 
thrown back where it originated and where it justly and naturally 
belongs. 

Obviously no measure can be more prudent for the State, than 
to protect itself, as far its it can, from the noisome sediment that 
forced pauper immigration from all Europe deposits almost 
immediately opon arrival in its institutions, supported by taxation, 
and also in those of its counties, cities and towns, locally 
supported in like manner. 

Appended Papebb. 

The following reports, which have been read and accepted by 
the Board, and directed to be transmitted to the Legislature 
with its annual report, are hereto appended : 

Findings and conclusions on an investigation of the Rochester 
Orphan Asylum, by Commissioner Craig. 

Final report on the investigation of the Rochester Orphan 
Asylum, by Commissioner Craig. 

Report of the standing committee of the Board on reformatories. 

Report of the standing committee of the Board on the de&f and 
dumb. 
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Beport of a epeoial committee of the Board on the State Soldiers 
and Sailors' Home. 

Beport on dependent children, bj OommisBioner LowelL 

Special inquiry into the condition of children in asylums, by 
the assistant secretary. 

By order of the Board. 

OSOAB ORAIG, 





J. H. VAB AUTWEEP, 


Attest: 


rice-Praidml. 







Dated, Aidant, December 12, 1889. 
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FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS ' 

Investigation of the Rochester 
Orphan Asylum. 

By OSCAR CRAIO, Commibsioner. 

1 ss a 
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STATE OF NEW TOEK: 

Offioe or THE State Boabd or Chabitibb, \ 

AiaAOT, July 13, 1889. * 

The following are true copies from the miaates of the stated 

meeting of the State Board of Charities, held at its office in th« 

State Hall, at Albaaj, July 11, 1889, and of the CommiBsio&er's 

memoranda of findings of fact and general conclasions now on fil* 

in said office. 

JAMES O. PANNINO, 

Assistant Secretary^ 

To the State Board of Gkarities: 

I respectfaUj sabmit the memoranda of my findings of faci 
and general conclaaions in the matter of the investigation of th« 
Rochester Orphan Asylom, dated this 11th day of July, 1889. 
OSCAR CRAIG, 

Commissionef'^ 

The following minnte, offered hj Gommisaioner Van Antwetp, 
was nnanimonsly adopted : 

This Board having listened to the report in full of the Commiso 
sioner of the Seventh district in respect to the investigation b;^ 
him, asked for by the parties interested in the case of tho Roch> 
ester Orphan Asylnm, feels that the said investigation has been 
carefnlly and systematically made, with a manifest endeavor to do 
jnstice to eveiy interest involved ; especially so with reference to 
the inmates of the institation, and nnanimonaly indorses the gen' 
eral condlnsions arrived at by Commissioner Craig. 

Commissioner Milhau moved that the report of Commissionei 
Orug be accepted as an appended paper for the next anan^ report 
of the Board, and that 500 extra copies be printed immediate)/ 
for the nae of Commissioner Craig, Carried. 
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FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

IN AK 

Investigation of the Roche 
Orphan Asylum. 



STATE OP NEW YORK: 
Office of the State Comuibsioneb op Obabtti 
FOR THE Seventh Judicial Di 



In thb Matter of the Pbocbedinos to 
Inquibe and Bxamike into the GOT- 
EBNUENT AND MANA.aEMENT of 
THE INMATES, AND THB OFFICIAL 
OCMDUCT OF THE MATEON of the 
B00HE8TEB OBPHAN A8TLUM. 



Memoranda of 
and Concluewm 
Commissioner. 



Under the statate, the ultimate end of this examinatic 
me as the reBid..Dt CommisBioner of Charitiee, is to asce 
conditioD of the Bochester Orphan Asylnm, including ■ 
^ement and govemment of its inmates, and the official o 
its managers, officers and employes. (Laws of 1867, chs 
sections 4 and 8.) Only as means to this end is it imp< 
ordinary cases, to hear or determine any particnlar qn 
fact But the charges brought by raembers of the I 
Hnmane Society, as complainants,' against the matron, ai 
to cruelty and malfeasance in her office, which the board of 
■with the separate board of managers of the asylum, have i 
me to try and decide, have to be disposed of as ind 
matters in this case. The board of manners separately, 
sequently the two boards joi&tly, had made inquiry 
extent, but having found it impossible to sectire the attei 
witnesses, administer legal oaths or elicit evidence in 
worthy way, they, by a joint committee, addressed a writtt 
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tion to the resident Commissioner, asking him to condnot an 
~ ' ination. 

I written reqnest, and on notice to the representative 
agh whom the charges and complaints were preferred, 
an the examination was held in the Chamber of Com- 
ihester, on appointed and adjourned days in February, 
1 and May last, with the aid of counsel, who appeared 
ective parties as follows : Hon. James L. Angle and 
fontgomery, Esq., in behaU of the two hoards of the 
n. Thomas Baines and George A. Gamahan, Esq., 
tlainants, and Horace McGuire, Esq., in behalf of the 
e examination was closed on the twenty-fourth day 
;, when the matter was submitted by the respectiTe 
the complainants, the matron and the asylum, in 

ice of fm agreement between the counsel, the hearing 

3d with doors dosed to all save representatiTes of the 

iurties. 

tel for the complainants requested that while their 

lould be under examination the matron might be 

ut the Commissioner refused so to order. 

; the examination, the Commissioner announced, among 

I, that while testimony might not be admitted and 

ija in strict accordance with the rules of eyidence, it 

>Temed by the conclusions that the State Boud bad 

1 its accumulated experience. (YoL 1, page 3.) The 

iver, shows that there haa been hardly on exception 

application of the very terms, as well as reasons and 

law of evidence, controlling trials in coorts of criminal 

lto6.) 

ies and managers provided for all the expenses of the 

1, to wit, the fees of the stenographers and of the wit- 

[ by Qie complainants, as well as those called by the 

Qce offered to sustain the affirmative covered a period 
I and more, and would have been barred by rules 
ale cases, had not the counsel for the Board finally 
all such limitations of time sboold be disregarded, in 
le examination might determine all matters in dispute 
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In thaa moving the iuveati^a,tioD, in defraying its cost and in 
enlarging its scope, as well a^ in other ways, the trustees have 
exhibited a sincere and single purpose to discover the tmth. 
The managers also have acted evidently in good faith, in declining 
to assume that the charges and complaint vere true before they 
vere investigated, for a large part of them have been proved to be 
false, in fact, or frivolous. 

On the other hand, the complainants are justified, inasmuch as 
some of the chaises made by or through them, have been estab- 
lished as true ; and the institution, being a charitable corporation, 
receiving and adndnistering public moneys in the discharge of 
public trusts and duties, is properly open to public criticism of any 
of its officers or employes. 

The counsel for the complainants stated at the opening, and 
repeatedly during the conduct of the examination, that they had 
no charges or criticisms to make against the managers. There is 
no need or reason for any personal conHict between the com- 
plainants and the managers. Such contentions are against public 
policy, in that among other things they tend to prevent the fair 
and fuU development or discovery of the truth. 

The evidence does not comprise any of the numerous affidavit 
previonaly prepM^d by the complainants, but besides a few 
exhibits, consists wholly of the testimony of seventy-four wit- 
nesses, orally examined and cross-esamined under oath, which, 
reduced to type-writing anS filling over 1,400 pf^es, will be duly 
preserved for reference by leaving with the respective counsel the 
manifold copies now in their hands, and by filing the minutes 
of the Commissioner in the office of the State Board of Charities, 
at Albany. 

Reserving for closing statements all conclttsions respecting the 
genera! condition of the asylum, I first find the facts on the par- 
ticular complaints tried before me, giving briefly therewith, on 
questions where there is serious conflict of testimony, the reasons 
for my opinion and decision. 

FIRST.— FINDINGS OF FACT. 

From the evidence before me I find as follows on the complaints 

against the official condact of the matron : (1) Separating such 

specifications as relate to the narsery containing the younger 

children from (2) those respecting generally the other departments 
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and older inmates of the inatitation, and (3) sapplemeoting the 
mixed presentations tif opinions and findings from the evidence, 
vith a final snmmary of the facts proved. 

I. THE NUBSEBT. 

The lower nursery oontaining snoh children ander one year of 
[^ as have no mothers capable of taking care of them, in accord- 
ance with the by-laws of the asylum, and other children up to 
four and five years old, making an averf^e popnlation of a dozen 
inmates, more or less, has been made a special subject of com- 
plaints relating to food and care. Owing to the rule of admission, 
and Wie want of fnnds to procure a wet nurse for each of the 
babies, they have been bottle fed. I find, from the volnminons 
evidence in the matter of food, that the babies and other inmates 
of this nursery have been properly fed ; that the complaints of 
insufficient and inadequate food are false ; that the orders of the 
visiting physician, Dr. Pavid Little, fixing the quantity of milk 
and the timeaof giving it to the bottle-fed babies have been some- 
times violated by overfeeding; that such violations have been by 
unrses who made the chaises of underfeeding, and have been 
usually followed by fatal or serious illness of the helpless victims 
of such experiments ; that the milk thus directed by the medical 
officer has been supplied from cows set apart for the nursery, and 
has been kept and administered with ordinary care, and usually 
in proper condition, subject only to such accidents or exceptions 
as may occur in well-regulated institutions or families ; that solid 
food in proper proportions has been ordered and supplied to the 
older children in this nursery, according to their respective ages ; 
that the chains to the contrary are unqualifiedly false, and that 
the said misconduct of the nurses and other causes of exceptions 
to the ordinary routine in this department, has not been due to 
any malfeasance or negligence on the part of the matron. (Vol. 
1, pp. 118, 154; vol. 2, pp. 316, 324; vol. 3, pp. 582, 599 and 682; 
voL 4, pp. 682, 742, 755, 848; vol. 5, pp. 34, 45, 52, 70, 136, 156, 
180, 181; vol 6, pp. 358, 361.) 

I find that all charges of baby farming are absolutely false. 
The chairman of the committee on children in two cases recom- 
mended the placing of sick babies with a competent nurse outside 
of the institution, under circumstances showing that the welfare of 
the babies only was consulted, the rates paid to said nurse beii^ 
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in excess of chaiges by the asylum. The nnrse was qualified to 
gire better care than conld be given in the institution, and was in 
every vray unexceptionable, as was admitted by the counsel for 
the complainants on the hearing. One other case was that of an 
infant only a few hours old, with a mother able to care for it, 
which was refused admission under the by-laws. The proofs are 
ooodusive in favor of my fi Tilling in the matters of this general 
and indefinite charge of baby farming. (YoL 3, pp. 401, 403 ; 
vol. 5, pp. 143, 169, 181, 182, 183. 184, 185, 190, 269; vol 6, pp. 
477, 48a) 

I find that the complaints charging the feeding of paregoric or 
other opiates to the children in this department, in order to pro- 
mote sleep or qniet, under the direction or with the permissioQ of 
the matron, are entirely false ; that she never directed or know- 
ingly permitted the giving of sach doses, except as medicines for 
sickness, and under the specific or general prescriptions of the 
attending physician ; that a few cases of such doses by nurses, 
which came to the matron's notice, were followed by their dis- 
chai^e or discipline ; and that such exceptional cases occurred 
without fault of the matron, who has not been able to discharge 
all her duties as both housekeeper and matron, and be present in 
each department of the institution at all times, day and night. 
(VoL 1, pp. 29, 41, 67, 73, 129 ; voL 2, p. 3X4 ; vol. 3, pp. 462, 464, 
651, 552, 654, 573; vol i, pp. 677, 682, 850; vol 5, pp. 27, 136; 
vol 6, pp. 359, 361.) 

I find that the allegations relating to the child adopted by 
Eliza Borderick, which I am advised were reported in the Slmira 
Telegram and other newspapers, are altc^ether false or friToloua, 
being nntrue in part and in the other parts immaterial on this 
investigation. The evidence shows that the child was subjected 
to no punishment or injury while in the nursery ; that it was well 
oared for there, and that it has been returned to the institution. 
(Vol. 3, pp. 476, 509, 643; voL 4, p. 851; vol 5. pp. 20, 26, 59, 132, 
193; vol 6, p. 465.) 

The complaints that the babies have been w^ed improperly 
and too early in the morning, ranging, according to the different 
affirmative accounts, from 5 o'clock to 6 o'clock and afterward, do 
not appear to be founded in fact It is shown that the bell calling 
servants in all departments to rise has been rung at 6 o'clock in 
the morning, and that the ringing of the bell, or the noise of 
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aotiTify in the aBjlam, may have avakened the babies before the 
natural time ; but it is not proved that the babies were Toluntarily 
aroused for the purpose of taking them up, though there is mach 
contradiotorj testimony on the point. On the other hand, it is 
proved that the early hour of putting them to bed would give 
abundant time for sleep at night, before the alleged early hoar of 
the morning. (Vol 1, pp. 11, 12, 91, 127; vol 3, pp. 416, 420, 585, 
689, 593, 606; voL 4, pp. 669, 680, 850; voL 6, p. 28.) 

I find, however, that in the absence of ooudies or other accom- 
modations for the young children to sleep on in the daytime, 
they have been improperly kept from lying on the beds, through 
fear of massing them, and forced to sleep lying on the hard floor 
or sitting upright in their little chairs. (VoL 1, pp. 68, 128 
ToL 2, p. 264) 

The chaises that babies about one year old were whipped have 
been disproved (vol. 1, pp. 34, 42), except in one case where a 
nurse whipped several of her chaises, but was for that offense 
immediately discharged by the matron (vol 5, pp. 82, 34, 46, 62, 
70 ; voL 6, p. 369) ; and a case of whipping of one child by 
another nurse who was therefore reprimanded by the matron ; and 
another case of a child fifteen months old bearing marks of whip- 
ping, of the cause of which all knowledge was denied by the night 
narse at the time, in August, 1888, on inqoiry by the matron, and 
was also denied by the day nurse under oath on the hearii^. 
(VoL 3, p. 377 ; voL 5, pp. 27, 74 ; vol. 6, p. 387.) 
' The charge that the matron whipped one baby less than 
one year old with a ruler, about eight years ago, being denied 
by the matron, is not established as a fact by proofs satis- 
factory to me. (VoL 3, p. 342; voL 5, pp. 3, 13, 18; voL 6, pp. 
42, 390.) 

But I do find that the matron punished a child three years old 
for crying in his bed at night by whipping him with a hair brush, 
first giving two or three blows with the bristle side, and then giv- 
ing two or three more blows with the other side of the brush on 
his bare skin ; that the bristles left on the akin dark marks which 
remained two or three days ; that the use of the bristle side of the 
brush was due to mistake, and not design; but that such mistake 
was caused by anger or excitement on the part of the matron, 
which I regard as the most material point in this case. (VoL 6, 
pp. 436, 639.) 
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The charge that the matron pinned towels over the months of 
yonng children to snppreas their crying, or ordered the same, 
thoogh with testimony tending to sustain it is, perhaps, on the 
matron's denial under oath, entitled to the Scotch verdict of not 
proved. (Vol 1, p. 64 ; vol. 6, pp. 353, 391.) 

The story that the matron refused to let a woman, who was sick 
at the hospital, see her grandchild is refuted by the testimony of 
Miss Hopkins, the city missionary. (Vol 1, p. 118 ; vol 4,,p. 740 ; 
vol. 6, pp. 372, 441.) 

Tarions other complaints and oriticisms appear generally false 
or frivolous, with the exception that a sufficient number of nurses 
have not always been vnployed iu this department, especially 
during times of prevailing sickness. (Vol. 1, pp. 63, 120, 128, 134j 
vol 2, pp. 267, 270; vol 3, pp. 579, 582, 608, 642; vol. 4, p. 675; 
vol 5, pp. 25, 30, 35, 38; vol. 6, p. 52&) 

Subject to the foregoing qualifications, it is established by the 
proofs that the general care, as well as the food, of the children in 
the lower nursery have been good. The vital statistics of the 
institution show this oonolasively. . (Exhibits, p. 1.) 

This evidence is to be taken with the testimony of the four eminent 
physicians commenting on the same, and on the vital statistics of tha 
other departments ; citations of and references to which are, for con- 
venience sake, reserved to the consideration of those departments. 
II. THE GENERAL WARDS OP THE ASYLUM. 

On the complaints i^ainst the official conduct of the matron, 
relating to the departments and inmates of the institution outside 
of the lower nursery, I make the following statement of my reasons 
and opinions respecting the proofs, with my findings of fact in the 
three matters of (a) government, (b) food and (c) general care. 

(A.) The Goveenmbbt. 

l^e accosations respecting discipline in the general wards ot 
the asylum have specified punishments by means of (1) the whip, 
(2) the bath-tub, (3) the wet sheet, (4) fasting, (6) seclusion and 
confinement, and have included (6) other corporal punishments 
and (7) miscellaneous matters. 

(1.) Corporal Punishmenta by Whipping. 

It is to this class of corporal punishments that the briefs of the 
leapectiTe counsel are chiefly addressed, though the evidence 
relates diffusively to other matters of complaint The ooansel for 
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file matron olaims, in efifect, that the testimony o{ dischai^d 
employes is generally unworthy of belief, and that if it ia to be 
credited in any case it certainly should not be where the witness 
failed, during his employment,, to report the evidence to the mao- 
agers. "While there is some force in this claim, it can not be 
pressed beyond very moderate limits with justice to either the 
witnesses or the children, who are the real parties in iuterest. It 
appears that during a considerable period the domestics and 
subordinate ^ents in the institution understood that complaints, 
if any, were to be made, not to the managers or any of their com- 
mittees, but only to the matron, as will be seen iu findings on 
that subject Again, as servants, aitei^ their dischai^e, may be 
inflnenced by hate or other unworthy motive to publish matters 
and affairs which would be better never to have been discovered; 
80 servants, from fear of discharge or other unworthy motive, may 
be influenced to conceal what should be made known. In either 
ease, it is unfair to create the presumption that all persons subject 
to the inducement or temptation of such hate or fear, or other 
onworthy motive, will commit perjury. Moreover, it is a^^ainst 
public policy to suppress any means of discovery of abases or 
evils in the internal administration of public or private institn- 
tiona. Where evidence has been given, tending to show that such 
discharge was due to causes reflecting unfavorably on the oharaoter 
of the witness, as in moro than u^j instance, there has been no 
decision on the evidence for impeachment, but the testimony of 
the witness thus questioned has been ignored. Without deter- 
mining the value of the testimony of the two janitors, B. and Van W., 
or whether it is trustworthy or not, I have simply eliminated 
all the evidence given by these two witnesses for the complainants. 
The many confliiits between and among the persons who have 
testifled may generally be resolved as relating to incidents or 
immaterial features, leaving a residue of matters of substance estab- 
lished with common certainty. Such conflicts may be explained 
without resorting to any theory implying perjury or dishonesty. 
Sufficient to account for them ia the law of mental and moral 
action, that the wish is father to the thought, and desire fashion's 
belief, which is applicable, in a greater or less degree, to all per- 
sons, good and bad, high and low, and, therefore, to all witnesses 
and all persons related to either the complainants' or the respond- 
ents ia t^is examination. 
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Simply to state the resnltB ia these matters oi conflict, vithoat 
- referring to the steps or to any reasons or opinions jnatifying or 
explaining the same, vonld be futile, inasmnch as the decision is 
rather moral than legal in its effect But to follow the lines of all 
the cases through all the contradictory testimony would be equally 
profitless, if patience would permit it It seems best, therefore, 
to take a few cases, or classes of cases, aa typical or lUustratiTs 
of all, for analysis of th3 evidence and special findings therein, 
and thus show, in the light of these examples, how the general 
findings are determined by the evidence. 

Considerable controversy is over the question, what instrameniA 
were used in whipping ? Three whips were put in evidence ; two 
on the part of the complainants, and one on the part of the matron. 
The two exhibits produced by the complainants are before me ; 
each consists 'of twisted hide or leather, being in substance and 
form an ordinary rawhide. In size they are, according to measure- 
ments which I have caused to be made with yard-stick and calipers 
described respectively as follows : 



Diameter at 

H dlstanoa 
from 1 laott 
Irom butt. 



Diameter at 
X distance 

from 1 I nob 
Iiom butt. 



381 la.. 



Hn.. 
I in.. 



Neither of these two rawhides was brought from or had ever 
been in the asylnm. They were exhibited as aids to relative 
measurements and descriptions of the whips that had been in the 
asylum, and used up or laid aside and lost sight of. This is con- 
sidered in such reasonable compliance with the spirit of the rules 
of evidence in such matters as is justified in this examination, 
under ^e announcement made at its opening. The exhibits were 
received, not to show the whips actually used, bnt to form con- 
venient standards for measurements and descriptions by the 
witnesses, and were so received without objection. (Vol. 1, 
pp. 174, 175.) 

The exhibit produced bj^ the matron was, without authority, 
destroyed by her at the close of the hearing on the same day. My 
impression is that it was in size similar to the red rawhide exhib- 
ited by the complainants, in which representatives of the respect- 
ive parties concur. In material and make it was also similar. 
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except that in order to aecure finish and durability the twisted 
leather was covered with a firm and hard bnt smooth anbetance,' 
which was frayed at the tip, disclosing the rawhide proper. 
Beferring to the whip that has been destroyed, the matron 
testified as follows : " I have never ased any whip larger than 
thai" (YoL 6, ^. 366.) Her own testimony being silent except 
as to size, her exhibit itself establishes the fact that a raw- 
hide was used in the asylnm. It is evident that if the cov- 
ered rawhide was called a lady's riding whip, it was none 
the less a rawhide. The issne as to whether a rawhide or a 
ladies' riding whip was naed, is thus narrowed down to the qneB- 
tion whether the rawhide was covered or was nncovered. This 
question is not very material, as it is evident that the severity of 
the blow wonld not vary much on acconnt of the difference in the 
style of whips. Several employes were brought to sustain a 
denial that rawhides were used, but their testimony is mainly of 
that negative sort which consists chiefiy in stating that the thinf; 
or act in question had not been observed by them. On the other 
hand the testimony of the witnesses for the affirmative is generally 
positive. WilKam Ellis, a man of high character, testified that 
he was the janitor in the year 1881, and (referring to one of the 
two present exhibits) that " the red one is something such a whip 
as was there, and that he bought it on the bridge at Mrs. Knight's 
order." (Yol. 1, p. 271.) Ends Hunt, called in behalf of the 
matron, on his cross-examination testified that under the direction 
of the matron he bought a rawhide, "a little . rawhide, should 
think in the neighborhood of two feet long ; a small one, twisted ; 
a light color, rawhide color ; matron said she had two rawhides 
since." (YoL 6, p. 293.) The recollection of this witness, 
though varying from that of other witnesses, aside from the 
exhibits, as to size, is explicit and absolute as to the twisted 
make and material and the general character of the whip. 
Theodore Scheib, another witness called in behalf of the 
matron, testified, in substance, that he was an inmate of 
the asylum for five years and until three years t^o; that he 
never saw riding whips, but had always seen rawhides in the 
asylnm, and that the said whip, since destroyed, was like the tow- 
hides he had seen there. It was produced by this witness. (YoL 
6, pp. 307, 337.) The testimony of these three vdtnesses named, 
with that of several other witnesses (voL 1, p. 140; vol. 2, pp. 177, 
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300, 304 ; vol 3, p. 361 ; vol. 4, p. 529), leaves no doubt in my mind 
that rawhides of both sorts were used. 

Dr. E. M. Moore was one of the three eminent madioal meit 
called by the Commissioner, and as he was specially examined on 
the character of the whips his evidence on that subject is quoted 
a i follows : 

Q. We have aasumed Id the question that a riding whip was used ; I wiU 
assume now that a rawhide is used ? A. That Is pretty bad ; doo't lilie to 
hear about a rawhide ; that is a hard lastniment and generallya lieavy 
one ; a severe blow. (Vol. 5, p. 228.) 

Subsequently, the two present ezhLbits of rawhides having been 
produced, the examination of the same witness was continued as 
follows : 

Q. Looir at these instruments; whatdoyousayof themaslnstrumenta* 
A. I abouid say they were very bad ; I should say they are very bad ; bad, 
very bad ; that is the aaewer to that question. 

The definition of the verb "to whip," in Webster's dictionary, is 
as follows: "To strike with a l&sh, a cord, a rod, or anythii^ 
lithe, whicb pains without braising; to lash; to beat; as to whip 
a horse." 

I find that the smaller rawhide, one of the present exhibits 
produced before Dr. Moore, and the exhibit subsequently pro- 
duced and destroyed, are both of them improper instruments to 
be used in whipping children in any orphan asylnm, but that 
sach instraments, as well as smaller whips, have been so used in 
the Kochester Orphan Asylum. 

A case of positive evidence in the affirmative, opposed not by 
positive denial but only by purely negative evidence, is found in 
that of the alle);;ed beating of a child four or five years old with a 
scantling of board. During the progress of the examination 
a citizen of Monroe county, not related to any party on the hear- 
ing, wrote to me that years before some painters had told him of 
the occurrence. Two of them came forward as witnesses at my 
instance, and though appearing separately on different days, told 
essentially the same story, in substance as follows, to wit : That 
when at work kalsomlning in the asylum, under the employment 
of Mr. Emisse, eight or ten years ago, one day they were eating 
their lunch in the basement, when they heard the screams of the 
child on the floor above ; that ascending to that floor they pushed 
open the door of a room leading from the hall, and saw the child 
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lying OD the floor of the room &nd the matron beating it with the 
Btick ; that after witnessing three or fonr blows, one of the men, 
with threats, ordered her to desist ; that she complied, bat 
that snbseqnentlj, their interference having been reported to 
Mr. EmiBse, they were admonished by him not to meddle 
with matters in the asylum. Both Mr. Emisse and Mrs. Knight 
testifj respectively that -they do not recall the occnrrence. 
One of the managers testifies to the effect that some time ago, the 
year not being fixed even approximately, she was told by one of 
the women employed at the asylum that she, the employ^, had 
that day engaged in a struggle with a child to get possession of a 
board; that the stm^le was witnessed by some workmen, and 
that she feared it would be reported. The question is : What is 
the effect of th&t testimony, taken together? I can not find any 
motive for the workmen to commit perjury, as certainly they did 
if their story is not substantially true. The incident reported to 
the managers has few features in common with the one charged. 
The eye witnesses gave the alleged occurrence directly, distinctly 
and concurrently, though separately, and each of them positively 
identified the matron as the actor in the scene. The failure of 
SCr. !E!misse to recall the matter is natural enough. He, not being 
an eye-wibiess, received an impression which was not vivid, and 
which, consequently, has faded from his mind, that has since 
been subjected continnally to new impressions in the multiplied 
affairs of his business. 

I find from all the evidence, that there was an occnrrence oorres- 
ponding to the testimony of the two eye-witnesses, but that it 
does not appear that the blows were delivered with such force, or 
on such parts of the person or clothing, as to injure the ehild, or 
that it did in any way anstain any injury. (Vol. 2, p. 319 ; vol. 3, 
pp. 347, 489; voL 4, p. 643; vol 5, pp. 80, 84; vol 6, pp. 298, 385.) 

A case of chains of recollection, or inference, or opinion in 
each of the principal actors in another scene is that of the boy, 
Butherford Oilman. The undisputed evidence show* that the 
attending circumstances were as follows : The boy, who was 12 
years of age, had, in the winter of 1889, been assigned to do daily 
work in the bath-room before 9 o'clock, the morning hour for 
school ; and on failure to do his work in time for punctual attend- 
ance at school, and after several reports of his teacher for tardiness, 
had been repeatedly admonished by the matron. One morning, in the 
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hall, on hia war from the bath-room to the school-room, fifteen min- 
utes late, he met the matron, who, for his dilatory action, then and 
there inflicted on him a castigation with the whip which aha 
carried in her hand. At the end of this chastisement it was 
found that he had suffered a cnt just over the right ear, from 
which the blood was flowing. So far the facts are proved by tho 
essentially concurrent testimony of both the matron and the boy. 
The point in dispute is, whether the cut on the head was sustained 
by the boy in trying to dodge the blows, and thus coming in eon- 
tact with the edge of an adjacent brick wall, or was inflicted b^ 
the whip. The first witness examined on this point, Delia Lynch, 
8 cleaning girl, gives little information. She says : "I was going 
oat of the ba+h-room and I saw her whipping him; I saw blood 
on the side of the head, she bled him on the side of the head and 
Dr. Woodruff had to be sent for after his being taken ill ; after she 
beating him." The next witness in order of timo is one called 
in behalf of the matron, Thomaa McEwen, one of the present 
wards in the asylum, who testifies as follows : 

I was in the room undressing, and I saw blood oq his ear, and I asked, 
Budie, what ia the matter? He said Mr?. Ealght was whipping me, 
and I jumped around and struck my head on tho casement, rvnd soma 

blood oame . He told the boys aiace thia has been up that ho went 

to dodge the blow, and be got struck in the neck with the whip, and it 
caused the blood to hid. 

Another witness, Frank Hibbard, employca in the bath-room, 
and called in behalf of the matron, testifies on this point in her 
direct examination, as follows : 

Q. Do you know about this boy, Batherford, being cut In the bead ? A, 
I know he was punished. 

Q. And he was in your bath-room that day? A. In my room, yes, air; 
Id my room, lying down. 

Q. Didyouhear him say anything about how he got tlie out In the head* 
A. No, air. 

Q. Or how it occurred? A. He told me Mrs. Knight whipped him. 

Q. Was there anything said about his dodging against bricks? A. Yea^ 
sir ; he saya that ia how ho got his cuts ; that Is what he says himself. 

And the same witness testifies on cross-examination as follows : 

Q. Did you have any talk with Rutherford at the time of that whipping} 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Didn't have any talk with him at all, did you ? A. He was crying 
and he told me he had been punished'. 

Q. That was all, wasn't it ? A. That was about all. 
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Q. At thattlme he didn't sa7ati7thiiigaboutbricks? A. He didehortl^ 
after. 
Q. Kow long after? A. I could not tell exactly, at all. 

Bntherford G-ilman, himself, vbs examlDed oe follovs : 

Q. Was there ever an occasion whea the side of your head was Injured 
and blood came ? A. Yea, sir; but notwitbowhip. 

Q. Whoro did she strike you ? A. On the logs and back. 

Q. Did ^ho strike you on the face or head ? .l. Hot as I remember. 

Q. How diO. you get hurt ? A. I can't remembei if I got hurt with ths 
whip or knocked my '^ead against the brickc ; I don't remember which 
it was. 

On the ezammation of the matron od her own behalf, she teati- 
fies in this matter l\s follows: 

I whipped the boy and he dodged around ; I thought at first that I fait 
blm with the whip, but ho told mc afterwords that he hit hla he:^ oa the 
bricks, and he told the same thing to Mrs. Sage in my presence ; I bathed 
his head in cold ^/ale;' and witch hazel and be wasallttlo frJnt- Isalcl: 
"I don't seo what makes you faint;" he said be guessed it v/aa hlttiu;; his 
head so hard agaic:;t 'ho brickr^, and he lay on tho sofa awhile uid then 
got up ^d went to school ; we put adhesive plaster on the mark after 
bath^n^ :.t v/itb wibch hazel ; the physician was called about a weok after ; 
be Jiod Biok headache ; be had sick headaohes before ; he has Indigestion. . 

The physician Dr. Woodruff, teelifies, on examination, as 
follows : 

I recollect the occasion, 
. Q. Have you any record of the time ? A. I have not 

Q. How did you And bin: ? A. Nervous. 

Q. Who sent for you ? A, Mrs. Enight. 

Q. How was his pulse ? A. It witS high. 

Q. Did the boy tell you that be had been punished 1 A. He did not 

Q. Didanybody tell you be hr4 been puDlshed? A. Mrs. Enight said 
she bad punished him. 

Q. Have any fevor 7 A, Hi.^ temperature was above normal ; bo long 
ago I have forgotten how much. 

Q. Can you tell all the remedies you gave him ? A, I don't remember 
but one ; I know I gave him a nerve sedative, bromide of soda. 

There is no decided presamption in aid of the proofs, on either 
side of the question. It is not at all improbable, under the cir- 
cumstances, thaft the boy in dodging, or turning, should receive a 
blow from the whip bA the place out ; or that a weapon of the sort 
indicated by the one exhibited, and afterward deatroyed, should 
inflict a cat like the one described. The whole evidence^ in view 
oi the appearance of the witnesses, has produced tho conviction 
in my mind that the boy is truthful and well disposed ; that iua 
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physical and mental energy is, as it obviously has been, below 
par ; that his expressions referring to the brick wall, having )>een 
nutde Bome time after the transaction and with his mind somewhat 
dazed by his experience, were most likely first responsive to sug- 
gestions of that sort from some source, and then came to be subse- 
quently repeated automatically or without reflection ; that such 
expressions can not fairly be received to, impeach his present 
statements under oath ; that his sworn statements show that he 
has no recollection of hitting his head against the wall ; that in the 
absence of recollection on the part of the boy, or any one else, to 
the contrary, the impression of the matron should govern ; that 
her thought at the time of the transaction, that the wound was 
inflicted by the whip in her hand, was in accordance with the fact ; 
and, therefore I so find the fact. {Vol. 3, p. 42^^ ; vol 4, pp. 812, 
, 842, 843 ; vpl. 5, p. 61, and vol 6, pp. 317, 443 and 475.) 

There are in evidence at least three similar cases in which the 
matron, by missing the proper mark or the dodging of the child, 
has inflicted wounds on the face with her whip. One is that of a 
girl eight years old, which the matron admits ; another is that 
of a little girl, which is not denied. (Yol. 1, pp. 25, 48 and 142 ; 
vol 2, p. 296 ; vol. 3, p 843 ; vol 6, p. 373.) 

A case of whipping in the year 1881, is an example illnstrating 
the difficulties and doubts resulting from the direct conflicts and 
contradictions in the evidence. In this case Mr. William M. Ellis, 
the janitor at that time, testified as follows : "I heard a scream- 
ing at the bottom of the stairs, and I went and looked over the 
railing. I suppose I was not seen by aDybody ; and she had this 
rawhide, and she was putting it on as fast as she could put it on a 
smaU boy." He further testified, on his first direct examination, 
to the efifect that the president of the board of managers after- 
wards, and within an hour, examined the back of another and 
larger boy without discovering any marks of whipping ; and on 
his cross-examination he testified that he did not report the case 
to her. In answer, the president testified in substance that the 
janitor reported the case to her and give the name of the boy 
whipped ; that within an hour or two she went to the asylum and 
examined the boy's back and legs, but fonnd no marks and so 
advised the janitor at the time. In reply the janitor denies that 
he gave the name of the boy to the president, or even reported the 
case to her. The witnesses are believed to be equally and per- 
10 
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fectlj hoDest. The esplanation is tbat, in the lapse of time, some 
facta have faded from memory, or that some inference or other 
mental product or process at some time has been nnwit- 
. tinglj substituted for recollection from memory of actual 
oocnrrences, and so afterwards innocently recalled as repre- 
senting a fact, -when in trnth it is an invalid or incom- 
plete representadon. Either or both of these witnesses maj 
be nnconscioasly subjected to such sources of error. The 
ocoorronce may have been reported by some person other than 
the janitor, or reported by him without giving ihe name. On the 
other hand the supposed evidences of excessive whipping, in the 
lond cries or screams, may have been false pretenses on the part 
of the boy, but have so impressed the mind of the janitor as to 
make him infer that the wrong boy was examined, which he after- 
wards, from imperfect memory, recalled as a process of observa- 
tion instead of inference. Bnt these alternative explanations, 
being mere suppositions, justify the decision, not that this alleged 
case of cruel or excessive pnnisliment is proved or disproved, but 
simply that it is not proved, and I, thereiore, so find. (YoL 2, 
pp. 273 and 285 ; voL 5, pp. 119, 205 and 270, and vol 6, p. 513.) 

The same janite^ testified that on the occasion of a picnic at the 
Sea Breeze in the same year, 1881, he saw marks of whipping on 
the back of each of three several boys, who, with others, were 
partially undressed for bathing. His ivife testified that she was 
present on the same occasion and called attention to the said 
marks of whipping ; that cue of these three boys was about seven 
years of a^, and that another of them was a boy, referred to in 
the foregoing, whose back the president of the board of manners 
examined on another occasion. Other witnesses testified that 
they were present on the occasion of the picnic, and that they had 
opportunities for observation, but did not observe the marks. 
This negative not being a denial of the affirmative, I find that the 
marks existed as affirmed. (Vol. 2, pp. 276 and 294, and vol 3, p. 335.) 

Other cases of alleged marks of whipping are supported by 
similar evidence, consisting of positive testimony in the affirmative, 
opposed only by such negative testimony as contains not a direct 
denial of the fact alleged, but simply a denial that the witness 
observed the same. In some such cases the affirmative testimony 
is nusatisfactory. In other cases it is convincing, and establishes 
the fact so affirmed. The marks of whipping thus proved, include 
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led marks and blue or dark marks and vrelts and embrace those 
lasting several days. (VoL 1, pp. 25, 48, 52, 55, 142, 167 ; voL 
2, pp. 253, 297, 304, 332 ; toL 3, pp. 343, 354, 460 ; and witnesses 
called by matron, voL 5, pp. 75, 301, 307 ; voL 6, pp. 514, 642; see, 
also, cases discussed supra.) 

A controversy more earnest oven than that conoeming the 
foregoing, related particularly to the question whether marks of 
whipping, if established, included cnts or abrasions of the skin, 
giving rise to slight effusion of blood. This contention is, how- 
ever, of little practical consequence or concern. For, as shown 
by the opinions of the physoians hereinafter cited, the same force 
applied with the same whip may produce on one skin exudation 
of blood, indicated by such welts or marks as are established by 
the proofs, and on another skin a little effusion through a slight 
breaking of the cnticle. 

Here again in the absence of any presumption or probability 
against the alleged cases, and with equivocal or insufficient denials 
of the same, we have the affirmative and positive evidence of sev- 
eral witnesses that, in addition to cases of accidents like that of 
Batherford Oilman, and the other cases already cited, there have 
been whippings on bare legs and feet, producing cats or abrasions 
of skin, indicated by slight appearance of blood, and I, therefore, 
BO fdid. (VoL 1, p. 167 ; vol 3, p. 366 ; vol. 6, pp. 514,- 624, 527.) 

The testimony of the matron on these subjects is indefinite and 
equivocal. I believe that as a witness she has intended to tell 
nothing but the truth; but from confusion of thought, or other 
oaose, her testimony on these points is contradictory. For example 
we find the testimony of this witness, on her examination relating 
to Willis G., as follows : 

Q. Dtd^you ever whip him so that there were any marks left on him ? 
A. I don't know ; I have never examined the boys to see If there were any 
inarlis on them or not ; I have never heard of any marks until this Inves- 
tigation began. 

Q. Never heard of it at the orphan asylum ; none of the nurses or girls 
In the bath-room said anything about it? A. No, sir; I am positive I 
never whipped a child to draw blood on them yet. 

This testimony is followed by that on examination oi same 
witness concerning her c^tigation of the dailgbter of Mrs. M.. 
as follows : 

I didn't know there were any marks on her until some time aiterwards 
she told me there was. 
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Again the further exammatioii of the ataae -witness disoloaes 
the folloving : 

Q. But you whipped so aa to leave marks, did you not? A. Well, not 
Tery many ; I doo't think I have left very many markg. I have left somo 
jnarks, but they have not been of aucha character aa has been said. (Vol.6, 
pp. -^52, 381, 40S.) 

That castigations producing such marks as are established by 
the proofs are improper in any orphan asylum should go without 
saying. But how far the marks indicate the excess or the degree 
of punishment it is now difficult if not impossible to determine. 
On this question three eminent physicians and sui^ons were 
examined, not at the request of either the complainants or the 
respondents, but at the instance of the Commissioner, viz.: 
Dr. W. S. Ely, Dr. E. M. Moore and Dr. E V. Stoddard. Their 
opinions are received as final, and being regarded as so many 
particular findings by the Commissioner, are to the efibct that 
the legitimate and proper administration of corporal pnnishment 
of children bj whipping " requires the very greatest exercise of 
judgment, discrimination and knowledge of temperaments ; " that 
a passionate or excitable person should not inflict such punish- 
ments in an asylum ; and that while marks left by such 
whippings, lasting several - days, do not necessarily indicate 
permanent injury or extraordinary suffering, they would denote 
great suffering and injury in children of certain nervous and 
not uncommon temperaments or physical conditions; and my 
general findings are accordingly so made. I further find that there 
is no proof of such knowledge or of the exercise of such dis- 
crimination or judgment on the part of the matron ; but there is 
evidence, in some of the cases, to the contrary. (VoL 5, pp. 207 
to 241, and voL 6, pp. 489 to 510 ; and cases cited supra.) 

The counsel for the complainants claims that the said cases of 
corporal punishment, as established on this examination, present 
logal causes for indictment and con^'iction of the matron aa a 
misdemeanant ; byt I do not so find. There is no evidence tend- 
ing to show that any of the subjects of those castigations, thereby 
sustained any permanent injury or suffered any serious illness. 
The proofs do not warrant a finding of such elements of cruelty 
in any of those cases as would reside in the intention, or in most 
of those cases as would depend on evidence of the character of 
the offenses or condition of the offenders. But I do find that the 
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said corporal chaetisemeDtB, Goosidered in the foregoing oaseB and 
dasseB of cases, are, in their ybtj nature, one and all, ezoessive 
and improper in relatdoa to orphan children in asylumB. 

That the matron has inflicted most, if not all, of theae unduly 
eevere oastigationa while under the influence of good or indiffer- 
ent motives, but in a state' of nervous excitement rendering her 
incapable of proper discrimination can hardly be qaestioned. It 
is a matter, not only of reasonable presumption, but, also, of 
direct proofs. The matron, to her credit, as a witness, makes no 
unqualified denial (Vol 1, pp. 141, 142-^; voL 2, pp. 1 80, 
271, 272, 301; vol 6, pp. 365, 367, 431 and 433, and cases 
cited supra,) 

One question remains respecting these corporal chastisements 
that have been administered in passion or with undue severity, 
namely ; Are they examples of, or exceptions to, the rule. The 
large amount of merely negative evidence already alluded to, 
which, while not destroying the specifications established, denies 
all observation or recollection not only of such specified cases, 
hut, also, of any similar cases, is entitled to great respect in this 
relation where the inquiry regarding the particular acts or things 
in issue is not, are they tme, but are they the rule ? Many of the 
past, as well as present, employes in the institution show, by this 
species of negative testimony, that the extraordinary cases estab- 
lished, are the exceptions. And there is positive testimony to the 
same effect. (Vol. 4, pp. 612, 696, 700, 702, 714, 715, 721, 731, 756, 
763, 769, 774, 781, 792, 796, 802, 810, 835, 83a) 

In farther verification is the evidence hereinafter cited lender 
" General Care," showing the attitude and affection of the children 
toward the matron. 

It is claimed, by the counsel for the matron, that the general 
evidence in favor of the matron is sufficient to overthrow the par- 
ticular proofs against her. The contention of the counsel 
for the complainants, on the other hand, is in effect that each 
established' case of excessive whipping establishes it as a class 
and raises the presumption that all other cases of whipping 
belong to the same category. In my opinion, these positions of 
the respective counsel are not well taken. Negative testimony, 
which denies not the particular act or thing in issue, but only that 
the witness has observed the same or similar acts or things is not 
sufficient to overthrow affirmative, positive and specific testimony 
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from other tmsttvorthj witoebses to that partieolar act or thiiig. 
On the other hand, it is not competent to prove one transaction by 
proof of another transaction, or to establisli a class or rule by 
evidence in one case, even in tho absence of other evidence relat- 
iog to other cases. These considerations are iti accordance -with 
legal rales of evidence, as well as with my own personal convic- 
tion and belief, that the proois establish the particular cases of 
castigation lound by me to be excessive, but do not establish 
these cases as indicating the general class or rule, the contrary 
whereof appears by equally satisfactory evidence. I therefore 
find that the corporal chastisements by the matron on her charges 
in this asylum, so far as they have been administered in ' an^er or 
undue excitement, or iniiictcd in excess or undue severity, ate not 
examples of, but exceptions to, her general rule and practice. 

Nevertheless, the proofs establish the further fact that tho 
matron, according to her own admission, has done a great deal of 
whipping ; that it has been in graat part for simple irtegiiL-j-itic:; 
or trivial offenses, such as talking in the play-room against orders 
when the children have been marshalled to march into the dining- 
room ; and that the tot^ number of cases in which the rod has 
been resorted to is large in proportion to the number and nature 
of the population of this asylum. (Cases cited swpva ; see, also, 
ToL 1, pp. 123, 124 ; voL 2, pp. 271, 276, 307 ; vol 3, pp. 358, 376. 
431, 443, 466 ; vol 6, pp. 286 to 297, 309, 510, 512.) 

The qaestion may be asked, why this analysis of evidence and 

these distinctions ^iro and co'ii., and decisions for and against the 

allegations of the complainants? To such an interrogatory the 

first obvious answer would be, that the local board of managers, 

having held in abeyance the exercise of its authority to make one 

sweeping conclusion on general impressions, has reserved its 

decision to take counsel with its associate board of' trustees and 

the State Commissioner, and has voluntarily submitted to this 

inquiry into each accusation, in order to inform its own con- 

' equity would do under similar circumstances. 

it be made, that the Commissioner oondacting 

rary one hair's breadth in his findings frond 

sount of any supposed wish or need of any 

3 asylum. The primary and the absolutely 

" What does the evidence prove ? " And this 

question demands specific answers of fact. 
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independent of the good or otiier end of any agent, benefioiary or 
1>enefactor of the institution. 

Kevertheless tiie foregoing findinga of fact, having been mado 
as determined solely by the evidence, without regard to their 
bearingB, do foi this very reason bear most legitimately and con- 
clusively npon ultimate points of the status of the institution and 
the action and duty of its boards. For while the general rnlo 
and practice of the matron in ^he matter of corporal chastise- 
ments prevent any conclnsiona inconsistent with her good 
intention and worthiness of character, or with the common 
usefulness of the institution, the flagrant exceptions proved cz^ 
found, seriously reflect upon the question of her special fltuess 
for the difficult discharge of the duties of her office. 

Within these limits orliues of investigation, the evidence will 
be fnrther examined respecting other sorts of corporal punishment 
practiced in this asylum. 

(2.) Punishment in Baih-tahB. 
The accusation is that, by the matron or under her orders, 
one or more boys, being placed in bath-tubs containing water, 
were threatened with drowning and greatly frightened. Alice 
Hadley, a nnrse employed in the bath-room in the year 1881, 
testifles, on examination, as follows : 

Q, Do you know anything about puniBMng a child In tliB bath-room ? 
A. No, sir; ft was in the laundiy , little Joe Svartz, a German boy ; Mrs. 
Knight told me to take him there and put him In there and let the water 
run and make him believe he was going to be drowned; of course she 
didn't intend to drown him, but the boy thought so; he wae as well 
frightened as though be bad gone through the drowning. 
By Judge Angle: 
Q. Was that all that wae done to him ? A No, sir ; he was put la the 
water and It was running. 
By Mr. Baihes : 
Q. He was told it was going to drown him ? A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Montoomebt : 
Q. Were yon present when he was put in the laundry ? A. I put him In. 
Q. And she told him he was going to be drowned ? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you make an answer to It ? A. No, sir ; I don't know that I did. 

By the Gohuissioneb : 
Q. Did you tell the child he was going to be drowned ? A. I don't think 
I told him; I think Mrs. Knight told him. 
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The matron, being examined b^ her counsel, gave her testimony 
inclnding the following : 

Q. Where were you ? A. In the boys' bath-room ; I drew the water ioto 
the bath-tub, hot and cold, until It was the right temperature — not more 
than half full ; I took the boy up and put him in. 

Q. Soused Mm right Id? A. Yes, sir; butdidn'tput his head under ; I 
said ; " Now, will you be a good boy 1" He said : " O, yes ; I want to kiss 
you." 

Q. It cooled him down 1 A, Yes, sir; cooled him down ; it is the only 
Instance where I ever put a boy In the bath-tub in that way. 

Q. You didn't tell him you were going to douse him In ? A. Ho, sir; 
didn't tell him anything about it ; just put him in. 

Oross-examination by Mr. Cabnahan : 

Q. You are very sure you didn't use the word "drown" to any one? 
A. No, air; I am very sure I did not, 

Q. You remember the time Miss Fannie Sheldon was at the asylum ?" 
A. Yes, sir, 

Q, Do you remember an oooaslon upon which she helped you put a boy 
in the water in a bath-tub for punishment ? A. No, sir ; I do not. 

Q. Don't remembec any such occasion ? A. No, sir. 

Q. Oq an oooaaion like that where you used the word " drown ?" A. Z 
don't remember anything of the kind. 

Miss Pannie Sheldon, the matron of the Women's Christian 
Association, was employed in the orphan asjlum as assistant 
matron in 1886 and 1887, and at one time prior, as appears on her 
first examination ; being recalled she testified as follows : 

Q. At the time you were in the orphan asylum, do you remember an 
occasion upon which a child was punished by being put la the bath-tub ? 
A. I do. 

Q. You may describe that. A. I undressed the boy; the boy's name I 
don't remember ; I have in my mind two boys, George Webb and another 
that was sent to Syracuse, but I won't say which one it was. It may not 
have been those, as I stated when I was asked the question, but I undressed 
the boy. I fixed the water for the bath and the water was tepid. I know 
howitwas. After he came out I dressed him, or helped him to dress. Mrs. 
Knight doused him in the water and held him there, and said to him, 
"Shall I drowQ you," in that way, and shook him in the water; put her 
hand on the back of his neck. I can tell the bath-room and the bath-tub 
he was put in. 

By the Couuissioher : 
Q. How long v/as he held in the water ? A. Only a few moments. 
Q. fiow old was tho boy ? A. Might have been seven or eight. 
Q. Did you observe any 111 effects? A. He was frightened; he begged 

tobetakenoutof the water; he trembled. 
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By the oouiLael for the matron : 
Q. Was the boy's face under water ? A. He Was doUsed la the wate^ 
face down. 
Q. His face put down under the water ? A. Yes, sir. 

The matron denies only that she remembers this occurrence. 
She states, with reference to the former occurrence, on her direct 
examination, that it was the only instance where she ever put a 
boy in a bath-tub in that way. The " way" may jofer to putting 
a boy in a tub with his clothes on, as on the direct examination 
the witness did not deny tiiat she threatened to drown the boy. 
She refers to an occurrence in the bath-room ; but the witness for 
the affirmative to one in the laundry. 

Two other witnesses, Bridget Jakway and Frank Hibbard, 
neither of whom claims she was present at the time and place of 
these two alleged occurrences, or of either of them, testify that 
they did not know of them. 

After considering the testimony in its relations, I believe that 
the two occurrences are proved substantially as related by the 
witnesses for the affirmative ; and that the evidence shows other 
similar cases, and so find from the proofs. (Vol. 1, pp. 88, 90 ; ' 
ToL 3, pp. 441, 447, 493 ; vol. 4, p. 787 ; vol. 5, p. 58 ; vol 6, pp. 362, 
430, 465.) 

As to the character of such acts, Dr. Ely testifies : "In a child 
young enough to think that this effect {of drowning) would really 
follow, I think it would be decidedly injurious ; I think it would 
be a cruel and wicked act to threaten a young child with drown* 
iag as a punishment" Dr. David Little, the visiting physician to 
the aaylnm, than whom no other authority would be more just 
or conservative, characterizes such an act as " an outrageous piece 
of cruelty." (VoL 3, p. 577 ; vol 5, p. 215.) 

(3.) Punishments toith Wet Sheets. 
The undisputed evidence shows that children, for wettitig sheets 
&nd bed, through the infirmity of weakness or disease, were 
punished by whipping or having the wet sheets put over their 
heads and faces ; that such punishments for such involuntary 
causes were continued at least four or five years, tminter- 
ruptedly,. until within a period of three years or less, not* 
withstanding the sufferings thus infiicted on the little martyrs 
were shown to be fruitless of amendment The malicious acts of 
11 
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a few boys, in soiling the beds of other bojB to get them into 
troable, are not to be confounded with the involunt&rj acts of 
boys wetting their beds, which were more general, and are the 
acts in qneation. (Vol 1, pp. 59, 138, lU; vol. 2, p. 313; vol. 3, 
p. 448 : voL i, p. 749 ; vol. 5, pp. 142, 192.) 

On this subject the matron has given her testimony, on direct* 
examination, from which are made the following excerpts : 

Direct examination by her counsel, Mr. McGuiBE : 

Q. Now, won't you tell ua your experience in regard to wetting and 
flolUogthe beds, and what you have done to prevent it? A. Yes, air; 
among the older children I have puni^ed a good deal ; I used to— 

Q. About the wet sheet over the children's heads ; how long did you 
feeep it there? A, I usually brought them down before brealifaet, set 
them on the bench in the play-room, put the sheet over their heads loosely ; 
never pinned It there ; and left t'^Sm there a half an hour. 

Q. How ionR ago was that? A. Several years ago; I haven't punished 
at all for those things for the last three years. 

Q. Did you find, la your experience, to give that question up, endeavor- 
ing to stop children from that Qablt ? A. I found that punishment does 
not do much good. 

Q. What did Dr. Little say ? A. He said the best thing I could do was 
to give them, a spanking; It was only carelessness, (Vol. 6, p. 353| and 
435 ; but see p. 373 for testimony of same witness showing such punishments 
continued to within one or two years instead of three years.) 

Thereupon Dr. Little, being recalled and further examined by 
Sir. Haimbs, testified as follows: 

Q, Have yon at any time said to Mrs. Knight, or advised her, or 
approved the punishment of ciiildren for wetting the bed ? A. No, sir. 

Q. A statement was made by Mrs. Knight, her testimony was, as I recol- 
lect it, that she asked' you witt reference to the matter, and that you told 
her to spank them ? A. No, sir. 

Q. Old you ever tell her to spank children, or advise her to spanlc them 
for wetting the bed ? A. No, sir. 

Q. Would you regard such punishment as cruel, to punish a child for 
tfaatf A. Assuming that wetting the bed was done by the child during 
Bleep, and not done maliciously, I should consider it cruel, because 
unnecessary. 

Q. No one but a physician could determine, except in very dear cases, 
wbedier a child did it maliciously orfrom weakness, I take it? A. I don't 
think anyone could determine unless he caught them. 

By Mr. McGcike : 
Q. Has Mrs. Enlght conferred with you about the liabit of children wet- 
Mug the bed ? A. Yea, sir. 
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Q. And some few years ago she was in the habit of putting a sheet over 
tbeiir heads and laSictlaft somei mild punislimeiit of that kind for It, and 
subsequently discontinued all punishment foi it, so her testimony was 
yesterday; did she talk with you about the habit or what could bedoae 
Cor it, and if so, what advice did you give ? A. I think I testified on tiiat 
question here before, didn't I ? 

Q. I think so ; but wo better have it again. A. I don't remember any- 
thing about the modes of punishment for children under those circum- 
etances, but I have an indistinct recollection of a conversation with 
Mrs. Knight several years ago on this subject, and I then told her that 
punishment — considering it to^e a disease — was useless, and therefore 
cruel ; advised her to have the person who retired last in the house, go up 
and take such children up, allowthem to use the vessel, and then put 
them back to bed, and have the same thing repeated in tbeearly morning; 
and I think I prescribed some drug; now, I think, that, perhaps, it is due 
to Mrs. Enigbt to explain that there was another trick that the children 
were given to — that of soiling their beds, and not only their beds, but 
other children's beds, and it la very likely I may have E^d that spanking 
was too good for aucb children, because there was vioiousneas shown 
instead of disease, where children wet their beds in sleep. 

Q. Would you think if a boy, apparently healthy and active, from 9 
or 10 years of age, would continue the habit of wetting the bed, that pun- 
ishment of putting the wet sheet over his head for a half hour, in the 
morning would be a cruel punishment ? A. That is homceopathio treat- 
ment ; I should not approve of it. 

Q. What would you think of it as a means of punishment ; cruel — a boy 
of thatage, apparently healthy? A. Ithlnkitisadisgusting sortof thing 
to do. 

Q. Would you not think it would tend to mortify the boy ? A. It 
mlgbt mortify him, and It might make him ugly; it would depend 
on the boy. 

Q. Then if continued, it would be an indication that it was vioiousneas ? 
A. I don't think a child wets the bed knowingly ; I think it don't tend to 
the child's oomfort and I don't think they do it purposely, ever. 

Q. It may result from Carelessness; what do you say to that, doctor; 
may it not ? A. Well, I don't think so. {Vol. 6, pp. 457 to 465.) 

Dr. Moore was asked as to the effect upon the child's health of 
putting the wet sheet over its head and face, and he answered : 
" That is a contemptible thing to do, but I don't see that that had 
mnch to do with it one way or the other. The urine, in itself, is 
not unhealthy particnlarly, miless it is decomposed ; I can not 
answer that question, it is too vague." (VoL 6, p. 232.) 

I find from the evidence that the punishment by the wet sheM 
does not appear to have had an unfavorable influence upon the 
physical health of its subjects ; bat that, nevertheless, both this 
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pumshment and that bj whipping for the involtmtar)' and inno* 
cent, thongh unpleasajit, cause described was cruel, and calculated 
to either humiliate or harden the moral nature of the boys sub- 
jected to it, anci that the continuance m it was without result in 
lessening the unpleasant symptoms ; but tha^ the matron's per- 
eistence in this species of cruelty, notwithstandiog' the absence of 
any evidence of improvement in the physical habits of its subjects, 
and its evident' tendency to injure their moral character was, nev- 
ertheless, owing, not to any cruel disposition on her part, bat to 
mistaken views of what is proper discipline, and a certain form of 
ignorance and incompetency in such matters. 

These punishments last considered are the only class of all the 
nnjustifiable descriptions of corporal punishments in evidence, 
which were not exceptions to the general rule and practice of the 
matron ; and, therefore, they are the only class out of all the 
other sorts of corporal punishments, respecting which it may 
be a fair presumption that notice of them came to the man- 
agers, if not in definite form, still in ways that would naturally 
pat them on inquiry. It is significant that the matron's tes- 
timony is in accordance with this presumption, as she here 
makes a claim, which she makes in relation to no other abuse 
found in the evidence, namely : " That, so far as she knew, 
the board of managers considered it proper." (YoL 6, p. 425.) 
But it is fair, also, to presume that all the circumstances did not 
come to the knowledge of the board, or of any of its members, 
with the distinctness and completeness which would make them 
fully responsible, inasmuch as the occurrences were at early- 
morning hours before the usual times of inspection by persons 
non-resident in the institution. On this subject the president of 
the board, speaking of the punishment by wet sheet, says : " I 
should not like to have it done very often ; I know it was done ; I 
never knew of its being done but once or twice. * * * "WTiip- 
ping doesn't do any good for that I don't know whether it has 
been tried or not." (Vol, 5, p. 192.) 

Mrs. Andrews testifies to the effect that she does not know of 
any punishment adopted by the board, or by the children's com- 
mittee, except that relating to the bags. (YoL 5, p. 93.) 

I find that on receiving notice of these abuses, the visiting 
physician advised that the matron discontinue them, which she 
did accordingly. 
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(4.) Punishment by Enforced Fasting, 
It is established by the evidence that panisbments by enforced 
fasting vere common, and were generally accompanied with Becla- 
sion; tbat fasting for one meal was the ordinary penalty, but that 
it was sometimes extended so as to include two successive meals, 
and in other cases from mid-day to next morning. The witness, 
Fannie Sheldon, thinks that if a child had not taken a hearty 
breakfast, it was not deprived of dinner ; and that no child was 
ever sent to bed without bread and water, if it had been deprived 
of supper. But the witnesses, Anna H. Waldo and Anna Davis, 
state that children were deprived of two meals in succession. 
And two witnesses, called by the matron, viz., Thomas McEwen 
and Lucinda Dinehart, testify that children were sent supperless 
to bed with nothing to break the fast from mid-day dinner to next 
morning's breakfast (Vol. 1, pp. 22, 121, 165 ; vol 4, p. 818 ; vol 
6, pp. 59 and 78.) 

(5.) Punishment by Seclusion and Confinement. 

The evidence is undisputed that boys have been punished by 
fleclosion in bath-rooms, in clothes-presses, and in a space inclosed 
in the attic known as the dungeon. But some of the features and 
carcumstances characterizing such seclusion were matters of con- 
tooversy. The seclusion in these places was generally accom- 
panied by enforced fasting for one or two meals. 

The bath-rooms contain each a closet, bath-tub and stationary 
wash bowL With sufficient light and with steam-heatiug and 
plnmbing apparatus supposed to be in fairly good condition, worse 
places might be provided. But it does not appear to be in 
accordance with proper sanitary precautions, physical or moral, 
to shnt up a boy for a day or half a day in a place oontaining so 
much plombing, whether he is fasting or not, and whether subject 
to the visits of other boys using the room or not (Vol 4, p. 761, 
and voL 6, p. 313.) 

The clothes-presses ar& small closets, unventilated and 
unlighted save by doors opening outward. Evidence was 
given showing that the door was sometimes accidentally 
closed against the child immured therein ; and this evidence 
was not contradicted by any specific or sufficient denials, though 
there is satisfactory proof that the rules and general practice 
were to the contrary. I have no doubt of the general practice 
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and the rule, or of the accidental exceptions. On acoonnt of the 
liability to such accidents, these closeta do not seem to be proper 
places for the seclaaion of young children. (Vol. 1, pp. 14, 20, 
131 ; vol. 4, pp. 829, 830 ; toI. 5, p. 1, and vol. 6, pp. 319 and 390.) 

The dungeon, though ventilated by two Biaall openings on oppo~ 
site sides near the top, is quite gloomy, with faint rays of reflected 
light when the door is closed. There is no excuse for putting in 
such a place young children with weak nerves and superstitious 
imaginations, and leaving them, whether accidentally or intention- 
ally, until the shades of night people the place with ghostly ter- 
rors and put the little prisoners into nervous fright, as was done 
in more than one case according to the proofs. (YoL 1, p. 168 ; 
voL 3, pp. 438, 448, 557; vol. 4, pp. 815, 817; vol. 5, pp. 180, 214, 
247, 344, 345; vol. 6, pp. 457 and 646.) 

It would seem wise to set aside some proper place for the punish- 
ment of small children by seclusion, even if this " dungeon " shall 
be retained for the imprisonment of older boys who have no 
nervous fears of shadowy or ghostly forms. 

The punishments by confinement were executed in two forms, 
viz. ; By tying children to posts, etc., and by tying them in bags. 
Voluminous evidence was given on the subject of the ba^^, 
with the result that they are made to. appear, not like 
the bi^s in which Eastern despots cause their victims to be 
sewed up, but so innocent and childlike that a boy might be 
tempted to draw himselF into one of them. Each bag, according 
to the proofs, includes an opening for the face, and large enough 
for the accommodation of the mouth, nose and eyes of the boy 
encased therein. The evidence shows that the children confined 
in these b^s often affect to make light of them. (Vol. 1, pp. 17, 
57, 79, 139, 147 ; vol. 3, pp. 443, 539, 558, 577, 612, 670, 747, 750, 
759, 769, 782, 804, 830, 838 ; vol. 5, pp' 76, 116, 138, 245 ; vol. 6, 
pp. 342, 34S.) 

I find that while there is no evidence that children have suffered 
injapy or serious discomfort in the use of these bags, approval of 
them should be qualified with a- word of caution, lest, unhappily, 
sometime some small child should be confined in a large bag with 
the hole above his head, and through forgetfulness left so long as 
to suffer from want of ventilation. 

The precautionary devices to prevent accidents occurring through 
negligence in the asylum, should be greater, of course, than in 
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families, where the pareutal instinct ie the □atoral provieioD for 
the protection of its yonng and helplesB members. 

That confinement and secluaion in institutions for children are 
proper forms of corporal punishment, when practiced with due 
safeguards and precautions, is evident without ailment ; that the 
methods adopted in the Rochester Orphan Asjlmn for confine- 
ment of children, including the bags, have been humane and 
moderate, appears from the evidence ; but that the places for 
BBclnsicxi have not been furnished with proper accessories and 
provisions is also proved ; and I find each of these three several 
propositions. 

(6.) Other Corporal Punishments. 

I find that the complaints to the effect that the mouths of 
children have been stopped with small handkerchiefs or cloths, 
for their improper speech, are tme ; but in the absence of any 
proof or claim that any child was ever subjected thereby to any 
injnry or painful or undue suffering, I make no further finding on 
the subject 

I find, as charged, that children's mouths have been washed 
with Boap-sads, but not, as also chai^d, with ashes and water-;' 
that such punishments were ordered for obscene or profane 
langoage ; that, so far as given in evidence, there was no excess of 
strength or quantity of alkali in the washes, which thug would 
appear to be quite sanitary in a physical as well as a moral sense, 
cleansing the mouth from germs of evil and impurities, and thereby 
symboUziDg the need of cleansing the heart, for " those things 
which proceed out of the moiith come forth from the heart, and 
they defile the man." (Vol. 5, pp. 115, 263) 

The case of Jennie Johnson consumed much time. The chai^ 
is that punishment was inflicted on her by applying a mnstard 
plaster over her mouth, with the result on the next day of a 
violent attack of illness, threatening pneumonia. It is proved that 
the illness did occur, aa claimed ; but that it was the consequence of 
ill-treatment, as alleged, or that there was any antecedent such as 
obai^d, are points which the direct evidence leaves in some doabt, 
and which are not settled by any preponderating probabilities 
either way, though there are presumptions both ways. The con- 
tradictions in the mass of testimony on the subject are so 
irreconcilable that I shall leave them nndetermined, gladly avail- 
ing myself oi the opportunity k/ do so, which appears in the 
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proofs and allegations, showing that If there vtm any snch out- 
rageons act as alleged, the outrage was perpetrated withoat the 
order, connivance, knowledge or approval of the matron, and I so 
end. (VoL 1, pp. 58, 60, 61, 104, 114 ; vol. 3, pp. 547, 564, 571, 
600 ; Tol. 4, pp. 691, 703, 764, 770, 779 ; vol. 5, pp. 3, 14, 44:, 52. 94, 
117, 203 ; vol 6, p. 357.) 

(7.) MisceUaneous Matters. 

I find that the accusations of cruelty in c'osiug water-closets 
are unfounded : the proofs being that at certain times, and par- 
ticularly when the closets were first constructed, children threw 
marbles and other hard substances into the traps, and got the 
plumbing generally out of order ; that :t was then found neces- 
sary to gqard the same ; and that with the purpose to do so, and 
with no other intention, the closets were closed at certain hoorB 
of the day, when the janitor or other guard could not be present ; 
not, however, without provision tor opening the same at any time 
on the request of any child. (Vol. 1, pp. 55, 125, 218, 232, 243 ; 
vol 5, p. 12a) 

The accusation tliat Lillie , a cripple in body and mind, 

was neglected, though mipported by the evidence of some honest 
witnesses, appears to have been founded on their inferences with- 
out much knowledge of the matter. The proofs establish the 
fact that this girl, since properly removed to the New Tort 
Asylum for Idiots, was, while in the Rochester Orphan Asylum, 
under the constant care of a aurse provided for her. with the use 
of a wheeled carriage purchased for her, and at an expense several 
times the rates received for her ; was kept several years in the 
asylua:*, and that while there she was treated by the matron and 
her subordinates with kindness, and with more than ordinary 
attention ana consideration. . (Vol. 2, pp. 277, 281 ; vol. 4, p. 776 ; 
vol. 5, p. 120.) 

The complaint that certain children have been favorites of 
the matron, and unjustly distinguished among the whole num- 
ber of children as the recipients of her favors, became 
one of the subjects for contention on the hearing ; under 
this general complaint, one specification was of the children 
of the family of Long, whose father, it was shown, was 
in the habit of supplying them with fruits, cake find other 
delicacies, leaving them to be dispensed by the matron. That 
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the appearance of favoritism here was without the reality, is 
farther proved by the fact that one of these Long children is one 
of the boys who have been severely flogged by the matron. It is 
probable that this family of children gives a fair example of all 
the alleged favorites. The testimony of the employes, bear- 
ing on this point, however, is not in a^eement. In this 
matter, as in most other matters, I believe from the evidence, 
and therefore find, that there has been no deliberate intention 
on the part of the matron to be unjust or unfair, and that, 
unlike the proofs in some other matters, the evidence in this 
matter does not show even particular and exceptional dealings 
with children that have been gross, or any violations of their 
righta (Vol. 1, pp. 18, 26, 32, 37, i9, 130 ; vol. 2, pp. 222, 
238 ; voL 4, pp. 724, 836 ; vol 5, pp. 66, 154, 173 ; vol 6, p. 347.) 

This finding, however, is confined to intentions that are delib' 
erate. and acts which are affirmative and positive. I think that 
the proofs show that, in a negative way, the matron has left chil- 
dren whom she supposed to be exceptionally wicked to the tender 
mercy of the evil one, or of the evil in their nature, of which the 
following may be examples. 

Without going into the evidence, I must say that when I first 
heard it, and as I have since read the same, a conviction was 
formed in my mind that among the number of boys which have 
been sent, directly or indirectly, by this asylum to the State Indus- 
trial School, some of them could have been treated in the orphan 
asylum without danger to their associates and without the dis- 
grace to themselves. (Vol. 5, pp. 186, 267 ; voL 6, pp. 340, 369, 
446, 447, 454.) 

There is considerable positive evidence to the effect -.^liat on 
various occasions the matron, in reproving children for perverse- 
ness or delinquency, has referred to their criminal or vicious 
parentage in the presence and hearing of other children. The 
matron makes her denial, and other witnesses deny ever having 
heard such public references to parentage, though they do not 
deny the very occurrences in evidence. From the evidence I 
believe, and I therefore find, that the accusations have been 
proved. (VoL 1, pp. 143, 144; vol 2, pp. 310, 311, 312; vol 3, p. 
451 ; vol. 4, pp. 614, 690 ; vol. 6, pp. 374, 378, 380, 416, 419, 421.) 

There is one charge, which is most material in itself not only, 
but most important in its bearings upon probabilities of the truth 
■ 12 
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of other cha^res. It is the accusation that notices came from the 
matron to her subordinates, that the order of the managers 
required that all complaints should be made to her and not to 
them. There is evidence tending to show that such notice was 
not given, or that if given it excepted complaints relating to the 
treatment of children. But I believe, from the whole evidence, 
though not without some doubt, that such notice was given as 
alleged ; and I therefore so find. I believe, also, without doubt, 
that many, if not most or all of the employes, believed that 
such was the order of the managers ; and I so find from 
the proof. Thus Frank Hibbard, called in behalf of the matron, 
testifies to the effect that the order or notice did not except 
complaints relating to children. I find that the managers did 
not make such order without excepting children, but that 
many employes understood the order without such exception, and 
that their understanding was in accordance with such notice from 
flie matron. (Vol. 1, p. 43 ; vol. 3, pp. 442, 496, 511^ ; vol 5, 
pp. 48, 50, 168, 246, 278, 279.) 

(B.) Food. 

Fanny Sheldon, the assistant matron in the years 1866-7, who 
was called by the complainants as .their first witness, testifies to 
"good food and plenty of it." 

There is some testimony tending to show that on one or two 
occasions the bread was sour, and that at one time the floor was 
musty. But this testimony is directly contradicted by other 
evidence. The proofs establish the facts that such cases, if any, 
have been extremely rare ; that the same flour and bread hare 
supplied the tables of the children and the table of the oflicers, 
inclnding the matron ; and that food, including bread, meat and 
milk, have been wholesome and abundant. (Vol. 1, pp. 30, 83, 97, 
165 ; vol. 3, p. 609 ; vol. 5, pp. 150, 158 ; vol. 6, pp. 349, 362, 393.) 

(C.) General Cabe. 
The vital statistics of this asylum, prepared by Lydia G. Sage, 
the president of the board of managers, and verified by Dr. David 
Little, the visiting physician, show that the general care, as well 
as the food, has been good. (Exhibit No. 1, page 1 of exhibits ; 
and testimony of Mrs. S^e, vol. 5, pp., 133, 172 and 175 ; and of 
Dr. Little, voL 3, pp. 558, 681, 587 and 591.) 
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The laat; page of said exhibit, being a summary of the elaborate 
statements preceding, is as foUoivs : 

Statistics for Nineteen Years. 

From January 1870 to January 1B89, the asylum has given a home to &!• 
teen hundred U.SOO). children over three (3) years of age. Of this large 
number but seven (7) have died, as follows: Four (4) of diseases of the 
heart ; two (2) of inherited pulmonary disease ; one (1) of peritonitis. 

During the same period, from 18"0 to 1889, the asylum has cared for five 
hundred and eighty-three (583) children from one week to three (3) years 
of age. Of this number one hundred and two (102) have died. Nine- 
tenths of the deaths were of children under two years of age. 

Perhaps the following classlfioatlon will show more correctly the rela- 
tive number of deaths among young Infants, and the rapid decrease of the 
death-rate from the first to the third year. 

For nineteen years, from January 1870 to January 1889 : 

Number of children from one wesk to one year old 253 

Number ot deaths from one week to one year old 63 

Percentage of deaths under one year, twenty-five per cent. 

Number of children from one to two years old ._ 190 

Number of deaths from one to two years old 31 

Percentage of deaths from one to two years, aixteen per cent 

Number of children from two to three years old 140 

Numberof deaths from two to three years old 8 

Percentage of deaths from two to three years, six per cent 

Not a death occurred of a child over two years old from January, 1885, 
to January, 1889, four (4) years. 

The statistics contained In these pages have been compiled with great 
oare from the records, and from the physicians' visiting book. 

Mcerch 1, 1889. 

LTDIA Q. SAGE 

The figures include all alok ohUdren taken to the Olty Hospital, or else- 
where, and dying outside the asylum. 

Bespecting these statistics. Dr. Little testifies as follows'. "I can cor- 
roborate them. There have been In the last nineteen years, from January, 
1870, to IS89, 1,500 children over three years of age ; there have been seven 
deaths. I think that will compare favorably with the vital statistics out- 
side, and in our best societies. Four of these were diseases of the heart, 
two Inherited pulmonary diseases and one peritonitis. During the same 
period, 1870 to 1889, the asylum has cared for 583 children from one week 
to three years of age ; of this number 102 have died ; nine-tenths of these 
deaths were infanta under a year old ; that is less than twenty-five per 
oent death of bottle-fed babies. Here is an article recently written by 
Joseph &. Winters, of New York, glvinc vital statistics of infants who were 
bottle-fed in various places. In Dieppe, a healthy town in France, where 
the children are brought up on artificial food, the death waa eighty per 
cent. In Strassburg, of the children nursed by their mothers, the mortality 
in the first year of the life was nineteen per cent, while of children who 
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werebrought upbystraafters, that Ison bottles, the mortality was eightf- 
seven per cent. In Swabia, rorty-four per. cent of the Christian children 
died in the first year of life, while only eight per cent of the Jewish chil- 
dren died ; that is due to the fact that Jewish mothers almost always nurse 
their infants." 

" Professor Franic, of Munich, reports a mortality of from ten to seven- 
teen per cent of infants raised at the breast,'and from eighty-two to 
elgl)ty-uine per cent in hand-fed babies. That goes on in that same ratio. 
And I would state that Lewis Smith, a brother of Stephen Smith, of the 
State Board of Charities, who had charge of the infant hospital In New 
York a great many years, has written a book, a classical work, on diseases 
of children. He says the rule is that bottle-fed babies, under the best of 
circumstances, will die usually from summer complaint ; then he goes on 
. to state some of these percentages In foreign countries and says that he is 
sorry to say that in one year, one summer, 100 per cent of those very 
children in that asylum died under those circumstances. I think our 
twenty-four 'and twenty-flve per cent of the deaths shows that the children 
are not abused or fed with paregoric." (YoL 3, pp. 559 to SGI.) 

Dr. Er M. Moore, president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, gives bis opinion as follows : 

Q. Assuming it to be shown that for the past nineteen years there have 
been in the Bocheater Orphan Asylum 1,500 children over three years of age 
and that of that number but seven had died— four of diseases of the heart, 
two of inherited pulmonary disease and one of peritonitis; do you con- 
sider that a high or low death-rate ? A. That is a very low deatii-rate ; a 
very good showing. 

Q. What does that argue for the care and management anQ sanitary 
condition of the building and the food supplied to those children. A. 
Argues well. 

Q. Do you find anything in those figures that would indicate to your 
mind good man^ement on the part of the person having immediate con- 
trol of the children ? A, I do ; I think it good. 

By Mr. Bajnes : 
Q. Might there not be a great many Improper aud cruel punishments 
wltiiout particularly aifecting the death-rate ? A. I think so ; that is true. 
CVoI. 5, pp. 23i, 235 and 230.) 

Dr. W. S. Ely, late president of the State Medical Society, 
examined on this subject by the counsel for the matron, testified 
as foUowB : 

Q. Assuming ttiat the vital statistics of the Bocheeter Orphan Asylum 
show that for the past nineteen years the number of children from one 
week to one year old has been 253, and the percentage of deaths in that 
number is twenty-five per cent, what do you consider, how does that 
argue in your mind for the care and management and control of these 
children ? A. 1 should think It argues favorably ; it is a low mortality. 
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Q, Do«s Uiat indicate to your mind whether or no a proper or Improper 
peraoQ iias had charste of tiiese ehildren t k^ J ahoald think it indicated 
good sare, good manajtement 

Q. Oompet«ot management? A. 01 this olasa of chUdren, from one 
week to one year old. 

Q. That includes, of course, bottle-babies, 'so called ? A. Yes, sir ; I 
should SBBume that It indicated excellent care. 

Q. Jin your judgment,-sn'ttw6nty-flveperoentavery low rate? A. It 
Is conaldered a low rate of mortality. 

Q. We take the children from one year to two years old, during the 
same period, nineteen years, the whole number being 190 children, and 
the percentage of deaths durine tha!> period :iixteen frer cent ; do you con- 
sider that a low or high percentage ? A. Consider it a low mortality. 

Q. And does that argue, in your judgment, tor or against a competent 
management and direction on the part of Che person having immediate 
charge of the children ? A. I should say that It argued favorably for 
their care. 

Q. I take the children now from two years old to three years old, cover- 
, ing the same period of nineteen -years, bein^ 140 children, wHh a per- 
centage of death of six -per cent; how do you consider that rate? A. 
Highly favorable. 

Q. Isn't that extremely low for that number of children ? A. I should 
say that it was. 

Q. And, considering the ages, does Chat argue strongly in favor of a 
competent management of the children ? A. As far as conditions bearing 
on their vital longevity Is considered ; yes, sir. 

Q. Assuming that no death of a child over two years old, in the 
Bochestor Orphan Asylum, has occurred slnoe January, 1885, during; 
which time there have been in the Rochester Orphan Asylum, of that age, 
averaging over a hundred children over two years of age ; what docs that 
argue for the care and management of the children ? A. I think It argues 
favorably. 

Q. In view of the vital statistics which I have given to you, do you 
consider that, it any aystdmatic cruelty or over-punishment, or the 
punishment of sensitive children, without dtscrimiuatioD, had existed In 
the Rochester Orphan Asylum for any considerable length of time, the 
vital statistics would be as low as they are now ; would those things tend 
to increase the death rate ? 

Hr. Baines objected, od the ground that the question doee not 
admit of an expert answer in that form. 

The CoiuaaaiONEB. — With an eminent expert like Dr. Ely, as a 
matter of opinion, I receive it 

A. I don't think that I can answer that question, except; in a very 
general way, by saying that in general that the inference would be that 
no svstematlc cruelty had existed there which affected the vitality of the 
ohlldren to sneh an extent as to determine their death; because that Is 
reallv what the question points to, whether this cruelty has been of moh 
a nature as to kill the children. 
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Q. AuTtblng that affected tbe health would affect that ? A. It might 
oot materiallj affect it. 

Q. It tends to ? A. It might tend to ; there is a great deal of pala that 
Is not oonaidered fatal in its effects upon children's lives. (Vol. 5, pp. 
217 to 220.) 

Dr. E. Y. Stoddaed, president of the Kochester Hmnane 
Society, baving "been called by the Commissioner, testified as 
follows : 

Q. Comparing the percentage with the percentage of deaths of bottle- 
fed babies under one year old, in families, what would you say ? A, The 
percentage is in favor of the orphan asylum; that is, the percentage of 
death is greater in the ordinary bottle-fed baby in the family In the 
community ; very much greater tban this, 

Q. Then you say that twenty-five per cent of deaths of babies under 
one year old, in this institution, is less than the percentage of bottle-fed 
babies at large in the State ? A. Ordinary cities ; yes, sir. 

Q. Take another item of these statistics during the same period: 
Number of children from one to two years, 130 ; number of deaths, thirty- ' 
one ; percentage of deaths, sixteen ; what do you say as to that percent- 
age? A. I say that is a fair percentage; from one to Ave years the 
mortality decreases in a geometrical ratio ; it is almost five times as much 
In the first year as in the second, therefore this proportion Is not 
remarkable, not remarkably favorable for the second year. 

Q. But the first is ? A. In bottle-children ; if they are all bottle-fed. 

Q. Number of children from two to three years, during the same period 
of nineteen years, liO; number of deaths, eight; percentage of deaths, 
Bix percent? A. Fair; Itlsagood, fair percentage. 

Q. Now, this : From January, 1885, to January, 1889, four years, no death 
of any child over two years old ; what do you say to that ? A. That is a 
good record. (Vol. 6, pp. 490, 491.) 

These opinionB of the fotir eminent physicians exaoniaed have 
been given quite at length, in order that the citizens of Monroe 
county may have cumulative evidence that whatever may have been 
the exceptional or particular abuses in administration, they have 
not materially affected the general usefulness or management of 
the Bochester Orphan Asylum. Tho presumption afforded by the 
statistica, that the general care has been good, is supported by 
the evidence relating to the food already considered, and by the 
general testimony of the witnesses called in behalf of the maitax>n. 

Another species of presumptive or circumstantial evidence is 
that relating to the affection and attitude of the children toward 
the martin. This was received against the objection of conosel for 
complainants. Bat it is, in my opinion, quite competent and vet7 
xelevaut to show the general relations sabF<isting between the 
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children and the matron. They are fair indications of her official 
conduct, not aa bearing on the truth of any particular accusation 
of misconduct, but as one kind of evidence tcuclung tie general 
character of her administration. 

Making ail allowance for the joyous and generous nature of 
children, their personal attachments to the matron, pro tanto, 
denote that there is something in her character for such attach- 
ments to take hold of. That the children have manifested, gen- 
erally kind, and frequently, warm feelings of regard for the 
matron, is shown by the evidence of the great majority of the wit- 
nesses who have testified on the subject, including managers, 
employes, teachers in the public school conducted hi the institution 
and in the Sonday school and by the neighbors. (VoL 3, pp. 526, 
641, 655, 576, 610 ; vol. 4, pp. 689, 698, 704, 715, 716, 729, 735, 
761, 773, 795, 797, 800, 857 ; vol. 5, pp. 47, 51, 70, 152, 241, 247, 
264, 274, voL 6, pp. 288, 290.) But there is testimony to the 
affect that all the children did not join in the expressions of 
regard. (VoL 1, p. 276 ; voL 6, p. 382.) 

Another corroborative circumstance is that committees and 
members of the board of managers have been in the habit of mak- 
ing general inspection of the asylum, aa well as special investi- 
gaUona of complaints, with diligence and intelligence quite as high 
as obtain in snch institutions of the best olasa Hr. Baines, of 
counsel for complainant, concedes that Krs. Sage, Mrs. Andrews 
and Mrs. Buell for their respective committees, namely : The 
matron's committee, the children's committee and the nnrsery 
committee, have been quite active in visiting. This concession is 
without reflection on other managers, many of whom have been 
regolar in th(>ir superviBioii. Hattie E. Stone, employed as 
teacher in the asylum, by the city of Bochester, from 
1883 to 1888, testified that of fourteen managers present 
when her evidence was given, twelve had visitod within 
two years, and some of them often. Mrs. Sa^e, the presi- 
dent of tiie board of managers and ex-qffido chairman of the 
matron's committee, testifies that this committee investigates com- 
plaints with authority, but that the children's committee some- 
times investigates and reports to the matron's committee. 

Mrs. Andrews testifies that the managers have always investi- 
gated charges against the conduct of their ^^nts, and that an 
examination of complaints c^ainst the matron was pending before 
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them undecided when, at their request, the examinatioa condaoted 
by the Commissioner was begun. (Vol 4, p. 726 ; vol 5, pp. 86, 
87, 139, 164, 166, 169, 170, 175, 176, 177, 179, 180.) 

Chamiel3 of activity and objects of effort, quite as commendable 
as those concerning inspection and investigation of the asylum, 
are those respecting the examinations and inquiries necessary to 
secure good homes for its graduates. Glimpses of the untiring 
energy of the president and other members of the board oi man- 
agers, in this the best of all works of an institution for children, 
may be had in the testimony on the hearing ; but this evidence is 
supplemented by the official knowledge of the Commissioner, to 
which reference will be mada (Vol. 3, pp. 535, 537 ; toL 5, pp. 
186, 194, 198, 266, 275; vol. 6, pp. 439 to 441.) 

The diligence of the board of manners in this and other 
matters is shown by the whole evidence ; and, with pertinent facts 
aiid opinions, is well illustrated by the following excerpts from the 
testimony of Mrs. Andrews, a representative of its children's 
committee, and of Mrs. 8^^, its president and ex-officto chairman 
of its matron's committee : 

OoMuissioNEB. — Don't you think it would be a good plan to have a 
record of corporal punishments kept ? 

Mrs. Andbews.^I do. 

Commission KB.— Have you any suggeatious to make in answer to the 
general Inquiry which I now put to you, as to any improvements or 
changes in the management and government of the inmates or the 
asylum ? 

If re. Amdkews.— Well, if I were going to make any suggestion, I would 
make quite a sweeping change, I thick ; I would make sweeping changes 
and I don't think they would be adopted ; if I were going to make any 
change, I should put a man and his wife in there, and I should have them 
do a great part of the work of the children's committee, for the reason, If 
there were a man put there, he could follow the children up and see' that 
tiie children had proper homes ; and another thing, it Is part of the duties 
of the children's committee to see that the money of the children is col- 
lected ; the children, many of them, come from low-lived homes, where I 
would not be wiUlag to go, and I suppose the money has been lost because 
we were unwilling to go to the home ; and janitors are not willing to take 
directions from a woman, and there has been some trouble lieoause janitors 
would not take directions from the matron. 

On the Commissioner's examination, Mrs. Sage made answers as 
follows : 

Q. As I understand, you keep a record of all these boys you put out? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And, OS I understaDd, with but oae -exception, you have written 
i«coinmendatioaa ; writtea 1q every ease out or towa, asoept onel 
A. Tee, sir. 

Q. And those la Bochester are either written or or^ ? A. Tea, sir. 

Q. From persoos whom you know or have the meims of knowing 
through refeceQce3 ? A. Tes, sir. 

Q, Now, to what extent do you follow these boys after they are put out ? 
A. Qt course we can not follow them constantly, because there is no paid 
employ^ to do It ; we follow them la thla way, by letters and In writing to 
those who have them. 

Q. You do spend a good deal of time Id endeavors to do that ? A. A 
great deal. 

Q, To the extent that Is practicable to you, an unpaid officer and man^ 
ager ? A. Tea, sir. 

Q. How much time do you give to the asylum, on the average, from day 
to day and year to year ? A. Uany days I give all day, from the time t 
get up lu the morning unti) 10 it night. 

Q. Do you give halt your time during the year? A. Fully that. 

Q. And during how many years have you done that? A. I have not 
devoted as much time until within the past twenty years. * > * 

Q. If an employ^ saw a child subjected to cruelty or abuse of any kind 
would It be proper to make a report to the children's committee as well as 
the matron's committee ? A, It certainly would. 

Q. And U it was a baby, under one year old. It would be proper to mak« 
the report to the nursery committee ? A. Tes, sir. 

Q. Would you regard it as proper to confine the complaints of employ^* 
to those made directly to the matron ? A. No, sir , we do not do it. 

Q, You would think it proper to answer to the proper govemmentof thft 
institution, that complaints soould be received by the respeotive com* 
mittees from the employ^ ? A. Yes. sir ; any complaints aside f rcim the 
little petty bickerings that to constantly arising among employ^. 

Q. I do not refer to complaints with reference to details of the house* 
bold, bukcomplalnts in regard to the govemmeni. care and treatment of 
the children. A. That should be referred to the ladies of the board. 

Q. Did the matron ever receive authority to Instruct the employes that 
the complaints were to be confined to her ? A. Not In reference to these 
things that you speak of; that referred to the things which belong 
properly to their relations to Mrs. Knight 

Q. Do you know, or have you ever heard before this investigation, any- 
thing tending to show that the matron ever gave any such Instructions 
to the employes, or any one of them ? A. Never. 

Q. In your opinion, would It not be well to have a record of corporal 
punishment? A. Itwould, 

Q. And regular r«™orts from that record to the board of managers, ot 
some prjper oommlttee of the board? A. I think Itwould; perhaps I 
mi^t say that we shall very likely adopt that at our next meeting, and 
after that was suggested the other day, the matron spoke of it herself &■ 
being an excellent plan ; she wished we had always had It, and adced tat 
• took. J J 
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Q. There is no dispoaitioa on the part of the OommissioneroertalnlT, and 
I Bttppose not on the part of anyone else, to make any recommendations 
tttat vould be offlaious or interfere with the proper management of the 
local board, Jut 1 rant to ask this question, whether you do not, *rom 
foar experience, consider Jiat it would oe very proper in an inetitution of 
this magnitude, the growth uhat i' has already attained, to have a house- 
keeper subordinate and responsible to the matron: that question is with- 
out any ..-eference to the merits of the present matron ? A. The assistant 
oocuples, I ijiln.k, such a place as that. 

Q. Does not the assistant have enough to do to look after the children ? 
A, The children are xn jchool a good deal of the time ; Mrs. Knight looks 
after the children a great deal; these duties are divided hetween them ; 
ttie assistant, jr ,iousekee>}6r, hands out the supplies, if Mrs. Knight is 
tinsy, and, I fliink, she generally does It. 

Q. It is not with reference to any details of housework that I put this 
question, butvrlth reference to the care which should be given to the 
^Idren ; don't you think that that would require all the time of one com- 
petent person without the care of the housekeeping? A. Well, I don't 
think It would. 

Q. ijhe has to superintend these things ? A. She superintends the man- 
agement of the children of course ; tho teachers have them in school ; they 
wedirided; the^Irls, don't knowwhohas charge of the girls out of school, 
«nd either the assistant or Mrs. Knight has the charge of the boys out ot 
school. 
, Q. From your experience in this Institution, and your observation in 
•ther institutions, do you not think that the danger In all institutions, how- 
ever good, is to inatitutionize children, and to treat them oa a class Instead 
nS giTing tiiem personal treatment and parental government ? A. I Qtink 
ttis. 
— .. Q. That is a danger against which every one la authority has to fight all 
Dte time, as -i matter of course. Isn't it; the whole tendency In every 
Institution, and a very strong tendency is toward machine governmenv 
machinery ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The responsible head of an institution of this kind, the matron in this 
«Bse, should know every ohUd and the temperament, constitution and all 
the circumstances which would contribute to the proper education and 
tinning of that child ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And should give that ohlld personal and parental government; not 
Vachine government; Isn't Lihatso? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would not that take all iho time of one person, however competent, 
to an Institution ot Tour magnitude ? A. I.don't know ; I should have to 
think of that; I ttiink where there are so many boys there should be a 
mn, not necessarily a man and his wife. 

Q. It ,-ould be better, ot course, other things being equal ? A. Thaio 
would l^e ::ome advantages and some disadvantages. 

Q. Don't you think It would be well to have :l paid agent to follow iJiese 
boys after iiey are Indentured ? A. That is one great reason why thi^y 
need— I advocated asuperintendent; that would be a part o7 his dutios, 
this clerical work I do, and looking after the children after we put them 
wit.. 
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Q. The great danger, you have observed, is the Institution lain g these 
children, if they remain In an institution ; but if put out, the danger is 
in their not having proper homes, and you have to steer between those 
dangers or disadvantages ; itwouldbean advantage to have apaid agent? 
A, Yes, sir; you speak of the children being institutionized; it has been 
our great pride that we thought our children were not; and it has 
been remarked by people who came from other Institutions that the 
children had more of a home air. 

Q. I believe that your institution is celebrated for its diligence in putting 
out children? A. Ttatis our main object. 

Q. Ot course, you may incur the danger of having homes that are not 
perfectly proper for some of the children? A. I have no doubt that such 
things have occasionally occurred, with the best care ; our aim is to put 
every child Into a borne j ust as soon as a suitable home offers. 

Q, Have you any general suggestions to make? A. No, sir; Ihavenot; 
this plan of a superintendent has been a favorite one of mine for many 
years, and I have always said I hoped to live to see the day when we 
should have an Income sufBcient to have one. (VoL 5, pp. 275 to 2M.) 

Now, all this diligence and intelligence directed and devoted to 
the general care of the children in this orphans' home, raiaes the 
farther presamption that such general care has been good. 

And the direct proof is not to the contrary ; but the preponder- 
ance of the positive testimony is in support of the three several 
presumptions to the same effect 

The preanmption from the vital statistics relating primarily to 
the regulations and man^^ment affecting the physical health of 
the children; the presumption from their manifestations of 
l^ard for the matron, respecting more particularly her adminis- 
tration in its bearing on their moral health so far as respects 
their affectional nature, and the presumption from the faithful 
discharge of the obligations of the managers relating to the 
general welfare of their wards, with direct evidence corroborating, 
Tarrants the finding that proper care has been taken of the gene- 
ral well-being of the wards of the Bocheeter Orphan Asylum. 

That the presumption from the vital statistics does not exclude 
exceptions or particular cases ot abuse, was pointed out by Dr. 
Moore and Dr. Ely, with reference to excess of corporal punish- 
ments. The same distinction most be made regarding the infer- 
ence from the general attitude of children. 

Porthermore, the general supervision by the managers naturally 
is in correspondence with the general situation and oonditioiy ot 
things so inspected or investigated by them, and not at all with 
esoeptional or special conditions' not particularly examined by 
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fhem. The testimony of their president ahowB that occnrrences, 
a<4 Trell as complaints, may escape the eye and ear of stated 
iuspectioii i or ex parte investigations, for she states that on this 
ezaminatiou of both sides, most of the evidence is new to the 
manners. However self-sacrificing the members of the board 
may have been in the discharge of their duties, it will not be 
maintained by many of them that they have been in the habit of 
seeing the wards of the asylum at all hours, or studying all the 
cases individually. It would be in consonance with the experi- 
ence of other similar boards if they have been instant in season 
but not out of season. This degree of diligence may be at great 
self-sam£ce, as it has been in the board of managers of the 
Bochester Orphan Asylum, and it entitles the Board to the con- 
fidence and gratitude of the public. But neither this diligence 
nor this confidence should shield any agent of the asylum from 
public or private accusations of special abuses and evils which, 
in tiie nature of things, would probably escape general super- 
vision. In fine, each one ot the three general presumptions, from 
cifaumstantial evidence showing the general condition of things, 
is, from its very force and scope, no presumption at all as to the 
exceptional or extraordinary evils and abuses which are estab- 
lished by direct, positive and satisfactory proofs. I therefore 
find that the general care of the children, with such qualifi- 
cations and exceptions as have already been found, has been 
good 

Have these qualifications and exceptions been brought home to 
the knowledge or notice of the manners? Evidently not, for 
reasons already given. Far be it from me to make the iaatron a 
shield for sins of negligence on the part of her superiors. 
But we have seen that, in the absence of all and any evidence to the 
contrary on this examination, it should be taken as an inherent 
probability thai the officials who were neither engaged in active 
duties of administration, nor resident in the asylum, would in their 
supervision and inspections for the most part, be apt to ciis- 
oover the general results without the exceptions. This natural 
probabilify is strengthened by the experience of other institntions, 
vhich is so general and so well known that official notice is taken 
of it here^ Moreover, the presumption is confirmed by the 
evidence, both ciroumstantial and direct As already proved. 
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mauj of the resident employes never discoTered sach exceptions. 
(VoL 3, p. 612 ; vol 4, pp. 696, 700, 714, 721, 731, 743, 756, 763, 
7i>4, 768, 781, 792, 796, 802, 806, 811, 834; vol. 5, pp. 6, 41> 286; 
vol. 6, p. 299.) Other employes who did obaerre them were cog- 
nisant, also, of endeavors to conceal them from visitors. (VoL 2, 
p. 304 to 308.) 

Moreover, as we have also seen, it was generally understood by 
the subordinates and domestics that they were not to bring their 
reports to the managers. And most of the witnesses for the 
complainants did, in fact, as they generally testify on cross-exam- 
ination, fail to notify the managers at or near the time of the 
alleged evils and abuses. Even Mr. Ellis, as already noted, denies 
that he advised the president of the board of managers of any of 
the acts for which he now brings accusations. And Dr. Wood- 
rnff, who, when eidled to treat a sick baby was of opinion that it 
had been dragged, testl&es that she did -not advise the officers or 
managers of the same. These are fair samples of the cases. 
(Vol. 2, p. 290 ; voL 6, p. 480.) The evidence shows that each 
and ^1 complaints made in a direct and manly or womanly way, 
at or near the time of the alleged occurrence, were investigated 
by the board of managers or one of its committees or members ; 
though it is not shown that such attendance of witnesses or 
discovery of facts by them could be enforced, as would make such 
investigations other than ex parte. 

It is this very inability of the managers or trustees to make 
either investigations or inspections, that would discover the extra- 
ordinary and exceptional evils and abuses now shown, which 
should make them liberal towards the complainants; and the 
members of the Humane Society, especially, charitable to 
the committees and members of the board of managers. Though 
the board of trustees is not charged with primary responsibility 
for the management and internal administration of the asylum, 
its president, who, with other members, has taken great interest 
in and made frequent visits to the same, testifies as follows: 'I 
never have been there to see her whipping, so 1 couldn't tell about 
the severity of the whipping ; and I never heard any complaints 
as to cruel whipping ; 1 have heard complaints of severe whip- 
ping, but never heard cruel whipping complained of until tiua 
iavestigatton commenced." ^YoL 3, p. 524.) 
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On the examination of the president of the board of manager)^ 
she made answer as follows i 
By the Comuissioner: 
Q. Have you seen anything on the part of any of the ladles oonneoted 
with the institution that ■would lead you to be!ic--e 'hey were not willing 
'to Investigate? A. Never; these thinga that ha e come before us; I don't 
think nny of the&e things have ever come to our knowledge baioie ; I can 
say for myeelf that there are very few of these complaints that have ever 
been brought to us ; I will say that many of the witnesses that have been 
before us here, we have talked with and urged them to tell us if they knew 
anything, ant! have not been able to obtain a word. 

The notices irom the members of the Humane Society were not 
reports of transactions at or near tne time thereof, bat subsequent 
complauits by wholesale, which were naturally, and, perhaps, 
unavoidably made up of mixed materials, most of which the 
managers of the asylum knew to be false, as since so proved ; and 
the residue of which they believed might be so. The managers 
are, therefore, justified in their decision to await the results of 
this investigation beiore accepting any < ' the accusations as true ; 
even as the complainants are justified in bringing accusations, 
part of which have been proved to be true. 

The commissioner must refrain from criticisms of the com- 
plainants and the managers for their mutual criticisms of each 
other, lest his own reflections on them should be as nnjnstifiabla 
as their reciprocal reflections on each other ; for it is quite natural 
that the first heat engendered by the friction and contention of 
different bodies of persons moving in differeut directions, if not at 
cross purposes, should have evolved some fire. But now that the 
motions should subside, having been translated into their results, 
it is time to look at the results only. It is reasonable to assume 
that the managers will be magnanimous,- and forgetting all per- 
sonal grievances and resolutely looking away from all personal 
considerations, will be mindful only of their sacred trusts and 
responsibility, with solicitude for the discharge of their official 
duties in the light of the truth elicited in this inquiry. 

SUMMAET OF FlRDINOS FROM THE EviDENOE. 

The facts found from the proofs, with the reasoim, having been 

presented, a summary of the findings proper may be stated as 

toUows : The vital statistics of the children in this asylum have 

been better than those in the average institution or family, fhe 
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direct proof thus made is favorable, for one great object in 
asjlam management is to prevent high death rates. But the pre^ 
sumption raised by this proof is even more favorable, for in tha 
absence of evidence showing that the cases of disease and illness 
aaid depressed vitality have been in more than the legitimate pro- 
portion to these statistics, it is probable that the degree of health 
has attained a high standard. The presumption stands, as the 
proofs are not to the contrary, but corroboratory. 

The findings required by the evidence, have shown that the 
food and care in both departments of the asylum, and the manage- 
ment in the nursery, have been good, with few and slight excep- 
tions ; but that the good government of the other division, 
embracing the older inmates, has been subject to exceptions of ■ 
greater number and gravity. 

The discipline has included corporal punishments of several 
sorts, which are objectionable. The matron, in her own langaage, 
"has to whip a great deal." This seems to be true respecting both 
the expressed measure of and the implied necessity for such 
whipping ; though the necessity is not found to be in the situaticm, 
bnt in the want or limitation of ideas and special faculties prop- 
erly to meet it. Many of the whippings have been for mere irr^ 
ularity or slight disobedience. Floggings less in number have 
been extremely severe, and a few have been excessive. These cor- 
poral chastisements, excessive in number and degree, have been 
owing on the part of the matron, not to any cruelty of disposition 
or intention, bat to a certain incompetency for government, with- 
out such methods or measures, and to a certain infirmity of tem- 
perament or temper, under the exceeding pressure of the duties of 
both housekeeping and matronizing 100 children continuoasly 
during thirteen years. The evidence that some of such castiga- 
tions were infiicted in passion or anger, when taken together with 
all the proofs, shows not cruelty, but only such infirmity. 

A course of punishments for involuntary acts of wetting sheets 
and beds by boys, due to their bodily disease or weakness, was 
continued by the matron for a series of years, without any cure or 
mitigation of the physical symptoms. These punishments con- 
sisted in part of the infliction of floggings, and in part of the 
imposition of the wet sheets upon and over the heads and faces 
of the victims. This persistent conduct of the matron against con* 
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tinaous indications showing tbat it was unjust, was due to n, cer- 
tain incompetency mentioned in the foregoing. 

Children hare been put into water in the bath-tub or latmdry- 
tub and there threatened with drowning, and thereby greatly 
frightened by the matron. These acts have been dne not to 
cruel or maUcious motives, but to the indrmities already alluded 
to, unfitting their subject for the proper man^ement of a large 
body of children, including unruly members, according to approved 
methods. 

The managers, so far, have not been responsible for the extraor- 
dinary conduct of the matron in exercising discipline. They have 
neither authorized nor ratiSed it. They have not condoned it 
while waiting for the facts. That their want of knowledge has 
not been due to negligence in their inspection has been found from 
the evidence, which, on this subject, shows, amoi^ other things, 
that such official conduct of the matron, for the most part, was 
out of the ordinary, not only in character, but in occurrence. 

The general fact that the exceptionaole acts in question have 
been also exceptional, has been found in justification of the man- 
agers in their official capacity, as well as of the matron in her 
personal character. 

The evidence affects the matron, not in respect of womanly 
kindness or worthiness, but with regard to special limitations of 
matronly qualities and faculties for the government and manago- 
ment of an orphan asylum. 

The proofs touching the managers evince their diligent disehaxgc 
of duties, not only in caring for their wards while in the asylum, 
but also in transplanting them from this nursery into natural 
homes, and in keeping watch over them in their new family relations. 

In fine, it has been found, from the evidence, that most of the 
chains liave been disproved ; that the abuses which have occiured 
have been relatively neither continuous nor numerous, and that, 
subject to the exceptions and qualifications made, the general 
condition of things has been good. 

. Qener&l CoNixnsioNS. 

The data for such deductions as should be made un this 
examination may well be extended beyond the facts proved on 
the formal hearing, for there are other facts that are so well 
known as to require official notice. 
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The vital Btatistics of the orphan asylums of the Tarions cities 
and countieB of the State, oone of which have been offered in 
evidence save those of the asylum under ezaminatioQ, but many 
of which are in the archives of the State Board of Charities, are 
instructive and important in carrying this investigation to just 
conclttsiona. The death-rates of the asylum in question were 
proved, and were shown on the hearing to be low and below the 
average of the best institutions or familiea Now the archives of 
the State Board furnish additional data confirming, enlarging and 
illustrating this remarkably favorable showing on the question 
of the general condition and care of the inmates of the Bochester 
Orphan Asylom. 

Another example of material facts exhibiting the relative dili- 
gence of the mana^rs of this asylum, in guarding its sanitary 
conditions, is found by a comparison of other institutions in the 
matter of compliance with the provisions of chapter 633 of the 
Laws of 1886, designed to preserve the health oi children in 
institutions, and with the rules of the State Board of Health under 
ibis law, intended to prevent the communication of cont^ons 
diseases of the ©ye and skin. Many orphan asylums io the State 
have failed to obey or respect these rules, while the asylum in 
qnestioQ has duly obeyed and honored these requirements in their 
spirit and reason as well as in their letter ; as evidenced in email- 
ing their terms, by famishing each child not only with the indi- 
vidual towels as prescribed, but also with an individual wash-bowl, 
aa well oa hair-brush, comb and tooth-brush , and as evidenced, 
firgt of all, by anticipating the law, in making these civilizing and * 
sanitary arrange me'nts, several years before its enactment. 

A further . illustration of broad-minded and large-hearted 
endeavors to fulfill official obligations on the part of the managers 
of this asylum, is familiar to persons who are acquainted with the 
characteristics of the different asylums for children in the various 
parts of the State. Few institutions, if any, have done so much 
as this one to prevent the baneful effects of letting these corporate 
or artificial homes become the substitutes to take the place of, 
instead of portals te introdnce to, natural or family homes and 
life. The bad results of the mistaken policy which would 
aggrandize the institution, by depriving ite wards of a natural life 
in a family home, are sometimes summed up by describing tha 
HO-called beneficiary in a new word, coined by specialiste, namely, 
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" institationized." This word is ezpressiTe and eloquent to thoM 
vho know the (acts. 

But the practical problema are not all solred when the directors 
are willing to sacrifice the institution for the child, instead cf 
the child to the institution, for bad families are worse homes than 
are ordinary asylums. 

iNow, the manners of the Rochester Orphan Asylum have dili- 
gently sought good family homes for the children committed to 
their charge, and in this direction have reduced below the aver- 
t^e, if not to the minimum, the necessary evils of the corporate 
and artificial life over which they preside. In doing this good 
work the president, with other members of the board of managers, 
has been distinguished for great self-sacrifice durii^ the life of a 
generation. 

These illastrations sufSce to show that the proper evidence 
respecting the government and man^ementof the children in this 
orphans' homcj is not confined to the testimony of witnesses sworn 
on the formal hearing, and that to so limit it would be in deroga- 
tion of the intention and express provisions of the statute author- 
izing the examination. 

The fact& found trom the sworn testimony and stated in the 
summary, are indeed determined solely by such evidence on the 
hearing, without reference to other sources of information or 
other considerations. But further facts, ot which official notice is 
properly taken, show the diligence and devotion of the managers, 
in ways that can not iustlv be ignored. It is, therefore, from all 
- the well-established data, including the facts as found from the 
proofs on the hearing proper, that the Commissioner should draw 
his general conclusions, in accordance with the elementary prin- 
ciples directing this examination. 

The tundamental principles underlying such jisi conclusions 
may be illustrated by two examples, namely ; (1) Principles 
determining the rules for jui%ment on the corporal punishments 
in evidence ; and (2) principles governing afl just rules for criti- 
cism of the official character and competency, as well as conduct, 
of the superintendent or matron of an orphan asylum. 

Under the first example ii is not fair to take the advanced 
positions of specialists from which to measure the shortcomings 
of any officer. But at the same time due care should be used not 
to cast discredit upon progressive ideas, or lessen their infiuenoe 
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for priyate conference and persaasion. Mr. Letchworth, taite 
president of the State Board -of Charities, irith Dr. Hoyb and 
Mr. Fanning, its present secretaries, are of opinion that the rod 
shoald not be tolerated in asylnms or reformatories for children, 
any mora than the cat-of-nine-tails should be tolerated in prisons 
or on ships. These men are not visionaries' or enthnsiasts or 
doctrinaires, but they are very practical persons, speaking from 
wide observation of institntions, and making their indactions 
from general facts. While changes in the management of prisons 
and insane asylums have been decried, the reformers have p. ..red 
their theories by actaal experiments, showing that their advanced 
ideas respecting corporal chastisements and restraints, when 
reduced to practice in actual conditions, have resulted in better 
order, contrary to the predictions of the conservatives. It is 
believed that similar trials by competent persons in good faith 
in orphan asylnms would in similar ways, and with similar result, 
verify the same underlying principle. A higher test of compe- 
tency in saperintendents and matrons would thus be secured 
The present rule, indeed, is, that given the same classes of children, 
and the same degrees of order and overt obedience attained, 
corporal punishments by such officials is in the inverse order and 
ratio of their mental and moral power to govern. The position 
of Bach officers, though m loco parentis, is not guarded like that of 
the pareni There is no restraint of natural affection upon their 
almost irresponsible power, which without such restraint tends to 
abuse. In the absence of such power there would be retained a 
sufficient catalogue of remedies, in seclusion, confinement and 
other corporal or physical punishments, with the withdrawal of 
privileges and other moral penalties and restraints. It is not that 
the authority to inflict corporal castigations might not have a 
good effect at some exceptional time, on some exceptional child ; 
it is rather that outside of the natural home, and in the official 
and artificial life of a corporate society, the general results of the 
exercise of such authority are bad. 

Bn^ as already intimated, it would be unjust to apply such an 
advanced standard to this examination. On the contrary, certain 
equities regarding the matron, if not respecting the children, call 
for a decision on her past acts of discipline, according to a conserva- 
tive role of judgment. No more conservative role can be adopted 
th.in that which has heretofore obtained by general agreement of 
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reasonable men, for family goTemment. This general rule, I 
Teature to state, permits the corporal chastisement of ehildren in 
a. family, proportionate to the nature of the offenses and the 
character and condition of the offenders, to which they are applied ; 
and in the reasonable discretion of the parent or the person 
in loco parentis, administering the same ; but only upon the con- 
ditions that the castigations are not to be inflicted (1) while the 
parent is in an angry or unduly excited mood; or (2) for mere 
irregularities or slight misdemeanors ; or (3) in immoderate or 
excessive degrees. 

Now the facts established by the evidence of the witnesses on 
the hearii^, as stated in the summary of findings, show that each 
and all of these conditions have been grossly violated by the matron. 
The facts of the unjust imposition of wet sheets and of the threats 
of drowning, found from the evidence, and stated in the summary, 
are also gross violations by the matron of the first principles of 
humanity as well as of good government of children. 

All just rules of criticism of the qualifications of the chief officer 
of an orphan asylum, assume, as elementary principles, that the 
proper bearing of the office of superintendent or matron is not a 
trade or a profession, but a calling never rightly followed without 
special fitness in the person obeying the call ; and that, while per- 
fection is not to be expected, success and excellence will be mora 
nearly attained if pursued with an eye single to the exclusive 
good of the beneficiaries. It is believed that in many walks in 
life, some of them quite humble, are men and women, specify 
' prepared to do altmistic and self-sacrificing and missionary work 
in this direction. 

I do not forget that a person may be well qualified to act as the 
governor of the commonwealth, or as a minister in the Christiui 
church, and not be fitted to superintend an orphan asylum ; and 
so I remember, also, that incapacity or incompatibility for the 
government of an orphans' home does not involve general defects 
in ability or character ; but I reflect, most of all, that the man- 
agement of such a corporate home is charged with its sacred 
trusts, in behalf, not of its own chosen agents, but of the wards 
whom the law chooses for it, and in favor not more of those well- 
favored by nature than of those ill-favored by heredity, education 
or otherwise. 
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It is, therefore, upon the uaderljing principles, as well as from 
the facts established, that I have endeavored to draw the j'lst con- 
cloBions of thiB examination, as follovs . 

First The man^^ement of the Itochester Orphan Asylum has 
been distinguished bj a humane, enlightened and progressive 
Bpirit on the part of its manners. 

Second. The Etdministration of the present matron, though 
credited with general results that are good, and on the whole 
characterized by a conscientious attempt to discharge the obliga- 
tions of her office, and by a sincere regard for the welfare of the 
children committed to her charge, has been marked by cer- 
tain exceptions, due to certain disabilities and limitations of 
her own. 

Third. The exceptions which have marred the official record of 
the matron, consisting of improper and excessive pnnishmetits, 
and owing to a certain inability to govern without recourse to 
them, and a certain infirmity of temperament, all as stated in the 
findings of fact, while not impeaching her nprightness or kindness 
of heart, or her general character or capacity, do impair her 
faculty and fitness for the special work of her office to a serioua 
degree, and, therefore, do invoke radical relief of some sort. 

Fourth. The choico of remedies for such evils and abuses rests 
in the sound discretion of the managers, who in the first instance 
of such matters are clothed witTi full anthority and charged with 
the sole responsibility. The exercise of such discretion should be 
reasonable and with reference, first, to the good of the ohildren, 
as the primary and paramount consideration ; and with only 
secondary and subordinate regard to agents, who, unlike the 
children, are not wards, and are not in any special relation of 
trusi 

Fifth. Mindful that it is less difficult to criticise than it is to 
create or construct an institution, or to conduct its affairs as the 
manners on the whole have so well done, the Oommissioner, 
after patient and painful inquiry into the abuses and evils to be 
remedied and corrected, recommends action on the following 
BTiggestions : 

L The office of superintendent of the asylum should be created ; 
and, within a convenient bat reasonable time, a competent and 
worthy man shoald be appointed to fiill the office. 
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This reoommeHdation is in accordance with the suggestion of 
two principal witnesses at the hearing, namely : Mrs. Andrews, 
representing the children's committee, and Mis. Sage, the president 
of the board of managers and ex-officio ohairman of its matron's 
committee. 

2. On or before the appointment of the saperintendent, the 
official relations of the present matron should be discontinued. 

This reconuueudatlon is, from the nature of things, requiring 
that the trial of a new system should be unembarrassed by old 
conditions ; and is also forced upon us by the foregoing findings 
and conclusions. 

3. More nurses should be emoloyed in the nursery, especially 
when sickness prevails. 

This recommendation is supported by the testimony of former 
nurses, who are almost unanimous ; and by evidence of the opinion 
of the visiting physician. 

4. The official record of corporal punishments of all sorts, which 
vi&s immediately adopted on the suggestion of the Gommissioner 
at the hearing, should he continued. The. record should include 
in each case the name of the offenders, the nature of the offense, 
the form and degree of punishment and the reasons for its impo- 
sition, with such other remarks, if any, as the officers may see fit 
to enter. 

5. The official reports of the chief officer, which were diacon- 
tinned for the relief of the present matron, should be revived. 
Such relief can be secured without sacrificing the benefits of the 
reports, by eliminating from them, in the discretion of the officer^ 
all long reflections of a pious or moral or other sort, and by con- 

■ fining them to statements of facts and of principles and rules of 
action applied, with the results. 

Such stated reports of the superintendent, in writing, to the 
board of managers, should be supplemented and reinforced by 
regular and special reports of its committees. 

It is tbus only that the board can have its conscience informed. 

A little red tape, though often decried, is needed in the pro- 
ceedings of large boards, in order to save time as well as to pre- 
vent oversights and mistakes. 

& Maiiagers should always enter their names, with the dates of 
their visits, in a register to be kept at the asylum for suoh 
purpose. 
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7. Though the adyanced theory of pumshments in institaiions, 
that has been ahready considered, rests for its authority not only 
in a higher idea hut also in a wider experience, the accumulatioQB 
whereof show the inevitable abuse of the older system, there 
appears to be no present prospect of its immediate admission in 
the average asylum. 

If, in the progress of thought as well as things, this time and 
place should be propitious for the development of the pew order, 
new perils and problems would also arise. The advanced system, 
if adopted, would result in abolishing all whipping, hut should 
also prevent the substitution of worse or improper forms of cor- 
poral and other punishments, of which there would be great 
danger. To withdraw the rod, without taking away the spirit 
that castigates for the sake of penalty rather than reform, would 
be simply to clear the room for the entrance of new evils and 
abuses, and such an experiment in any orphan asylum would 
leave the last state of that institution worse than the first For 
discipline in a corporate home is more necessary than in a family 
home ; but its exercise is more liable to assume depraved and 
degraded forms, and such liability becomes almost always the 
inevitable tendency, wherever it is not constantly overruled by 
the directors of the corporation. 

8. Bules for the regulation of all pamshmento should be made 
by the board of manaf^rs. 

The present by-law on the subject is indefinite. Punishment 
by whipping, if not discontinued, should be strictly limited in 
number and degree. 

9. All rules that ate important should be made also permanent 
by incorporation in the by-laws. 

Such of the by-laws and rules as relate to the government or 
gnidance of the employes or inmates, should be printed, framed 
and hang in conspicuous places in the institution. 

10. The published and posted by-laws of the asylum should 
provide that all complaints affecting its wards, may be made 
directly to any committee or member of the board of manners. 
Free communication from the children and domestics to the mem- 
bers of the board should be encouraged. The open way for such 
oral or written correspondence might admit incidental evils pro- 
moted by fault-finding dispositions. But such mischiefs would 
be less injurious than those of concealment or suppression. The 
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admimstrationof the trust committed to the board can not avoid thd 
embarraBsmeDts of choosing lesser evils, and redocing such to the 
minimnm. The way opened for such sincere correspondence, as is 
recommended, can be reasonably secured against, if not entirely 
closed to espion^e and other perverted practices. The institotion- 
ary spirit may be liberalized by wise means for securing access to and 
promoting interconrse with the managers, who are free from its lim- 
itations, and who feel the contacts and impulses of a larger environ- 
ment, in their relations to the prc^essive world. Such true com- 
munity and correspondence between subordinates and superiors, 
all concerned should seek, in order to counteract the inevitable 
tendency to " institntionize " officers as well as beneficiaries in 
every orphan asylum. 

Finally, these recommendations and sn^estions have been 
made to accompany the findings of fact and general conclusions, 
in the hope that whatever of error may be in them altc^ether 
will be eliminated, and that ^le remainder vrill help to carry 
oat the true purposes of all parties to the investigation, which, 
at its opening, were stated by the Commissioner as follows: 
" So far as the complaints have been commnnicated to me, they 
have been accompanied with the request that no undue publicity 
or injury to the institution should be suffered in elicitinn the 
truth; and, on the other hand, the request for this investigation 
on the part of the two boards of the asylum has been conveyed 
to me in language unmistakable, leaving no doubt that it is their 
desire that the investigation may be complete and thorough. 
Indeed, the remarks of counsel this morning indicate this spirit 
on both sides, and it is pleasant to know that the aides will not be 
known as opposite sides, but as different parts of the investigation, 
having for their object the eliciting of the truth. It is hoped that 
prejudices or misapprehensions that may have grown out of these 
complaints will give way in the common pursuit of the truth. 
For convenience, the counsel for the complainants will have the 
affirmative, that is the burden of proof, on the common presump- 
tion which obtains in aU matters, that charges are to be regarded 
as false until proven to be true by trustworthy and satisfactory 
evidence. And I am sure that we shall have not only the benefit 
of this presumption in this case, but also of another assumption 
of fair-dealing and disposition, namely, that all concerned desire 
that these charges may be proven to be unfounded ; tmd, also, on 
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the other hxad, that all oouceroed demand that -whatever tmth 
there may be in them shall be established by sal 
evidence." (Vol 1, p. 2.) 

I trust that the resalto may prove the fairness of the 
ises, and may go far towards correcting abuses, remedy 
rebuking false charges, tempering oomplaints and o 
reconciling parties, settling idle contentions over facts, a 
ing opinions and ideas respecting the true ideal and alsc 
practical standard for actaat attainment in the trea 
children committed to the care of corporations. 

Dated at Rochebteb, July U, 1889. 

OSOAB CEAIG 
J.6 Oommi 
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To the State Board of Charities : 

In the matter of the Kocheater Orphan Asylum, 
datioDs, which, Trith the general conolasions on tl 
were approved by the Board Jnly 12, 1889, have bee 
adopted by the managers of the institution. ' 
GTidenced by the resolutions unanimonsly adopt 
copy of which, with my approval as published by 
appended as Schedule A. 

The opinion was expressed by the members of 
of the local board, which recommended to it these 
well as by myself in conference with them prior to tl 
the. success of the action abolishing whipping o 
depended upon the selection of a, proper person 
Such dependency creates a demand tor high qualifi 
o£Scer ; and thus exerts influence for the best, in( 
as directly, upon the government of the institution. 

The room has been swept and garnished to bci pc 
the evil spirits of reaction, but by the good spirit o 

The advanced action of this asylum places 
enlightened and pr<^e8Bive orphan asylums, whi 
permitted corporal punishments by whipping oi 
mitted, have abobshed the same. 

I believe that the good faith of the manage) 

well as the members of its committee, will discour 

criticisms by nltra conservatives, and all pessimist 

. tions ; and that their eamesl endeavors will secure 

precedent to success. 

OSCAR 01 
C 

Dated December 11, 1889. 
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RocHESTEE Orphan Assxdm. 

A.t a special meetdng of the Bochester Orphan AhjIhiu man- 
agers, Saturday afternoon, the following report of a special com- 
mittee was UQanimously adopted : 

Whbreas, The Hon. Oscar Craig, president of the State Board of 
Charities, ae commissioner of the seventh district, has recommended 
action by the managers of the Rochester Orphan Asylum upon certain' 
suggestions speciSed in his report, dated July 11, 1889 ; and 

Whebb&s, The managers have duly considered the same; it is 

Besotoed, That, as to the first suggestion, that " the office of super- 
intendent of the asylum should be created, and, within a conTenient 
hut reasonable time, a competent and worthy man should be appointed 
to fill the office," it is not deemed advisable to create such office at the 
present time, for the reason that the income and resources of the 
asylum are not sufficient to justify the increased expense necessarily 
involved in such change. 

Beaolixd, That, inasmuch as the managers have already increased 
the number of nurses in the nursery, it is regarded as unnecessary to 
take further action upon the suggestion that more nurses should be 
employed in the nursery. 

Resolved, That, in addition to the entries by the visiting managers 
of their names and dates of their visits, in the register kept for that 
purpose, each manager visiting the asylum also enter the hour at 
which such visit is made; and that, in case she observes any unusual 
conditions or occurrences, whether favorable or unfavorable, she make 
a minute of the same to the end that the attention of the hoard may be 
called to them at its next meeting. 

Resolved, That no whipping of any ward of. the asylum be allowed 
to be done by any officer or employe of the asylum. 

Resolved, That the office of govemedB and registrar be created, and_ 
that the entire and exclusive discipline, management and control of 
all the children of the asylum and such other duties as the board of 
managers shall prescribe be devolved on such officer, subject to such 
rules and regulations for the government of the children as shall be 
made by the board of managers, and that such officer be directly 
responsible to the board. 
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SeaolvBd, Thai tbfi goveraesB and registrar be reqnired to record in 
a book known as the "book of discipline," such as is now and has 
been in nae in the asylam, all cases of punishment — the nature of 
offense committed, and the character of the punishment adminiatered; 
and furtber, that in caae of anj serious or unusual punishment a 
iritnesB ahall be present who shall record with the goTemess and 
registrur, a statement of the facts or sign the statement made by the 
said officer in said book. 

Seaolved, That the governess and registrar shall anpervise all visits 
made to the children by their parents and friends, and that she be 
responsible for the strict observance of the by-laws relating to such 
▼isite, and receive and receipt for the moneys for board of children, 
paid by parents or friends on visiting day, and account for the same 
to the chairman of the children's committee on Saturday of each week. 

Heedved, That the governess and registrar be required to make 
stated reports in writing at each regular meeting of the board of 
managers, similar to those required and heretofore made by other 
o£Boers, giving the facts and details of the management of her depart- 
ment for each month; and that these be supplemented by regular and 
special reports of the committees as heretofore made. 

Beaolved, That the by-laws be amended to conform to and incor- 
porate the provisions of these resolutions, and that the printed copies 
of the by-laws relating to, and now posted in, each department, be 
made to correspond with such amendments, and that a copy of all the 
by-laws be printed and posted in a conepicuous place in the asylum. 
Mas. M. W. COOKK 

Ocbiber 19, 1889. Secrebay. 

OommiBsioner Craig indorsed the above as follows : 
The action indicated by the foregoing resolutions, is a substan- 
tial compliance with the recommendations and meets my hearty 
approval It is in line also with the history of the board of 
managers of the institiition, respecting which my first conolnsion 
already formed and published, is that " the management of the 
Bochester Orphan Asylum has been distinguished by a humane, 
enlightened and progressive spirit on the part of the manners." 
Their advanced action, abolishing whipping, leads other orphan 
asTlums. 

OSOAB CBAIG, 
State Gommisgioner of Charlies. 
BooGDBSTBB, October, 19, 1889. 
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To the State Board of Gharities: 

The reformatorieB which are maintaiiied by the State are as 
follows : 

New York State Eefonuatorj, Elmira ; Hooae of B«fage for 
Women, Hndson ; House of Befnge, Kandall's Island, New York 
city ; State Industrial School, Rochester. The first two and the 
State IndoBtrial School are governed by managers appointed by 
the Otovemor and Senate, and the Hoose of Befnge bj a self- 
perpetnatiug board. 

The State Reformatory (established in 1876) is for men between 
the ages of 16 and 30, convicted for the first time of a felony. The 
sentences may not extend beyond the maximum provided by law 
for the offense committed, and may be diminished at the discretion 
of the managers, and the inmates be discharged on probation 
preparatory to a final disoharge. 

The House of Refuge for Women (opened in 1887), is for those 
between 15 and 30 years, guilty of disorderly conduct and mis- 
demeanors only. The sentences may not exceed five years and 
may be diminished at the discretion of the managers, and the 
inmates may, as in the case of the Stat^ Reformatory, be discharged 
on probation. 

The House of Befage on Randall's Island (established in 1813), 
and the State Industrial School (established in 1847), were 
intended for juvenile delinquents of both sexes under 16 years of 
atge. The managers have by law control of all boys committed to 
tbeir charge until their majority, and of girls until 18 years of 
i^e, bnt they have in practice to a great extent relinquished the 
power for good thus placed in their hands, the custom being to 
disohaige the majority of their inmates to parents or friends and 
thus to give up the responsibility for their future weU-being. 
This mnst be considered as a great misfortune. 
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These institntions recdive umnbers of ypnng children not in the 
least BTiitahle subjects for their discipline, the State maintaining 
them in expensive buildings and under an expensive system, 
because various county officials think it a convenient way of 
relieving their respective localities of their support The most 
important defect in the man^;ement of both these institutions, is 
the small number of boys engaged in farm or garden work. There 
were on September 80, 18S9, 1,154 boys in both these institntdous 
and of these, only thirty-seven were engaged in any ^^cnltural 
pursuit. It is extraordinary that the managers should not recog- 
nize the value of out-door work both for the immediate benefit to 
health and morals, and for the future of the boys, who would be far 
saferif placed in the country with farmer8,thanif returned to cities 
to earn their living at factory or mechanicibl work. There must be a 
certain proportion of these boys who come from tJie country, but even 
they are turned from country occupations to those which can only 
be carried on in a city or village. Meanwhile, the beautiful farm 
of 600 acres in Columbia county, given by Mr. F. G. Bnmham for 
a home for boys needing moral training, is maintained for the use 
of from twenty to forty boys, and the farmers all over the State 
'and country complain that they can not hire men to work for them 
who have any knowledge of farm work. 

The House of Befuge for Women, at Hudson, has gradually filled 
up to the limit, beyond which it ought not to go. There are 181 
inmates, and although the actual capacity (i. e., number of beds) 
of the various buildings is 250, twenty-five of these are in the 
hospital and ninety-six in the prison building, and it would 
seriously interfere with the graded character of the institution, 
and the discipline dependent upon the power to move inmates 
from one building to another, to receive any more inmates. It is 
most desirable that a second reformatory for women should be 
established in the western part of the State to receive young 
women, guilty of misdemeanors, from the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth judicial districts. Of the 216 inmates who, since its open- 
ing, have been received at the House of Befuge, 104 were from these 
judicial districts. Such an institution should be estabUshed at 
once ; it would relieve the State Industrial School at Kochester, 
of the older girls now committed there and who ought to be 
' ' ; those now sent to the Hoyse of Befuge 
am part of the State. ForNewTork 
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aty and Kings county, such a reformatory ie also needed. These 
localities can not, under the lav, commit to the House of Befuge 
for Women, at Hudson ; and though there is room in the House of 
Befnge ou Bandall's Island for girls under 16 years, for those 
older there is no public institution but the Work-honsd in New 
York, and the jail and "penitentiary in Kings county. 

Since April first, there have been committed to the Work- 
house on Blackwell's Island, 210 young women between 16 and 20 
years ; 896 young women between 20 and 25 years ; 1,234 young 
women between 25 and- 30 years. 

The committee requests the Board to recommend to the 
Legislatnre the estabhshment of both these new reformatories- 
It has been the custom for some years for the Committee on 
Beformatories to include in its report the Boman Catholic Pro- 
tectory and Juvenile Asylum of New York city and the Catholio 
Protectory of Buffalo, but these institutions are not reformatories 
in the sense in which those reported npon this year are such, nor 
are they State institutions, not being supported by appropriations 
from the Legislature bat by payments from cities or counties. 
For these reasons, the committee has omitted them from its report 
this year. 

JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL, 

EOBERT MoCABTHY, 

Committee on Be/ormatortes. 



New Tobk State Refoematoet, Elmiea. 
Ijispected by Commissioner McCarthy, December 5, 1889. 

The whole number of inmates confined here now 989 

Number received during the fiscal year 502 

Number discharged : 39 

Number discharged by parole regularly 288 

Number escaped None. 

Number died 7 

Number in lower first grade - '197 

Number in upper first grade 295 

Number in the new second grade 183 

Namber in the new third grade 14 
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priaiaons recommended by the board of managers in their 
iport for 1889, for maintenance for the year 1891, $150,000, 
I of prospective earnings. For reserve capital to be drawn, 
1, to introduce new instructive, productive indoBtries of 
er cl^s, $50,000; additional to enlai^e the lecture hall, 
tc., $5,000. To construct 600 additional rooms, together 
necessary apartments adjacent, $200,000.* 
ated, as to the effect of the absence of the usual prison 
B the past year, that, with the physical training, trade 
in, military organization and evening schools, the inmates 
formatory have been kept so thoronghly at work that no 
» been derived ; on the contrary, it is the testimony of 
lician and the superintendent that the physical, mental 
al condition of the whole population, taken together, is 
iproved than impaired. 

iperiutendent states that while he earnestly advocates 
re and productive industries as essential to the best 
ion of prisoners for honest indust^ after their release, 
im of keeping the inmates at the reformatory the past 
the absence of the usual industries, is, in his juc^ment, 
T a reformatory prison than any of the old systems of 
idustry carried on solely or chiefly for production, such 
lontract, the piece-price or the public account system, 
ing ^ain, at the conclusion of his remarks, that the 
1 system of instruction and production may be a very 
if not the most valuable means of reformation, in the 
sense of that word, as used at this reformatory, 
us to the vacillating legislation on the question of prison 
e inmates of the reformatory earned about seventy per 
he gross expenditure, and later not below forty or fifty 
L The prospects for the current year under the new 
3f five hours a day and with only a portion of the 
i engaged in prison industries are perhaps for an income 
y or twenty-five thousand dollars. 

uld always be remembered that the managers of the 
ory have finally and fully decided that the object of indus- 

rhlH prcipoMd enlarKement does not provide (or the conflneineiit at thto 
r of inmuteH beyoM tbo preEest population to tho exletit ol more tbHD 3W). 
ber will be added to tUe preeeot population durlnR the raar, suielr. wbetber 
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trial engafjremeTit under the new law, of the first^ade inmates 
(as they are called from that classification) shall be chiefly -to 
prepare the prisoners for honest industry after their release, with 
Tery little regard to the prodnctioD of income. 

Furthermore, that such institutions were not established for 
the purpose of money making, to be a source of revenue to the 
State, but rathdr as reform schools where the unfortunate inmates^ 
may be prepared to struggle with the world after being released. 



House of Refuge foe Women, Hudson. 
Injected by Commissioner McCabtht, December 11, 1889. 
Total number of inmates received since opening of the insti- 
tution. May 7, 1887, to December 11, 1889 220 

Discharged by order of the court 4 

Out on bail 1 

Died in hospital .■ 8 

Discharged as incapable of being benefited 1 

Paroled by board of managers 27 

Total number of inmates, December 11, 1889 184 

Total number of employes, December 11, 1889 23 

Of the inmates who have died in hospital, one died of alcohoUo 
mania, from which she was suffering when she came here ; she was 
in the institution only three weeks. One died of consumption ; she 
was feeble when she came here, and was in the hospital nearly all 
the time she was here, which was about five months. One died of 
dysentery, after an illness of six weeks. In each case the friends 
were notified of their sickness, and afterwards of death, with 
requests for instructions as to their burial. No answers were 
received in any case, and they were buried in the cemetery which 
has been prepared upon the grounds of the institution. 

The prison or jail accommodations have been enlarged ; new 
kitchen and laundry constructed within the sum appropriated 
by the Legislature this year for such purposes. Whether cells 
or solitary confinements are conducive to the physical, mental 
or moral improvement of this class of nntortunate females, is a 
question as yet unsolved. That some portion of the inmates 
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require iscarceration in cells for the preserratioii of good order 
within the institutioii, and possibly the personal safety of its 
inmates, is unquestioned. Sach confinement should be limited 
to such time only as those in charge of the institution and its 
inmates, in their wisdom and experience, consider for the welfare 
of the whole family and the improvement of the individuals. 
Such we believe to be the, wise conclusion experience brings to 
those in immediate charge of the institation. The establish- 
ment of this institution, an experiment in the beginning, is no 
longer considered as such, but has, in a short space of time, 
demonstrated that the expectations of itB projectors have been 
realized, and that philanthropic desires to benefit permanently this 
class of Unfortunates have been fully realized. Of the four dis- 
charged by the courts and the twenty-seven paroled by the board 
of managers, satisfactory and encouraging reports regarding 
twenty-four of the above number, as to expected and permanent 
reform, reach those directly interested in the mana^^ement of this 
institution. So great and thoroughly encouraging are the evi- 
dences of permanent improvement and correction in those already 
discharged, and the visible improvement of those committed and 
remaining within its walls, that your committee is prompted 
to ask that appropriations be made by the coming Legislature to 
establish one or more like institutions in other portions of our 
State. Tour committee are much pleased with the evident care 
and kindness bestowed and extended to the inmates of this insti- 
tution, the moral influence exercised, the bodily cleanliness, the 
cheerful atmosphere extended to its inmates and prevailing 
throughout We desire, further, to state that in the selection of 
the present superintendent, the board of managers have been 
unusually fortunate, and that those filling minor positions seem 
well fitted for their various positions. 

All the interior work in the various buildings is performed by 
the inmates. Sewing and knitting give employment to the occu- 
pants of the cotti^es when not otherwise occupied in schools or 
at physical exercise or training — three hours devoted to the 
former and one hour to the latter each day. The management is 
anxious to introduce more forms of industry, and are so resolved 
as the wants of the institution shall demand and the ability of ' 
the inmates may warrant 
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House of Kefdge, Randall's Island, Ne* York c 
I Incorporated 1824.] 
Superintendent, IsBAEL C. Jones. 
Inspected November 23, 1889, by Commissioner Lowbi 

"Number of inmates, September 30, 1888 543 

Number since received 367 

Number since discharged* 332 

Number of inmates, September 30, 1889 578 

Number boys engaged in ; divWon. 

Oarpentering 

Moulding 

Painting 

Bricklaying 

Tailoring 14 

Shoemaking 

Farm and garden work 22 

Printing 

Hosiery 302 

Institution work 49 



Number girls engc^ed in : 

Dressmaking, shirtmaking, darning and knitting 

Laundry work 

Honsework 

Cookii^ 

Kise at 5.45 ; to bed at 8. 

School hours, boys, first division, 4 ; second division, 4, 

School hours, girls, first division, 4. 

Number of hours spent in school, 4 ; industrial work, 6^ ; 
and play, 3|> 
Total receipts of institution forfiaccH year ending September 3( 

For maintenance 1100, 

For deficiencies < . . . 10 , 



* Number dlseiiftmed to pftraotB and triiinda, WJ, 
17 
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Averse number of iDmates 663 

Number of oflBcers 36 

Number of teachers .... 19 

Number of employes (including farm) 18 

Number of employes (industrial departmeut) 29 

Per capita coat per week $3 34, 

The general condition of the institution is about the same as 
when laat reported on — but unfortunately the managers, instead 
of extending the number of occupations for the boys, have even 
discontinued the classes in carpentry and cooking, aud at the 
present time almost all the boya of both divisions are regularly 
employed in the various branches of stocking manufacturing, 
which, although good in certain directions, as developing a habit 
of steady application and some intelligence, has not the advantages 
which other occupations would present. As usual, it is discour- 
aging to see so few of the boys occupied on the farm and receiving 
instruction in the care of flowers or of farm stock. 

The boys generally show the lack of physical training, they are 
not well developed, do not hold themselves well, or walk well. 
The introduction of military drill aud the accompanying exercises, 
would no doubt have as good an effect upon these boys as it has 
had within the past year on those in the State Industrial School 
at Rochester. 

One improvement introduced is the making of all the boys' 
clothing in the house, but this is not a particularly good trade for 
the boys, not tending to develop them healthily. Nothing could 
be so good for them as systematic teaching in farm and garden 
work. This the managers might undonbledly secure for a certain 
number by entering into some arrangement with the managers of 
Bumham Farm in Columbia county, which is intended for unruly 
boys and has but few inmates as yet, anil could take some from 
the House of Befuge to teach on the farm. The Burnham Farm 
offers every facility for training boys in farm work, there are some 
600 acres of land, barns, cattle, fruit trees, healthy air and beauti- 
ful scenery, and on Bandall's Island, shut up within the walls, 
there are 500 boys, who need all these things to develop them 
into healthy, happy, good and osefnl men. 
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The new play-tooma and the new lavatory arrangements (the 
latter giving each boy a separate faucet and tnwel) have been 
finished since the last report and are a decided improvement. 

At the dinner tables on the day of my visit, I found boys in 
both divisions reading daily newspapers. The House of Refuge 
is a reformatory, and the boys are supposed to be committed as 
juvenile delinquents, and the reading of newspapers should be 
forbidden. A paper, giving a summary of the news, but omitting 
details of crimes, ought- to be printed in the institution and the 
boys forbidden to read any other newspaper. 

GiELs' Department. 

This was, as usual, in excellent order, but the number has 
been so reduced as to^ make the work demanded of the inmates 
rather too exacting. Besides their own work, the girls do the 
washing for the boys and officers, the mending of the boys' under- 
clothing, and the house work for the teachers (thirty in number) 
who board in the hoiise. All this is good practice for them, but 
it is necessary to watch that they are not overworked. Since the 
last report, a sitting-room has been provided for the girls by fitting 
up one of their dining-rooms for that use, and each girl has been 
supplied with a washstand, with basin, pitcher, soap-dish, tumbler 
and towel, a great improvement. These have been placed in the 
large bath-rooms, instead of the girls' own rooms, which would 
seem much preferable, at least for those who are older, but it is a 
great step to liave tliem at all, and the matron said that looking- 
glasses were also to be provided. There were only seventy-nine 
, inmates at the time of my visit, and the institution a£fords room 
for 250. 

As there are undoubtedly in the counties which commit to the 
House of Eefuge, many young girls who would profit by the good 
training and regular life of the institution, it would seem wise for 
the board of managers to call the attention of the magistrates of 
these counties to its advantages. During the past six months 
there have been four girls under 16 years sentenced to the New 
Tork city Work-house on Blackwell's Island, sentenced, that is, 
to association with hundreds of the most degraded women of the 
city, instead of being committed to the House of Refuge to be 
trained in industry and self control. 
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State Industrial School, Rochesteh, N. Y. 

[Incorporated 1846.] 

Superintendent, tttviHG Washington. 

Inspected Septemher 22, 1889, bj CommissioneT Lo'well. 

Bars. QlilB. 

Kumber ol inmates, September 30, 1888 394 105 

Number since receiyed 423 72 

Kumber since discharged to parents and friends . . 241 61 

Number of inmates, September 30, 1889 576 126 

Limits oE age,* bojs, first division, 11-13; second division, 
13-10 ; primary, 8-12. 
Limits of age, girls, first division, 8-16 ; second division, 13-18. 

Number boys engaged in: " ^M,,. cU?MoS. 

Carpentering. 1 33 

Moulding 5 7 

Painting 3 13 

Bricklaying 3 25 

Tailoring 8^ 23 

Shoemaking 7 17 

Farm and garden 15 .... 

Printing ... 

Blacksmithiug 23 

Machine shop 10 

Number girls engaged in : di^lSt*„. d1lto£l 

Shirtmaking and plain sewing 35 .... 

Darning and hemming (small girls) 30 .... 

Housework 20 9 

Laundry 14 

Dressmaking 21 

Bise at 6 A. M.; to bed at 7.46 p. u. 

School hours, boys, first division, 2.45 to 5.15 p. m. and 6.30 to 
7.46 P. M.; second division, same as first division; primary, 
9 to 11.30 A. M. and 1.30 to 4 p. m. 

*TherB la no exact olasslfloaUoii as to Ka in any department 
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Number^of houTB spent in school, 3.46 ; indnstrial work, 6^ 
hours ; physical trainiBg, t ; play, 1.30 ; industrial drawing (200 
boys), 3 hours weekly. 

School hours, girls, first diTision, 5 to 7.45 p. jl; second division, 
5 to 7.45 p. M. 

Toted receipts of institution for fiscal year ending September 30, 1889. 

Including the balance cash on hand $166 , 354 28 

For maintenance 115,893 46 

For buildii^s 41,998 20 

For deficiencies 9,354 91 



Average number of inmates 598 

Number of officers 57 

ITumber of teachers 23 

Number of employes (including farm) 79 

Per capita cost per week $3 63 

The changes in the character of the discipline of the boys' 
department of this institution during the past two years, are very 
radical and have produced a good effect on the inmates. 

In the last annual report, presented to the Legislature on 
January 15, 1889, the managers make the following statements : 

" At the close of the fiscal year ending September 30, 1887, there 
were 476 boys and girls remaining in the sehooL This number 
had increased to 499 on September 30, 1888, and on the first of 
January, 1889, although discharges have been quite promptly 
madd, this number had still further increased to 561. Of this 
number 448 were boys and 113 were girls. This increase is 
lai^ely the result, no doubt, of the dissemination of information 
as to the changes wrought in the conduct of the institution, 
through the establishment of the system of technological schools 
and the abolition of the remains of the prison system. Since the 
last annual report, many tons of iron have been removed from the 
dormitories in the shape of iron doors and bars, and a new open 
dormitory has been constructed. The military system has been 
introdnoed, which is working satisfactorily and destined to become 
a prominent feature in the institution. The policy of trusting 

t On the averMte, bors slve three hours par week to mUitary drill la companlM. 
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extent of . permitting tfaem to go outside the walla 
;teiid divine service, for purpoaea of exercise and 
m the baainess of the inatitution, haa been adopted 
factory results. Tlie walls still remain, but it is 

the management to pursue the present poli(^, 
^ovpming the inatitution shall be such that the 
yarded as necessary only for the purpose of keep- 
's, and not for the purpose of keeping in the boys 
he present writing not a single boy is under lock 
institntion either by day or night. Corporal pnn- 
3n reduced to the minimum, and no severe corporal 
. been administered (or some time past. The diet 
as been improved and extended, and their clothing 
y articles necessary for health and comfori As a 
lange in the system of management, it is found 
) escape are less frequent and there is present, dis- 
Lfld eontentmeut such as has never before been 
story of the institution." 

of the boys is most excellent and their whole 
. manner is a contrast to the past. They are now 

prompt, and seem to be possessed of a feeling of 
it gratifj'ing to see. All the military officers are 
mong the inmates, except the colonel, and the 
uposed on them evidently has an excellent e£fecL 
lling, physical exercises are practiced by all and 
rformed. There is no doubt of the great improve- 
■ale of the boys of the institution. 

training seems to be most excellent and thorough, 
that a far larger proportion of the boys are not 
and garden work. 

ays in the iustitution at the time of my visit, but 
[aged in farm work.. 

division is composed of boys under 12 years of 
*r the charge of women. These children should 
id to a reformatory, and if committed should be 

managers to their respective counties for care in 
■han asylums. Why should the State maintain 
en at an expense of three dollars and sixty-three 
I relieve the counties of their maintenance which 
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they could give at a much cheaper rate and under circamstaDces 
more Buitable to their age and character? 

In the primary department also the^e is no work for the boj'B, 
except such as they do about the house. It would seem desirable 
to teach them to sew and knit, for the sake of establisliing the 
habit of occapation. 

The buildings were found in good condition, the newly arranged 
dormitories presenting a very pleasing effect No boy is locked in 
at night except for ptmishment and there is necessarily a very 
careful system of night watchii^ adopted, two watchmen being on 
duty for each division. 

The ground behind the buildings and outside of the high walls, 
owned by the school, would furnish a very good playground for 
the boys and also a good opportunity to teach them farming and 
gardening, but the boys are kept, as a general thing, inside their 
walls, except when the more trustworthy are sent out on errands, 
to church, etc., about the city. 

Notwithstanding aU criticism, however, there is no doubt of the 
very great change and improvement during the past few years. 

Of the girls' department the same can not be said. It is not in a 
satisfactory condition, and it is evident that the welfare of the girls 
is not sufficiently considered and that they are in fact sacrificed to 
the boys. It is much to be desired that they should be removed 
from the institution. The younger children, of whom there is at 
least one only five years old, should go into orphan asylums or 
private families, while the older should be placed in a reformatory 
especially intended for them and controlled by women managers. 
To send any of them to the House of Befuge for Women, at 
Hudson, as suggested, would be undesirable, that institution 
being almost filled to its capacity already, but to establish a 
second House of Kef uge for women in the western part of the State 
to receive some of-the inmates of the State Industrial School as 
well as other young women requiring reformation, would be a very 
wise policy on the part of the State. 

The girls of the Industrial School were, at the time of my visit, 
scarcely settled in the new building just finished for them on the 
Bite of that which was burned ; and I found the building already 
overcrowded. 

I have said that the girls are sacrificed to the boys. By this I 
mean they are required to spend more time than they should in 
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boys' department, and to work so fast to keep up 
ad for clothing that tbe work is very poorly dooe, 
is but little advantage to them educationally, while 
ery yonngest, are deprived of all schoohng except 
t,, most inappropriate hours for the youngest and 
any. 

ial School has too many buildings, and buildings 
large, but even if they could not all be filled by 
LI, as I have said, the girls ought to be removed and 
vision is made for them elsewhere the better. 
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REPORT. 



To the State Board of Charities: 

Tour committee presents this year only notes of inspection of 
the several schools for deaf-mutes, showiag their condition at the 
time thej were visited, and the statistics of each one for the year 
ending September 30, 1889. 

The statistics of the various schools show a total of 1,260 pupils 
present September 30, 1888. One hundred and eighty-one were 
received, 170 discharged, 1,271 remained September 30, 1889. 

The receipts were : 

From the State 1228,348 36 

Prom counties. . .* 131,197 07 

From private pupils 4,894 00 



The per capita cost was as follows at the different schools for 
the year : 

New York Institution for the Instruction of Deaf and 

Dumb $301 60 

LeCouteulx St. Mary's Institution, Buffalo 212 30 

Institution for Improved Instruction, New York 237 37 

St Joseph's Institute, Fordham 193 64 

Western New York Institution, Eochester 266 05 

Central New York Institution, Home 274 98 

Northern New York Institution, Malone 281 19 



Particular inquiry has been made as to the number of pupils 
instructed in calisthenics and gymnastics, and the replies received 
are appended to the reports of the several schools. Upon the 
whole, the State may be grateful for the kind care and thoroi^h 
edacation given to her deaf-mute children. 
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TDTION FOB THE InSTBUOTION OF THE DeAF 

AND Dumb. 

TY-BBOOND STKBBT AND KlETBNTH ATENUE, New YoBK, 

[Inoorporatod 1817.] 
Peet, Siiperintendent, C. N. Bbainebd. 

3,1889, by Commissioners Foster and Loweli.. 

for the year ending September 30, 1889. 

itember 30, 1888 307 

» received 58 

« disoharifed. 43 

laining September 30, 1889 322 

ing those discbarged in 1889) : 

BOJB. GIrlB. 

Is. 175 84 

3il8 60 26 

pils (pay) 3 1 

ails (free) 1 

ipils •. . 9 6 

itea 106 56 

. 7 years 110 61 

r years 14 6 

10 2 

s instructed in : 



36 
28 
320 
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CMoa painting 30 

Dressmaldng 30 

Cooking 2 

Farm work. , 

Cabinetmakins; 26 

Ponndry 

'fypewritdng 18 

Modeling. 30 

Bise at 6 o'clock ; to bed from 8 to 10 o'clock. 

Number of hours in school, 4 and 5 ; In recreation, 3^ ; stndy 
hours, 1 to 3 ; number of hours in industrial training, 3. 

Teachers, hearing and speaking, 7 ; deaf, 3 ; deaf-mutes, 3. 

Employes, 88. 
Becei 



:rom State $58,443 62 

counties 32,824 63 

trom private pupils 790 00 

donations 116 00 ' 

rom all other sources . 9,637 87 



Total receipts for fiscal year $101,811 12 

Average daily number of pupils 331 

Average per capita cost for year, exclusive of rent 
aud interest on debt $301 60 



This was the first school for deaf-mutes, not only in our. own 
State, but in the country, and it has served as a training school 
for many of the superintendents and teachers in the schools which 
have grown up within the past twenty-five years, while the estab- 
lishment of these schools has drawn from it the bulk of pupils 
from the other parts of the State, which used to keep its quota full 

It has a capacity for 550 pupils, while its census is not more 
than 360. This division of the deaf-mute pupils between several 
different schools is, undoubtedly, an advantage, aud might be 
carried still further without giving cause for regret 

The industrial training of the pupils of the Washington Heights 
school has always been one of its prominent features, each pupil, 
except those in the youngest classes, having four hours schooling 
in class and three hours training in the shop each day. 
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The classea are larger than in other Bchoola for the deaf and 
dmnb, and it would seem impossible for the teachers to do them- 
selves full justice with so man; pupils to instmct, especiiilly as 
their hours of work are longer than usual, on account of haying 
two classes to teach each daj, one in the morning and one in the 
, afternoon. 

The large proportion of deaf-mute teachers would also seem to 
be & disadvantage, as tending to keep the pupils entirely in a deaf- 
mnte community and constantly in contact with deaf-mute views, 
instead of leading them beyond their infirmity out into the world 
of hearing persons. 

In all the classes, each pupil has a large slate behind his desk, 
for his own use, and all instruction is carried on by writing, which 
is wonderfully good, e^en in the younger classes. 

The girls' dormitories were found in very good order — each 
girl has a small wardrobe and closet for her own clothes and other 
possessions. After each meal, the girls clean their teeth and wash 
their hands, and towels are used only once and then put in 
the wash. 

The large dining-room presented a very pleasant appearance, • 
. with the boys and young men on one side and the girls on the 
other at eighteen different tables. 

The lavatory and bath-rooms (separate) for the older girls are 
in the basement, and the whole place is decidedly out of repair 
and needs to be fitted up anew. The closet in the basement seems 
to have some radical defect, as, though clean, it scented the 
neighboring stairs and apartments. It would be desirable if the 
tank baths could be given up and separate bath-rooms adopted 
for the younger girls, as well as the older as at present, and for all 
the boys, and if all could bathe twice a week. 

The work in the shops is excellent, and the girls are taught to 
make shirts and dresses besides common sewing. 

The fifty youngest boys of the school (those under 12 years of 
age), are practically in a separate institution, and a very pleasant 
one. Tlie " Mansion House " is on the other side of the avenue 
from the main building, and its inmates have an entirely separate 
existence, eating, sleeping, playing and being taught by themselves. 

They get excellent teaching no doubt ; but, however good tlie 
results, it would seem as if the same very good teachers might 
accomplish still more if they had from ten to fifteen scholars only, 
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aa have the teachers in almost all the other deaf and dumb schools 
in the State. The separate baildinf^ seems also to furuish a good 
chance to introduce the " pure oral " method of teaching if the 
management were so inclined. 

The Mansion House was fonnd in beautiful order from basement 
to attic. 

N. T. Inst, fob Instb. of Deaf and Buhb, ) 
New Tobk oitt, Decemher 4, 1889. ) 
Mrs. 0. R Lowell, 

CommissioxieT State Board of Charities : 
Deab Madam.—- In regard to your questions relative to exercise 
I would state that all the girls go through a series of brachial 
moTements and are taught to keep step in walking in procession, 
while the boys go through all the evolutions of military marching , 
and become experts in all the athletic exercises now so much 
affected in schools and colleges. 

Very truly yours. 

ISAAC LEWIS FEET, 

Principal. 

Le Coutbulx St. Mary's Institution for the Impeoved 
Instruction of Deap-Mutes. 

125 Edward Street, Buffalo. 

[Incorporated, 1861,] 

Principal, Mothpr Mary Ann Bubkb. 

Inspected September 20 and 22, 1889, by Commissioner Lowell. 

Statistics for year ending September 30, 1889. 

Number pupils September 30, 1888 139 

Number pupils since received 25 

Number pupils since discharged 23 

Number pupils remaining, September 30, 1889 141 

Of above (September 30, 1889} :" 

BOTB. Qil'lB. 

Number State pupils 46 30 

Number county pupils 14 20 

Number private pupils (pay) 10 10 

Number private pupils (free) 6 5 

76 66 
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Aver^^e daily number of pupils... 135 

Per capita cost for year, exclasiTe of rent and inter- 
est on debt, ab6nt $212 80 

Total appropriations of State or county money for 
buildings since institution was foonded in 1861 .... 

Total expenditure for baildinga since institation was 
founded, about 80,000 00 

Has been paid for land 18,000 00 

The institution was found as usual in very excellent condition 
and the pupils show that they are under the care of refined and 
devoted women. They presented a neat and orderly appearance ; 
the clothes aud shoes, which are all made in the institution by the 
pupils, under the' instruction and with the help of the teachers, 
were all comfortable and in good repair, and the pupils are 
evidently taught habits of personal cleanliness. 

The house itself was found to be very well ventilated at all 
hoars, the dormitories of the youngest pupils being perfectly 
fresh at 6.30 a. m., when they waked. 

The floors are stained with a mixture of turpentine and wax, 
which is most exoellept, requiring no washing and presenting a 
most pleasing effect 

In the classes the pupils receive the most devoted teaching from 
the good sisters, but the educational standard is not so high as in 
some of the schools for deaf-mutes. The boys are more advanced 
than the girls. 

In the branch school, about three miles from the main building, 
there are a few smaller boys, who have a most pleasant home ; 
there everything is in beautiful order and the whole moat 
attractive and satisfactory. 

Greater attention should be paid to the physical development' 
of all the children. 

Le Codteolx St. Maby's Institution 
FOB THE Improved Instrdction of Deaf-Mutes, J 
BoFPALO, N. T., November 26 
Mrs. C. B. Lowell: 

Dear Friesd. — In answer to your last; sixty boys and sixly- 
five girls are given calisthenic exercises, on an average three and 
one-half hours weekly. All are required to take as much out- 
19 
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door exercise as poBaible. The old^r boya deTOte most of their 
recreation to foot-ball and base-balL 

As yon are a^are, we have no gymnasium, but we hope to have 
one in the near future. 

I remain as ever, 

Tours respectfully. 

SISTER MAET ANN BURKE, 

ISBTITtTTION FOE THE IMPBOVED InSTRDCTION OF DbAF-MdTES. 

(Leximotoh Avenue and Sixty-seventh Street, New Yobk.) 

[Incorporated 1867.] 

Superintendent, X>. Gbeenberoer. 

Inspected October 21, 1889, by GommisBionerB Foster and Lowell. 

Statiatica for the year ending September 30, 1889. 

Number pupils, September 30, 1888 179 

Number pupils since received 27 

Nnmber pupils since discharged 30 

Number pupils remaining, September 30,1889.. 176 

Of above (September 30, 1889). 

Boys. Qlrla. 

Number State pupils. 52 42 

Number county pupils 42 35 

Number private pupils (pay) 3 2 

Number private pupils (free) .... 

Bora. Qlrls. 

Congenital deaf-mutes 33 . 37 

Lost hearii^ before 7 years. 59 39 

liost hearing after 7 years 5 3 

Number of pupils instructed at present in 

Knitting 

Embroidery. 

Baking 

Carpentry 45 

Shoemaking 

Printing. 

Drawing (all) 176 
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Sewing (all girls) 79 

Lanndry 

Qardening 

Wood turning. 8 

Tailoring 

Engraving 

Oil painting. 12 

Metal working 46 

Dressmakii^ 7 

Cooking ■ 18 

Farm work 

Cabinet-making 

Fomidiy 

Type-writing 

Modeling 26 

Bise at '&20 A. H. ; to bed at 7.30, 8, 9 ; rise at 6.60 A. IL on 
holidays. 
Number oi honrs in school, 5 daily ; in recreation, when not 



Knmber of hours in industrial training, 2 daily. 

Teachers, hearing and speaking, 14. 

Employes, 19. 

Special teachers, 5. 

Officers, 7 ; deaf, 1. 

Receipts from State 126,470 77. 

Receipts from counties '. 23,363 97 

Eeceipts from- private pupils ... 1 ,039 00 

Receipts from donations '460 00 

Receipts from all other sources 42 29 



Total receipts for ascal year 151,366 03 

Average daily number of pupils 176 

Per capita cost for year, exclusive of rent and inter- 
est on debt 1237 37 

Total appropriations of State or county money for 
baildiu<^s since institution was founded in 1867 . . . None. 

Total expenditure for buildings since institution was 

fouDded $166,728 73 
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g the first in the State to iotro- 
speecb to deaf-mates, and its 
it in all directions dnring the 
em ember. 

convenient building, suited in 
d contrast to the Small rooms 
sed, when the school was held 
lousea. 

building, where various trades 

is kept iu very good order. 

the best ; the number of pupils 
tiat each can receive personal 
;ar intelligent and alert The 
K, and demand spoken answers. 
}ath-rooms were all found neat 
I wardrobe for his own use. 

but just been finished, are in 
y facility for the isolation of 



Instruction op Dej^p-Mutes ) 
RK, November 25, 1889. ) 

tc. : ' 

ity-third instant is received. In 
pupils under 12 years of age 
.ay for ten minutes each time ; 
e regular lessons in gymnastics 
alf an hour. 

Boys. Girls. Total. 

55 43 98 

42 36 78 

97 79 176 

jry truly. 
A. GEEENBEBGER, 

Principal. 
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St. Joseph's Institute, for Improved Instkuotion of 

Deaf-Mutes. 

(Brakch fob OiBxa, Fokbham.) 

[iDcorporated 1875,| 

Superintendent, Miss Maby B. Mobqan. 

Inspected October 19, 1889, by Commissioners FosTEB and LowELU 

■ Statistics for year ending September 30, 1889. 

Number papila, September 30, 1888 94 

Namber papils since received. 12 

Number pupils since diacharged 13 

Number papils died 1 

Number pupils remaining September 30, 1889 92 

Of above (September 30, 1889) : =— 

Girifl. 

Number State pupils 42 

Number county pupils 40 

Number private pnpils (pay) 5 

Number private pupils (free) 5 

Congenital deaf-mutes 32 

Lost hearing before 7 years 61 

Lost hearing after 7 years 4' 

Date unknown ." 6 

Number of pupils instructed in : 

Knitting 13 

Embroidery. 8 

Drawing 28 

Sewing 76 

Dressmaking 13 

Cooking 4 

Older pnpils rise at 5.30, a. m. ; to bed at 7.15, 7.30, 8 P. M.; 
younger pupils rise at 6.30 a. m. 

Number of hours in school (varies with age), 4J, 5J ; in recrea- 
tion, about 4 hours, according to age and department ; number of 
hours in industrial training (varies with age), 4, 3, 2. 

Teachers, hearii^ and speaking, 8. 

Employes, 1& 
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Beceipts from State $31 ,716 70 

Keoeipts from conntiea 34 , 844 37 

Beceipts from private pupils 599 00 

Beceipta from loan 38,000 00 

Beceipts from sale of real estate. 12,600 OO 

Beceipts from all other sources 79 70 

Total receipts for fiscal jear, indading the three 
houses at Fordham, Throgg's Neck and 
Brooklyn |117 839 77 

Average daily number of pupils, including the three 
houses 268 

Per capita cost for year, exclusive of rent and inter- 
est on debt and amount paid for building improve- 
ments, including the three houses 1193 64 

Total appropriations of State or county money for 
buOdings since institution was founded in 1869 . . , None. 

Total expenditure for buildings, improvements and 
parchase of land since the institution commenced 
receiving money from State and oonntieB, 1876, 
inclading the three houses 193,600 50 

Thisis the main institution of which the boy's school at Throg's 
Neck and the girl's school at Brooklyn are branches, and the 
policy of dividing the institution in this way, instead of collecting 
large numbers of children in on© building, is much to be com- 
mended. Each school is separate and independent, except that 
the same management oversees all, and all presumably adopt 
improvements inaugurated by each. 

The girls in the Fordham school present a very pleasing appear- 
ance, are intelligent, well-mannered and neatly dressed, with 
smooth hair and neat boots and stockings. They show that they 
have not only good teaching but good training. 

The change from the " combined method " of teaching to the 
" pure oral " referred to in the report of your committee last yeu-, 
is being carried oat The younger pupils are instmcted without 
the nse of signs and are kept entirely away from those who have 
been accustomed to use them. 

Besides th6 instruction in class, the girls are taught sewing and 
dressmaking, and to iron their own clothes. 
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The baiklitiga were found, as usual, iu perfect order and veij 
cheerful and homelike ; the teaching, so far as we could judge 
was very good, and the whole institution gave proofs of intelligent 
and nnselfish devotion on the part of those in charge. 



St. Joseph's Institute foe Impeoved Instettotion op 

Deaf-Mutes. 

■ (Bbanch fob Boys atThroo's Neck.) 

Superintendent, Miss CBtESTUSH SohottmOller. - 

Inspected October 19, 1889, by Commissioners Fostbb and Lowell. 

Statistic8 for year ending September 30, 1889. 

Number pupils, September 30, 1888 lU 

Number pupils since received 19 

Number pupils since dischai^ed 19 

Number pupils died 1 

Number pupils remaining, September 30, 1889 113 

Of above (September 30, 1889) : Boy^ 

Number State pupils 61 

Number county pupils 53 

Number private pupils (pay) 3 

Number private pupils (free) 6 

Oongenital deaf-mutes 67 

Lost hearing before 7 years 63 

Lost hearing after 7 years 3 

Number of pupils instructed in : 

Baking. . . : 1 

Carpentry 1 

Shoemaking 14 

Printing 11 

Drawing 89 

Tailoring 13 

Rise at 6 A. H. ; to bed at 7, 8, 8.30 p. H. 

Number of hours in school (varies with age), 4^, 6^ ; in recreatioD> 
about four hours, according to age and department ; number of 
hours in industrial training (varies with age), ^ 3, 2. 
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TeaclLers, hearing and speaking, 9. 

Employes, 35. 

Here, ae in the other two branches of St. Joseph's Inatitate, the 
change from the " combined method " of instruction to the " pare 
oral" method is going on, the pupils under each system being 
kept entirely separate from each other, to the point of having a 
screen placed between the tables they occupy at meals. The older 
pnpils still are taught partly by, and are allowed to nse, signs, 
while the younger are taught only by speech and writing. 

The impression made upon your committee was that the 
children under the latter method of instruction ai^ the most 
intelligent 

The institution was found in most excellent condition, and the 
praise accorded it by the chairman of the committee in his last 
report seems to be deserved. He described it as "one of the 
neatest institutions exclusively occupied by boys in the State." , 

It is a pleasure to see the fine new buildings and remember, as 
a contrast, the crowded and ill-ventilated little rooms formerly 
occupied by the pupils of this school. 

The boys looked healthy and intelligent, well-dressed and neat, 
and are taught to have good manners, and the teaching in the 
classes was, so far as we could judge in a short time, excellent. 

The calisthenic exercises with dumb-bells, which we saw per- 
formed by one class, were especially admirable. One of the pupils 
led and all (he children counted aloud in perfect time. The boys 
generally held themselves welL 

The dormitories fire large and airy, with twelve windows in 
each. The closets, for night uae, and the lavatories, were clean 
and fresh. Each boy has his towel and brush-bng at the head of 
his bed, and a chair at the side for his clothes at night. 

The clothes-room and linen-closet were most excellently 
arranged and liberally supplied with goods. Each boy has an 
open shelf, with his own name marked on the front, where his 
underclothes are neatly put away, and his other garments are 
huBfr tip on racks which occupy the center of the room. 

The grounds of the school are beautiful, and afford ample space 
for play-grounds for the boys, who, in summer, have the pleasure 
of bathing in the Sound, which is very near. In the winter, the 
boys bathe separately. 
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The boys are taught printing, tailoring, shoe-making and baking, 
and eleven of the older pupils occnpy a small detached cottage, 
entirely away from the main building. 

The impreBsion one gains from a viBit to the institute is most 
favorable, and one can not help feeling that the pnpils are 
f(»rtunate who receive the devoted care of -the ladies who have 
established and who oversee this pleasant school 



St. Joseph's Inbtitpte foe Impeoved iNaTKDorioN op 

Deaf-Mutes. 

(Bkilkcb roR QiRLS, De&h Strket and Buffalo Avehub, Bkooklth.) 

Superintendent — Miss Mabqabet CoflGEOVE. 

Injected October 22, 1889, by Commissioners F08TEB and Lowelu 

Statistics for Year Ending September 30, 1889. 

Number pupils September 30, 1888 49 

Number pupils since received 8 

Number pupils since discharged 6 

Number pupils remaining September 30, 1889 51 

Of above (September 30, 1889) : 

Number State pupils 30 

Number county pupils 18 

Number private pupils (pay) 3 

Congenital deaf-mutes 18 

Lost hearing before 7 years .■ 30 

Lost hearing after 7 years 3 

Number of pupils instructed in 

Knitting 40 

Embroidery. 12 

Drawing and designing 27 

Sewing 4 

Dressmaking 16 

Cooking 3 

Bise at 6.45 to 6 A. u.;. to bed at 7.15 to 6 P. M., according to f^e 
and department. 

Number of hours in school (varies with age), 3 to 5 ; in recrea- 
tion, 2 to 3. 
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i honrs in induatrial training (varies with ^;e), 3j to 4. 
—Hearing and speaking, 3 ; deaf, 1 ; deaf-mutes, 0. 
I, 11. . 

ch of St. Joseph's Institute has been removed from a 
nd iuconvement house in a Brooklyn street, to a most 
d well arranged building, planned by the managers, 
ded by quite a good playground for the children. 
e was found in most perfect order and the pupils 
very satisfactory appearance. 

ger children are being instructed without the use of 
i in the two other branches of the institute, and are 
te from the older pupils. 

rangements of the house appear to be most excellent ; 
ty of light and air, the closets are placed in extensions, 
ring-room is very pleas.int, and so are also the class- 
lormitories. In the lavatories, each girl has her own 
comb, tooth-brush mug, towel and soap, and in the 
1, each has her own large supply of clothing in a 
:. Each girl bathes separately. 

)s are small and the results of the teaching seem very 
ipils appearing active-minded and intelligent, 
pupils have instruction in dressmaking, and also in 
. designing. 

been a very great advance in the standards of teaching 
ee brr^nches of St. Joseph's Institute, and the manage- 
I be congratulated on the character of theiz schools 
y on the excellent care they give to their pupils. 

St. Joseph's Isbtitute, i 

PoBDHAM, N. Y., November 27, 1889. ( 
3. Lowell — In reply to your letter of the twenty- 
send the following particulars : 

f pupils instructed in calisthenics : Fordham, sixty- 
(rooklyn, forty-eight girls ; Throg's Neck, eighty-nine 
ordham sixty-five pupils have a special exercise with 
three or four days weekly. Thirty minutes devoted 
cise. Besides this, they exercise in calisthenics duly 
) recesses for about seven minutes each time, particu- 
be weather obliges them to remain in-doors. 
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At Brookljn, forty-eight pupils have an exercise with diiin 
daily for fifteen minutes. 

At Throg's Neck, eighty-nine pupils are daily instnn 
calietbeaics, using Indian clubs and dumb-bells. Time — 
honrs weekly. 

There is no gymnasium for the older boys, therefore tl 
not instmcted in gymnastics. 

Tours very sincerely. 

MABT B. HOBC 



Western New Yobk Institution fob Deap-Mut: 

915 North St. Paul Street, Roch^kr. 

[Incorporated 1876.1 

Principal, Z. F. Westbeyelt. 

Inspected September 23 and 24, 1889, by Commissioner I 

Statistics for year ending September 30, 18891 

Number pupils September 30, 1888 

Number pupils since received 

Number pupils since discharged 

Namber pupils remaining September 30, 1889 

Of above {September 30, 1889) : 

Number State pupils 60 

Number county pupils ^. 21 

Number private pupUs (pay) 1 

Number private pupils (free) 

Congenital deaf-mutes Ifi 

Lost hearing before 7 years 68 

Lost hearing after 7 years i 

Have sufficient hearing to benefit them in speech 

classes in nse of tube 14 

Number of pupils instructed in 

Baking 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Prawing 

Sewing 

Ijaondry 
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13 

25 

; to bed at 7, 8.30, 9, 9.30. ' ""^^ 

are in school, *5J, t5^ ; in recreation, *5J, ti. 
urs in industrial training, ^ 
ring bnd speaking, 18. 

for fiscal jear|: 

.,.'. »25,734 70 

19,025 01 

ipila - 500 00 

20 00 

lonrcea 1,236 58 

$46,516 29 

imber of pupils 154 

, ior year, exclusive of rent and 

bt $266 05 

riations of State or county money for buildings 
was founde^ in 1875, none, 
ture for buildings since institution was founded, 

lout the school was found in very excellent order, 
ion received is that of a carefully goardeH and very 
'he spirit of refinement which pervades every part 
1, and evidently influences all connected with it, is 
< and pleasing. 

rten buildjng, which is for the exclusive use of the 
I, was visited after they were asleep at night, and 
they were dressed in the morning, and the dormi- 
ich sex under the charge of a supervisor) were 
lated and free from any unpleasant odor on both 
whole Kindergarten building is very simple, and 
under ii reora. t Fnplis over u yeare. 
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well-fitted for the nsea to which it is pat Upstairs the two large 
'dormitories have each eleven large windows and each a lavatory 
attached. Behind is a bath-room with separate bath-tubs. The 
children are bathed twice a week and are kept very clean and neat. 
The only point to criticise is the want of a separate towel for each 
one, which should be supplied. The building contains four smaller 
class-rooms and two larger ones, wliere all the children under 
12 receive their schooling, and a clean and dry basement The 
school-house for the older pupils is detached, and is a very pleas- 
ant and attractive building. 

AU the pupils dine together, about 12, equally divided between 
the sexes, occupying each table. For fifteen: minutes before 
breakfast all are seated, studying a portion of the psalms, which 
are repeated to the monitors in turn before the meal begins. A 
young Qian and a young woman, seated at the ends of the table 
act as monitors, and the manners of all are good, and among the 
older pupils especially, is to be noted a quiet dignity and absence 
of flippancy which are very pleasing. 

The dormitories of the older girls were found in the morning 
very neat and fresh ; each pupil has her basin, pitcher, bureau and 
press, and the whole has a home-like and refined appearance. 

The pupils (boys and girls) make their own beds, and each 
month a diflerent one is responsible for the good order of the 
bath-room, which is used daily by a certain number, all bathing 
twice a week. AU dormitories were found neat and in good order. 

The efibrt is to foster giueral intelligence and a love of reading, 
and, as a means to this end, during school hours {at all times 
when not directly eng^ed in lessons or study), each pupil has a 
book to read. Last year one of the younger classes read from 
thirty to forty books each, from January to June fifteenth. They 
are also required to tell what they read. The classes are all small, 
BO that each pupil receives the personal attention of the teacher. 

The appearance of the pupils was extremely neat, and they were 
evidently well cared for in every particular. 

Western New York Institdtion fob Deaf-Mutes, ) 
Rochester, N. Y., November 27, 1889. ( 

Dear Madam, — Your letter of the twenty-fifth instant duly 
received. The only regular classes in gymnastics or calisthenics 
in our school are the three highest classes in the kindei^arten. 
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In these classes there are fifteen boys and sixteen girls. Thej 
are given Lnstraction bj one of the kindei^arten teachers, and 
practice forty minntes every day, except Snnday, 
Sincerely yonrs. 

z. p. westeevelt. 

The Central New York Institution for Deaf-Muteb. 

(RoMi:, N. T.J 

(Ineorpoiated 1875.] 

Superintendent, E. B. Nelson. 

Inspected September 26 and 27, by Commissioner Lowell. 

Statistics for year ending Sept^nber 30, 1889. 

Number popils September 30, 1888 152 

Number pnpils since received 8 

Number pupils since discharged 16 

Number papils remaining September 30, 1889 144 

Of above (September 30, 1889) : 

BoTS. Olrla. 

Number State pupils. 71 37 

Number county pupils 14 22 

Number private pupils (pay) 

Number private pupils (free) 

Congenital deaf-mutes 27 29 

Lost hearing before 7 years. 47 23 

Lost hearing after 7 years 4 3 

Doubtful 7 4 

Number of pupils instructed in 

Knitting. 

Embroidery. 

Baking. 

Carpentry 9 

Shoemaking 23 

Printing 18 

Drawing 

Sewing 59 

Laundry 

Gardening. 
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"Wood taming 

Tailraing 

EngraTing 3 

Paintuig I 

Dressmaking. 69 

Cooking 

Farm work 

Oabinet-making. 

Foandry '. ■■ - 

^pe writing 

Modeling 

Bise at 6 A. X. ; to bed at 7, 8 and 9 o'clock. 

Number of honrs in school, 5 ; in recreation, 6^. 

Nrimber ol hours in industrial training, 2^. 

Teachers, hearing and speaking, 4 ; deaf, 2 ; semi-mutes, 4. 

Employes, 41. 

Receipts from State $41,235 30 

Receipts from counties 11,845 83 

Receipts from private pupils 

Beceipts from donations 

Receipts from all other sonrces 9 , 160 66 

Total receipts for fiscal year $62,231 79 

Average daily number of pupils, abont 150 

Average per capita cost for year, exclnsive of rent 

and interest on debt $274 98 

Total appropriations of State money for buildings 

since institution was founded in 1875 40,000 00 

Total expenditure for buildings since institution was 

founded 102,271 13 

The new school building put up by the State for this institu- 
tion seems to be peculiarly well- fitted for the purposes to which 
it is devoted, and, while simple and almost without any ornament 
within or without, it ia a beautiful building, the form and propor- 
tion being excellent, and tlie colors used in the painting of the 
walls especially harmonious. On the two upper fioors are offices, 
reading-room, school-room and chapel and in the basement the 
dining-rooms for pupils, officers and employes, and the kitchen 
and store-rooms. 
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The bojB and girls oocnpj separ&te buildiagB, situated at a 
little distance from the school bailding on either side. The 
pnpils arise at 6, and the girls, on going to their lavatories in 
the basement, left their beds to air, the -windows being generally 
opened. After breakfast, by 8 o'clock, the beds were almost all 
made, and the older girls were putting the rooms in order, while 
the yoanger were already receiving a sewing lesson. All were at 
• work. At the same hour, the boys were playing ball or were 
assembled in the play-room. At 8.30 the woman, who makes up 
their beds, was just about to begin her work. It would seem 
Very desirable, for the sake of the effect on themselves, that the 
boys should all make their own beds. 

In the buildings roller towels are used, and this dangerous 
practice 'should be at once discontinued and separate towels be 
substituted. There seems no reason why pitchers and basins 
should not be placed in the rooms for the use of the pupils ; it 
would be much better than the general washing in the basement, 
and there is plenty of room for therm. Separate bath-tubs have 
just been put in for the use of the boys. 

The girls have special classes for sweeping, sewing and dish- 
washing, in each of which occupations they are engaged for one 
week at a time. In the school-rooms, the introduction of books 
to employ the children not reciting would have a good effect 

The hospital is situated at a distance from all the other build- 
ings and is simple and commodious. The laundry and boya' 
play-room and shops are also in detached buildings. 

■ Cbntbal New York Institction fob Deat-Muteb, 1 
Madibon Street, Rome, N. T., November 29, 1889- ) 
Mrs. C. R. Lowell : 

Dear Madam. — Yours of November 23, came duly to hand 
and, in reply, would say that we have no stated instruction in 
gymnastics or calisthenics. About fifteen of our boys belong to 
the Young Men's Christian Association and have free use of the 
gymnasium belonging to it, which they usually take advantage of 
every Saturday afternoon. I am also now trying to arrange mat- 
ters so as to give the girls some calisthenic exercise, a thing I 
have long desired and wanted to carry out 

Very respectfully yours, ■ 

E. B. NELSON, 

i Principai. 
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NoBTHEBN New York Institution for Deaf-Mdtes. 

(Ma LONE.) 

Inspected September 13, 1889, by Commissioner Foster. 
Statistics for year ending September 30, 1889. 

Number pupils September 30, 1888 67 

Number pupils since received 7 

Number pupils since discharged 3 

Number pupils remaininji; September 30, 1889 71 

Of above September 30, 1889 : 

Bora. Glrlu. 

Number State pupils 34 15 

Number county pupils 12 , 10 

Number private pupils (pay) 

Number private pupils (free) 

Congenital deaf-mutes 20 13 

Lost hearing before 7 years 23 12 

Lost hearing after 7 years 3 ' 

Number of pupils instructed in : 

Knitting 

Embroidery 

Baking ._ 

Carpentry ' 

Shoemaking 7 

Printing 

Drawing 

Sewing 8 

Laundry 

Gardening 

Woodturning 

Tailoring 7 

Engraving 

Painting 

Dressmaking 8 

Cooking 

Farm work 

Cabinet- making 

Foundry 

Typewriting 

Modeling 
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lock ; to bed from 7 to 9 o'clock. 

hours in school, 7 ; in recreation, 2 ; industrial 

tated). 

aring and speaking, 3 ; semi-mutes, 2 ; deaf 5. 

State 126,092 38 

counties 6,962 96 

private pupils 

donations 25 00 

all other aoorces 2 , 047 05 

ipts for fiscal year $35,127 39 

number of pupils 72 

^pita cost for year, exclusive of rent 

on debt $281 19 

iatioDS of State or county money for 

ice institution was founded in 1884. . . 65,000 00 

ure for buildings since institution was 

42,500 00 

aboQt the institution seemed to be in usual 
th about the usual number of scholars. All were 
itive and apparently contented. The new school 
lot finished or occupied, with the probability that 
IS would intervene before the school would be 

new quarters, which, in the opinion of the commis- 
itake and a misfortune. Until the new building is 
ichool will suffer for the waut of its conveniences. 



lEUN New York Institdtion for Deaf-Mutes, 
Malone, N. Y., November 28, 1889. 



u. — I am in receipt of your tetter of the 23d instant, 
, would say that we have no regularly equipped 
Our school is still in its infaucy. 
's spend from two to three hours daily (Sunday 
pen air recreation. They have a base ball club, and 
foot ball, at tag, and at running and jumping. We 
1 whatever to complain thus far, for our boys gen- 
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erally present the appearance of excellent physical healths The 
fact that we have had no case of serious illness, and have been 
entirely exempt from death since the school tras established, over 
five years a^o, is the best possible evidence that the physical wel- 
fare of onr pupils is in no wise neglected. 

In regard to our girls, they are also allowed sufficient exercise 
in the open air, and, in addition thereto, they are given exercises 
in calisthenios twice a week for an hour at each time. 
Tours, respectfully. 

H. C. EIDER, 
Superintendent. 
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REPORT. 



Xew York State Soldiers and Sailors' He 
Bath, N. Y. 
To the State Board of Charities : 

Tour committee, conaiBting of Commissioners Milhan, 
and Walratb, appointed to inspect the Soldiers and Sailor; 
at Bath, beg leave to submit the following report : 

The committee visited the institution on October 31, ll 
accompanied by the superintendent. General W. F. Rogei 
an inspection of the buildings and grounds. The census 
day of the visit showed s total of 1,256 inmates, of which i 
absent on leave ; while the fullest capacity of the home is 

Pnring the past year several buildings and additions he 
completed and occupied. The new administration building i 
A on the map), a two-story brick building, is completed 
used for the ofEces of the superintendent and adjutant, 
known as headqnarteTs. 

The old administration building (marked B on the m 
been entirely remodeled and- enlarged, the first floor being 
into a reading-room and a library ; in the latter are arra 
the shelves some 5,200 volumes besides magazines; the tw 
stories are fitted up as dormitories, accommodating ab 



The chapel (marked C on map) is of an appropriate des 
naed exclusively for religious services. 

The hospital, the two-story addition in the rear (D on tl 
which was in course of construction last year, has lati 
completed and is occupied on one side of the hall by the 
and scullery, and on the other by the dining-room and p 
both kitchen and dinii^-room are suitably furnished. Th 
formerly occupied as kitchen and dining-room are noi 
renovated and will soon be in readiness to serve as wards 
sick. 
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Under the appropriation of 1889 & boilcting is now in course of 
oonstmction in the rear of the hospital and some feet from it, to 
contain bath-rooms and water-closets and also a speeial lanndry 
for the hospital These improvements were mnch needed, and 
when completed will admit of the removal of water-closets and 
bath-rooms objectionably located in or near the wards, which, 
from defective design and long use' have become a nniBance. 
Other minor alterations and additions have been made in the hos- 
pital to promote the efficiency of the service, notably in the 
dispensary aod in the operating room. There were in hospital on 
the day of the visit 112 patients and 44 attendants, leaving 
fonr beds vacant. As soon as the new wards are fitted up the 
accommodations for the sick will be increased by fifty beds. 

The majority of the patients in hospital are suffering from 
chronic diseases, general debility and senile infirmities, weak both 
in mind and body, requiring, in addition to the caie they now 
receive from the male attendants, such thoughtful attentions, kind 
nnrsingand sympathy, as woman alone can give, and your com- 
mittee believes that the services of a few well-choaen, trained 
female nurses would prove invaluable in promoting the comfort 
and well-being of these old veterans. 

The records of the hospital are very deficient : there is no " case- 
book," such as is kept in every well-regulated hospital, both civil 
and military In the case of the home, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the full medical and surgical history of every patient 
under treatment should be entered in the hospital records, under 
the supervision of the surgeon in charge ; such records would con- 
tain reliable information, which might prove valuable evidence in 
the settlement of claims for pension, and would, in a measure, 
supplement the "Medical Record," already in the pension bureau. 

The importance of keeping these records would fully warrant 
the appointment of an additional aBsistant to the surgeon. 

BoiLEB-HousE tiND Stsah Heatinq asd Eleotbio Liohtiko. 
Under the appropriation of 1888, the boiler-house was enlarged 
to receive additional boilers, and connections having been made, 
all the buildings are now heated by steam from these boilers. 
Under the appropriation of 1889, a further addition to the boiler- 
house was made for the electric-light plant, and, at the time of the 
inspection, wires were being strung and the fixtures were being 
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put up in the different buildings, and it is presumed that at 
present the whole institution is lighted by electric lamps. 

Other constructions reported last year as being under way and " 
which have since been completed and are now occupied or used 
for the purposes intended are : a large, new bakery (marked F on 
the map), a row of seven shops, a large amusement hall (marked 
M), and the sewage disinfecting works. These last have been in 
operation for over six months with very satisfactory results, the 
fluid finally discharged into the Gohocton river being clear, 
inodorous and free from any solid matter. 

A two-story brick building (G on the map), for a laundry and 
bath-rooms, estimated for in the appropriations granted 1889, is 
nearly completed and will soon be ready to receive the machinery 
and the necessary appliances and fixtures. 

Two cottages, included in the last appropriation, have been 
erected, and will soon be occupied by the officers for whom they 
were built 

It is stated th%t the several buildings, additions and alterations 
have been or will be completed within the appropriations made 
for their construction. 

1. To meet the demands of the increasing number of applica- 
tions for admission to the institution, your committee urges the 
necessity of providing for the accommodation of at least 240 more- 
inmates. The superintendent has submitted plans, for the con- 
struction of an addition to the north side of the barracks (marked 
5 on the map). Tour committee approve these plana, and recom- 
mend that an appropriation of $23,000 be granted for carrying 
them out 

% The present dining-hall on the first floor of the barracks 
(marked 3 on the map) is only large enough to seat 400 inmates at 
one time, consequently the tables have to be reset for each meal, 
causing great inconvenience, embarrassment and delay in serving 
the second table, and is a source of dissatisfaction to those who 
have to wait for the second table ; your committee, therefore, 
earnestly recommend the construction of wings or L's to the 
present hall, of sufficient size to provide seatings for all able to 
take their meals in the dining-hall. An estimate for an enlarge- 
ment of the dining-hall was included in the appropriation granted 
last year, but the sum specified was not used. 
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3. The present kitchen in the rear of the dining-hall is very smaU, 
being only eighteen and one-half feet by sixty, a space altogether 
too contracted for the cooking required for a thousand men, and 
it is scarcely necessary to dilate upon the inconvemence and diffi- 
culties of such an arrai^emeni Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mend the enlargement of the present kitchen to at least three or 
four times its present size, or the erection of a new kitchen of 
capacity sufficient to enable the cooks to do their work with con- 
venience and dispatch. 

4. The boiler-house is divided into several separate boiler rooms 
which have been constructed, from time to time, for boilers as 
they were received and put in for specific purposes in sets, an 
arrangement rendering the proper supervision difScnlt and increas- 
ing the danger. For reasons of safety, as well as of economy, the 
boiler-house should be entirely reconstructed and the seven boilers 
set on a line in battery, and your committee recommend that an 
appropriation sufficient for the purpose be granted. 

5. The water-closets attached to the dormitoriea in the three sets 
of barracks (marked 2, 3 and 4 on the map), are very small with 
but one seat for each dormitory with wooden floors more or less 
decayed and offensive, and old, defective apparatus. Owing to 
the peculiar location of these closets there is no way of enlarging 

' them and fitting them up satisfactorily — and in view of the weak- 
nesses and infirmities incident to advanced age it is considered a 
pressing necessity . that proper and adequate facilities should be 
provided for the convenience of the occupants of each dormitory. 
Your committee recommend the construction of brick towers 
annexed to each of the barracks (2, 3 and 4, on the map), for a set of 
water-closets and urinals for each dormitory to consist of at least 
three seats and six urinals each, the floors and backing should be 
of stone, slate or tile, and the bowls, basins and appliances of 
approved modem designs. 

6. The closets for general use in buildings (marked N and O) ate 
dry-earth closets, and as there is no reason for the further con- 
tinuance of such a system, they should be altered into water- 
closets and connected with the system of sewerage now in 
successful operation. 

Besides the $23,000 recommended for the addition to barracks, 
it is estimated that $25,C00 would cover the expense in making 
the following much needed improvements, viz.: the enlargement of 
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the kitchen ; constructioQ of towers and water-closets : 
stniction of boiler-nouse ; conversion of earth-closets iut 
closets ; and some minor necessary repairs. 

A.8 the general government allows the State for each in 
amount in money eqnat to one-half of the cost of his main 
it is but reasonable to expect that the Sta^ will readily 
to such reasonable demands as may be needed to providf 
comfort and welfare of these old soldiers and sailors. 

la going through the different buildings your commitb 
them well kept, the bedding and furniture clean, the 
of the inmates adequate and comfortable, provisions of a 
Bnpply and good quality. 

BespectfuUy submitted. 

JOHN J. MILHAT 
EDWABD W. POi 
PETEB WALKAT 
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To the State Board of Charities : 

Id a report upon mstitutkms for the care' of destitute children 
of the city of New Tort, presented to the Board in January, 1886, 
I made the following Bnggestions : 

" FiTst Some means should be provided by which the responsi- 
bility for all admissions to all institutions depending in whole or 
in part on the public funds for support, should be placed where 
it can be adequately discharged ; no public money should be 
spent except for the good of the community, that is, in cases where 
it is a necessity that parents should be relieved of the care of their 
children. 

" Second. It should be made the duty of some city official to 
remove children from an institution when they are likely to suffer in 
health or character by being longer retained, and such official 
should also have the power to guard the public treasury, by plac- 
ing dependent children in places where they may be self-sup- 
porting as soon as they are old enough to work." 
. Since that date no change has been made in relation to these 
matters. 

New York city supports an average population of about 14,000 
boys and girls,* at an expense of $1,500,000 annually, in institutions 
controlled by private individuals. That ia, one of the most import- 
ant of the duties of the city, that of the care of its dependent 
children, has been delegated to persons who are not personally 
designated by law to exercise it, but have voluntarily undertaken 
it Were the question simply one of public expenditure, this 
would show a strange carelessness on the part of the people in 
regard to their own interesis, bot not only is the spending of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of the public money yearly left 
to the discretion of a large number of practically unknown per- 
sons, but the education and training of an increasing number 

'OniDg to the changes of population in the institutioas, the number of 
iodividuals yearly coming under their care is much greater than U,000, 
that being the number supported at any given time. . 
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(about 14,000, ae I hav? said, at any given date) of the future men 
and women of New York is placed in their hands, so that they 
may carry out all their own views concerning them, and there is 
even no inquiry made as to what these views may be. There is 
no official of New York city who knows, or has the right to know, 
whether these thousands of children are being trained in idleness 
or industry, in virtu© or vice. 

As to the Belection of the children who are to be supported by 
the public, in a certain number of the institutions this also is left 
absolutely to the decision of private persons, who have the right 
to receive as many as they wish, with the right to demand, also, 
the public money for their maintenance, which rights have been 
conferred upon them by the Legislature. The city authorities 
can control neither children nor money. The admisaiona to 
certain other institutions are made nominally by the magistrates 
of the city, but these gentlemen have neither the time nor the 
facilities for making a personal inquiry into the circumstances of 
each case, and a practice has grown up by which the entire respon- 
sibility for the investigation as to the facta is placed by them upon 
the officera of a private society, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

As to the length of time during which children shall be retained 
as dependents upon the city, this is a matter which is also prac- 
tically left entirely to private persona The Consolidation Act of 
1884, chapter 438, section 4, reads as follows : " While any child 
which shall have been placed in such asylum, or other institution, 
as a pauper, in pursuance of the second section of this act, shall 
remain therein at the expense of the county or town to which such 
pauper child is chargeable, the superintendents of the poor of such 
county or the overseer of the poor of such town, may, in their dis- 
cretion, remove such child from such asylum or other Institution 
and place such child in some other such institution or make such 
other disposition of such child as shall then be provided by law. 
The name of no such child shall be changed while in such institu- 
tion as in this section aforesaid. But no parent of such pauper. 
nKJU =^ ;« o„«i. oo„i.,™ «, "^her institution as in thia section 
e custody thereof except in pursu- 
of a court or judicial officer of 
ig or delermiuing that the interest 
i thereby, and that such parent 
ly maintain, support and educate 
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such child." The Commissioners of Publio Charities and Cor- 
rection would, Tinder this act, probably have the right to remove 
children supported by the city from institutions to which they 
have been committed, but practically such a coarse would be quite 
out of the question, as the Gommisaioners of Public Charities and 
Correction have too many other duties to be able to give any time 
or thonght to this subject. As a fact, there is no one who is able 
to protect the child' or the public Even though the life in the insti- 
tution may be unfitting him for future self-support, even though 
there may be a good home available for him among strangers, there 
is no one except the managers of the institution in which he is, 
empowered to find such a home and put him into it. The inter- 
ests of the child and of the city are left unreservedly in the hands 
of persons who are, as a rule, all of them benevolent and desirous 
of doing right, but many of whom have not the knowledge which 
would enable them to judge what those interests are, while some 
of them do not think it their duty to inquire. 

Almost all the institutions in which these children are housed, 
are far too large to allow 'of any individual love or oversight being 
bestowed upon the mass of the inmates, and they suffer from the 
many evils, physical, mental and moral, which are known to affect 
children coi^regated in large masses. In one of the latest publi- 
cations upon the care of dependent children,* these evils are thus 
described in various parts of the book : 

" In the ordinazy separate schools * * * we see intensified a 
main evil of workhouse Ufe, viz., the suppression of the individual 
* * * Its presence is due partly to transmitted custom, but mainly 
to great 'numbers, which render strict discipline indispensable. 
This is a fact f amiUar to us in regard to soldiers, and where all are 
to act as one man, the more the individual is merged in the mass, 
the better. But these children occupy a precisely opposite posi- 
tion. Our object must be so to train them as to enable each to 
stand alone, self-sustaining and self-dependent at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and development, instead of repression, should be 
our aim. Again, for a child's development hunian love and sym- 
pathy are as essential as sunshine to the plants, but it is impos- 
sible for even the most lovingly disposed superintendents and 
teachers to bestow affection at wholesale. * * * 

* " Ohildren of the State," by Florence Davenport Hill. MaomUliau & Co., 
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" The want of alertness and general capacity and adaptability 
characteristic of the pauper class prevail in the big scliool. * * * 
The children, habituated to an unbroken routine, become dull, 
apathetic and unable to accommodate themseWes to different con- 
ditions or any kind of change. * * * 

"That to the officers, the smooth working of this vast machine, 
composed of elements originally so rude, * * * should be a 
source of pride, we can not marvel ; and were their papils always 
to remain in situ, we might perhaps allow ourselves to indulge in 
an almost unmixed admiration of the success of their patient and 
devoted labors. But we know, alas ! that each component part 
will be wrenched, while hardly beyond childhood, from the sap- 
port of companions, and the protection of teachers ; and painful 
distmst arises of the capacity of each little unit, nay each poor 
little naught rather, for it has never learned to stand alone, to 
keep itself from falling in the battle of life. * * # 
" When the boys and girls brought up in the schools go to work, 
their employers constantly complain of their general want of 'go' 
and their stupidity." * * * 

J. J. Henley, Esq., Inspector of the English Poor Law Board, 
wrote in 1870 : " We believe that children brought up in public 
institutions, when at length turned out into the world, are, as a 
general rule, feeble in body and mind and less able to fight their 
way through life than those who come from the common walks of 
society." * * ♦ 

Mona. Peyrou, the head of Le sej^ice des morcdement cd}an- 
dannes Paris, bears like testimony. He says : " In short, 
these schools" (t. e., schools which have also to be homes), 
"keep the child ignorant of real life and teach him nothing 
of the struggle for existence. In them he acquires depend- 
ent habits. * * * On leaving the school he is astonished 
to find that food, lodging and all other necessaries are really pay- 
ment for work, punctuality and economy," 

That any community should subject thousands of the children 
upon whom its future virtue and prosperity are to depend, to 
influences which are almost sure to have such results, is an 
anomaly, but this anomaly exists in the city of New York, where 
there are fourteen child-caring institutions with more than 300 
ch have more than 600, and two of these 
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latter more than 1,000 each. The actual proof of these evils and 
the effActs of the artificial traiuiu;; npou the character and suc- 
cess in after life of the children can not be very readily traced 
with ua, becaoBe usually there is no one to follow them up after 
they leave the institutions, and inquire into their failure or 
success. 

The physical eviU of the congregation of large masses of 
children have been so marked as to attract the attention of phy- 
sicians and others, and as a consequence there has been much 
improvement in this direction, bat it is pitiful to see the droop- 
ing, spiritless look of a child whom one has known outside of an 
institution, after a few munths' detention. 

In regard to ophthalmia, which formerly worked such havoc in 
several of the institutions of New York, permanently injuring hung 
dreda of children, besides blinding many, there has been a very 
marked improvement since my last report to you, which is 
nndoabtedly due to the passage of chapter 633, Laws of 1886, enti- 
tled "An act for the better preservation of the health of children in 
institutions " (a copy of which is appended). This law was widely 
circulated among the officers of the institutions by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and has been enforced by 
the Board of Health of New York, over such institutions as come 
under its authority. By constant and efficient inspection, that 
Board has checked ophthalmia to a remarkable degree, and the 
inspector has also effected many other improvements in the insti- 
tutions most beneficial to the health and general welfare of the 
children. These reach directly, however, only children in institu- 
tions within the city itself, and New York taxpayers support many 
thousands of children outside its own limits. 

Another city department concerned with these institutions is 
the Comptroller's office, which demands sworn monthly state- 
ments as to the number of inmates and also compliance with the 
provisions of chapter 633, Laws of 1886, and payments are not 
made unless these requirements are fulfilled. 
' The Board of Education also undertakes a certain supervision 
of the schools of such institutions as receive a portion of the 
pnbtic school fund, and inspectors hold yearly examinations of 
the pupils. The institutions which receive this money, and in 
which the curriculum of the public schools is required to be 
followed, are : 
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The Orphan Asylum Society; the Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum ; the Protestant Halt-Orphan Asylum ; the Colored 
Orphan Asylum ; the Home for the Friendless ; the New York 
Juvenile Asylum ; the Nursery and Child's Hospital.; the Five 
Points House of Industry ; the Hebrew Orphan Asylum ; the 
House of the Holy Familj. 

The children from certain institutions attend the public schools ; 
these are as follows : > 

The Hebrew Orphan Asylum (in part) ; the Children's Fold ; 
the Shepherd's Fold ; the Hebrew Shelterinfir Guardian Society ; 
the Ladies' Deborah Nursery. 

The attendance at the public schools no doubt does a great 
deal to counteract the dulling influences of institution life, and it 
i^ greatly to he desired that all the institutions in the city should 
send their children to the public schools, in order that they might 
associate with those differently situated. 

In the other institutions supported by public money, tha 
children receive such schooling as the authorities think best and 
there are no examinations by any ci^ officers. 

That ia, in fourteen of the institutions, of which nine are 
Protestant or non-sectarian, three are Hebrew and two are 
Roman Catholic, -the children receive a public school educa- 
tion. In these institutions, on September 30, 1888, there were 
6,407 children. In the remaining fourteen institutions, of which 
thirteen are Roman Catholic and one is Protestant or non- 
sectarian, and which contained, on September 30, 1888, 9,532 
children, the education is left entirely to those in charge. 

Omitting the three oldest institutions for children in the city 
(the Orphan Asylum Society, the Roman CathoUo Orphan 
Asylnm and the Protestant Half-Orphan Asylum, supporting 1,250 
children) which receive no public money except from the school 
fund, and which are practically supported by private charity or 
by invested funds, there remain twenty-five institutions for 
children in this city which all receive lai^ sums from the public 
funds. These may be divided into two classes, those which 
receive less than half their support from this source, and those 
which receive more than half, many of which last may be said to 
be supported wholly by public money. In the former class are 
four Catholic, three Protestant and one Hebrew institution ; in the 
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latter class are ten Catholic, &v6 Protestant and two 
iDstitutions. 

As appears from the above, there are among these ti 
institntioDB foarteen Roman Catholic, eight Frotestan 
sectarian, and three Hebrew. Daring the year 1888, th 
Catholic institutions had an averse of about 9,200 c1 
care for and received $951,808 from the city, the Prot 
non-sectarian cared for about 3,000 children and had 
from the city, and the Hebrew received $153,899 from tli 
an average of abont 1,476 children. 

Nine of these twenty-five inetitiitions, seven Koman 
with 1,780 children and two Hebrew with 1,252 child 
been established since the passage of chapter 173, 
1875, which provides that a dependent child shall be ci 
to an institution controlled by persons of the same 
faith as the parents of such child, so far as practicable, 
the board of every child so committed shall be pait 
authorities of the county, and there is no doubt that th 
tntions were established in consequence of the passf^ 
act, and to take advant^;e of the facilities granted for ti 
tion at public cost of large nambers of children in tb 
Catholic and Hebrew faiths. 

This law has also enconr^ed the increase in the n^ 
children cared for in several other institutions, which pi 
passage were of very moderate size and supported n 
private contributions. At the time of the pass^e of 
the city of New York was supporting 9,363 children ii 
institutions and on Kandall's island, at a cost of $757 
1888 it supported 14,939 children in private institutione 
on Bandall's island, at a cost of $1,526,517 for the cb 
private institutions, and at a cost of $106,274 for the ch 
Bandall's island, a total of 15,697 dependent children at 
$1,632,891 for one year.* This is an increase since 187G 
children and $876,033 in coat 

In former reports the attention of the Board has been 
the number and constant increase of the dependent chil< 

* It ia to be remembered that the number of separate indlvldui 
la much greater— these flgurea give the average number suppi 
whole year. 
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ported in whole or in part by public money in New York city, and 
this increase has been ascribed to the "per capita " allowance for 
the oLaintenancd of chUdren from the city fanda, and to that pro- 
vision of the law of 1875 already quoted, that iS, to what has been 
called the "religious clanse." That thislaw should serve to increase 
the number of dependent children was to be expected, because it 
provided exactly the care which parents desired for their children, 
that of persons of their own religious faith, and supplied ample 
mestiB for the children's 'support, while, although the funds were 
to be derived from public sources, yet sinee the institutions were to 
be managed by private persons, the stigma which fortunately 
attaches to public relief, was removed. Thus every incentive to 
parents to place their children upon the public for support waa 
created by the provisions of the law, and every deterrent was 
removed, for the law demanded nothing from the parent in return 
for the support of his child and did not deprive him of any of 
his rights over the child, although relieving him of every duty 
towards it That the causes of the large number of children who 
are dependent wholly or in part on the public for support in New 
York have been correctly pointed out, seems to be proved beyond 
a doubt by the experience of the only other State in the Union, 
which, so far as I know, has been eqnally reckless in providing 
from the public funds for the support of unlimited nnmbera of 
dependent children, leaving the selection of the ehildreu to the 
persons who undertake their care and to the parents who desire 
to be relieved of the expense of supporting them. 

Sections 1 and 2 of "An act to appropriate money for the sup- 
port of dependent children in California " read as follows : 

Section 1. There is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
state treasury not otherwise appropriated, to each and every institu- 
tion in this state conducted for the support and maintenance of minor 
orphans, half-orphans or abandoned children, and to each and every 
county, city or town maintaining such orphans, half-orphans or 
abandoned children, or any or all of such classes of persons, aid aa 
follows; For each whole orphan supported and maintained in any 
such institution, the sum of one hundred dollars per annum; for each 
half-orphan supported or maintained in any such institution, the sum 
of seTenty-five dollars per annum; for each abandoned child supported 
and maintained in any such institution, the sum of seventy-five doUais 
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per aDDum; provided such abandoned child shall have been 
thereof for one year, prior to receiving any support as pi 
this act. 

§ 2. The aid herein granted ehall commence ou the first '. 
Jolf, eighteen hundred and eighty, and ahall be paid in at 
installments, commencing on the firet Monday in January 
hundred and eighty-one. 

Despite the different circumstances of the two State 
York and California, the result of mistaken legislation 
have been almost identical in both. In New York, with 
45,668 square miles we have a population of 6,000,000 i 
20,000 children supported by the public — one in eve 
the population — in California, the population is about 
occupying 188,981 square miles, but they have suei 
tempting parents to abandon their children almost as ( 
as we have, for they have 4,300 children supported by t! 
one in every 290 of the population.* 

* At the last national conference of charities, held at San Pi 
September, 1889, the following statement waa made as to these 
tioas of State funds to private institutions in California, 
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The distribution of dependent children in private institutions 
. by the State, and the appropriation therefor remain about th 
follows : 

Hebrews had two and one-half per cent of the children am 
three-fourths of the money. 

Protestant asylums had fourteen and one-halt per cent of thi 
eleven and one -half per cent of the money. 

Secular or non-sectarian, twenty per cent of the children, sevi 
lour-ftfths per cent of the money. 

Roman Catholics had sixty-three and one-third per cent of thi 
sixty-eight per cent of the money. 
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There is a curious and interesting example of the result of 
exactly the opposite conrae pursued by another Stat«. Michigan 
has 2,000,000 people and 66,461 square miles ; she has taken her 
children out of the poor-houses, and has provided for them in a . 
State pubhc school for the past fifteen years. It is stated in the 
last biennial report of the Board of Control of the latter institution 
that, " when the school was opened in 1874, there were about 600 
dependent children in the State, mainly in the count; poor- 
houses. * * * These children then cost the counties abont 
150,000 annually. For fourteen years the decrease in numbers 
and cost has been about fifty per cent, while the increase of the 
population (of the State) has been fifty per cent" The law estab- 
lishing the State public school, after providing the methods by 
which chUdren shall be declared to be dependent on the public for 
support (in which care is taken to give both parents full oppor- 
tunity to be heard and to claim the'care of their child), contains 
the provision, that, after an order is made to commit a child to 
the State public school, "the parents of said child flhall be 
released from all parental duties toward and responsibility for 
such child, and shall thereafter, have no rights over or to the 
custody, services or earnings of such child, except in cases where 
said Board may, as herein provided for, restore the child to its 
parents." 

This provision seems to be the one which has saved thousands 
of parents from the temptation to desert their children, and 
thousands of children trom the saddening and hardening effect of 
being cast off by their parents during their most sensitive years, 
to be reclaimed only when they can be made to work for those 
who would not work for them. Any harshness is obviated by the 
provision that, in special cases, the Board of Control may restore 
a child to its parents. Of the effect of the law the Board of 
Control speak as follows in their biennial report for 1887 and 1888: 
" When the child enters the State public school, the parental 
control terminates, and it passes into another home and begins a 
new life. The effect of this, as has often been seen, is that in 
many cases, the parents, knowing that their children will no longer 
be theirs, make greater efforts, retain them and save them from 
public dependence. In this way, the children in this institution 
are those who are here from extreme poverty, and the institution 
is not made a convenience of by indolent or indifferent parents." 
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The law declares tihat the school is " a temporary home for 
dependent children where they shall be detained only antil they • 
can be placed in family homes," and a namber of agents are 
employed to Seek for suitable permanent homes for the children 
from the school, and to visit them after they are placed in them. 
The result of this system is that MichiKan, with a population of 
2,000,000, has 200 children dependent upon the public funds for 
support, or one in every 10,000 of her population.* This is a 
showing to be proud 'of in contrast to the condition in New York 
and California, already given, where there is one child to every 
300 or less of the population which has been deserted by its 
parents and friends and made a pauper of. 

The blame for this sad and disgraceful fact should not, however, 
rest wholly on the parents, who, no doubt, often think that they 
are acting for their children's good by thus casting them off upon 
public support, but upon the lawmakers who place so great a 
temptation before people who are ignorant and incapable of rightly 
foreseeing the evils which flow from their acts. 

'The following Interesting letter gives additional iDformation in regard 
to the dependent children ot Michigan : ' 

COLDWATER, MlCHIQAH, July 15, 18B9. 

• • • ■ • ■ I can now send you the number of 

dependent children supported by the countlea in the poor-housts, as I 
have the data to-day from the State Board of Charities : 

Under 12 years of age and over 2 years 16 

Over 12 years of age 22 

Total (not Including feeble-minded) ■...'.. 38 

This does not Include Wayne county, and I should say, approximately. 
Including Wayne, and those under 2 years, there would be in all seventy- 
five. These, In the main, are not admissible to our acbool, being over or 
under age. Ot course, this showing ia remarliabie as compared with other 
States. There are twenty-three feeble-minded children in the poor-house 
under 16 years. The out-door relief, temporary. Is conducted in this State 
with great oonservatism by the superintendents of the poor. I have not 
the statistics, but am sure that this relief is sura to diminish dependence ; 
It ia not a large expense. 

A decision of our courts permits children being sent to this school if the 
parents receivs any temporary relief by out-door support, and it works to 
the support of children by parents. Our system does not encourage 
poverty, and does encourage self-reliance, and there is where our system 
has Its greatest merit. 

Yours truly, 

0. D. RANDALL. 
34 
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The Qimatiiral increfee in the number of dependent diildren in 
New York, may, however, be more readily proved by comparison 
with States more nearly resembling her in conditions, and which 
have not adopted so radical a policy as Michigan. Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts seem to furnish fair subjects for comparison 
with our own State. 

Pennsylvania is supposed to have a population of 4,500,000, and 
her dependent children are estimated not to exceed 10,000, iuclnd- 
iog those supported by public and private funds — this gives only 
one dependent child to 450 of the population. 

Massachusetts has a population of about 2,000,000 (1,942,141 in 
1885),,and the number of her dependent children (those supported 
bj State, towns or city funds, and not including those supported 
by private charity), was 1,951 in the year 1888, or one child to 
995 of the population. Massachusetts has special State officers 
whose duty it is to take charge of her dependent children, and to 
be responsible for their welfare. 

Besides the above interesting and suggestive comparison 
between States, we may find a second and equally useful lesson 
from the different practioe in this matter of various counties in 
New York, And the results as contrasted with the experience of 
the city of New York. The city of New York is estimated to have 
a population of about 1,600,000 — the number of her children 
who are supported by public funds, as has been said, is 15,697, 
or one to each' 100 of the population. The city of New 
York is the only community of the State for which the Legisla- 
ture has passed laws requiring that the public funds (not State 
funds, but funds raised by local taxation) shall be paid into the 
hands of private persons for the support of such children as these 
persons shall consider to be fitting subjects for public support, 
and, within very wide limits, for suoh time as these persons shall 
think well to retain them as public dependents. The rest of the 
State was, however, equally subject with New York city to the 
provisions of chapter 173, Laws of 1876, by which counties were 
required to pay the board of all children committed by all magis- 
trates in the county, to institutions controlled by persons of the 
same religious faith as the parents of the children. Two counties 
have, since the pass^^ of that law, sought and obtained exemp- 
tion from some of its provisions. Kings county and Albany 
county have each secured the passage of a special act, whereby, 
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in the former, the power to oom^iit fihildren to priTate institu- 
tioDB for destitution waa taken from the mt^strates, and plaoed 
exclusively in the hands of the public officers having charge of 
the other dependent poor of the community, and, in the latter, the 
action of the superintendent of the poor was rendered necessary 
to secure payment from the public funds, so that the result was 
the same. 

In 1880 a law relating to Kings county was passed by the 
Legislature (chap. 284, Laws of 1880), of which the sixth section 
reads as follows: "No paupers or indigent persons, excepting 
those who may be committed on account of insanity, shall be 
supported in or at the expense of Kings county in any public or 
private institution, unless they shall have been committed by the 
said Commissioners of Charities and Correction ; the said com- 
missioners shall have power to indenture and bind out within 
the State as apprentices during their minority, any minor chil- 
dren over 14 years of age who may be under their care and con- 
trol by reason of the provisions of this act or of any other law, and 
they shall have power, in their discretion, to cancel such inden- 
tures ; and they may bind out such children for the employment 
of farming or any useful trade or art, provided that such children 
shall be bound out only to persons of like religious faith 
with themselves or their parents, and within the limits of the 
State." * * * 

Under this law the Commissioners of Charities 'and Correction 
of Kings county have assumed the whole control of the dependent 
children supported by the county, with the following results : In 
1880, with a population of 599,495, of which the city of Brooklyn 
contained 666,663, it supported 1,479 dependent children, or one 
to every 405 of the population. The county is now estimated to 
have a population of 880,000, and it supported, in 1888, 1,180 
dependent children, at an expense of $106,379.75. This is one 
child to every 745 of the population. 

Albany county, with an area of 509 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 147,663, 86,641 of this constituting the people of the city 
of Albany, supported in 1875 a number of dependent children at 
a cost of $24,760. In 1884 (the population of the county in 1880 
having increased to 154,890) the cost for dependent children had 
risen to $57,316. On May 24, of that year there were 748 
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children dependent on the county, diatribated in asjlnms aa follows 
(the cost per capita being one dollar and fifty cents a week): 

Albany Orphan Asylnm ; 174 

St. Vincent's Male Orphan Aarlum 236 

St Vincent's Female Orphan Asylum 244 

St. Colman's Orphan Asylum 82 

St. Joseph's (Syracuse) Orphan Asylum 1 

Colored Orphan Asylum (New York) 4 

House of Shelter , 7 ' 

Total , '. 748 

(In BomaQ Catholic institutione, 563 ; in Protestant or non-sec- 
tarian institutions, 185.) On that day, chapter 354, Laws of 1884, 
went into effect, with the following provisions relating to the com- 
mitment of dependents in the county of Albany : " Hereafter, no 
persoD, being in indigent circumstances or a pauper, shall be 
admitted to any institution in which the board, instruction, care, 
treatment or clothing ia a chaise upon Albany county, except upon 
the written order or certificate of the superintendent of the city 
alms-honse, anything in any law of this State to the contrary not- 
withstanding." In relation to children, there was this further most 
important provision: "AU orders or certificates made by the 
superintendent of the alms-house for the commitment of orphan, 
destitute and dependent children to an orphan asylum, under the 
provisions of this act, shall lapse and become void on the first day 
of October next after the date on which they were issued, but the 
said superintendent may, within ten days next preceding the first 
day of October in any year, if, on inquiry and investigation by him, 
good and sufficient reasons therefor be found to exist, grant a new 
order of commitment, authorizing the further detention and sup- 
port of any such child in any orphan asylum for the period of one 
year from the expiration of his previous order." 

On the 24th of May of 1889, there were children supported by 
Albany county as follows : 

Albany Orphan Asylum 173 

St. Vincent's Male Orphan Asylum 149 

St Vincent's Female Orphan Asylum 191 

St Colman's Orphan Asylum 88 

St Joseph's (Syracuse) Orphan Asylum 

Colored Orphan Asylum (New York) 3 
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House of Shelter 6 

Si Margaret'B Houae (infants) 21 

Fairview Home (West Troy) 7 

Total 640 

Aasnming that the popolation of Albany county has not 
increased sinoe 1880, the county sttpported one dependent child 
to every 207 of its popolation .in 1884, and one dependent child 
in every 242 of its population in 1889. It ia stated by a resident 
of Albany, much interested in public affairs, that one of the 
happiest results of the new law is the amount of cooperation 
which bus been brought about between the public officers, the 
officers of the asylums, and the volunteer visitors among the 
poor. This same observer remarks that the efficiency of the whole 
system depends : " First. Upon the concentration of authority, 
and consequently of responsibility, In respect to the commitment 
of children, in the sttperiutendent of the alms-house, and, second, 
in the provision of a limit of vitality, not exceeding one year, to 
his orders. This said provision puts a stop to the indefinite 
detention of children in the asylums and brings up every case to 
the attention of both the superintendent of the alms-house and 
the officers of the asylums at least once a year." 

Bichmond county has succeeded in keeping down the number 
of its dependent children without the help of any special legis- 
lation and under the general law, chapter 173 of the Laws of 
1875. This was accomplished simply by not presenting the 
temptation to parental to desert their children and make paupers 
of them unnecessarily by offering a prolonged support for them 
at public cost in an institution of their own choosing. Bichmond 
county had, in 1876, a population of 35,196, and contained no large 
town or city and no institution for dependent children, except 
such as were maintained for children from New York city by 
citizens of New York. The area of the county is 58^ square 
mUes. 

During the year 1875, there had been at one time forty children 
in the poor-house ; one dependent child to every 879 of the popu- 
lation. Upon the passage of chapter 173 of the Laws of 1875, 
the county having fortunately no available institution for children 
within its borders, adopted the policy of boarding out the chil- 
dren dependent upon the county, in families, a course allowed by 
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ainoe they are being supported by taxes paid by these very work- 
jngmen and vomeo. 

Westchester coTiiity has probably increased the unmber of its 
dependent children more steadily and more in proportion, than any 
other county since the passt^e of the children's law. In 1876,' 
with a population of 103,564, there were fifty-two children sup- 
ported by the county, or one to every 1,991 of the population. 

Since that date the numbers have increased as follows : 
1879 94 



1886 * 314 

1889 416 

At present, allowing tor increase of population, the county 
probably has one dependent child to every 250 of the population. 

It is stated that there are 132 officials in Westchester county 
authorized to commit children to private institutions at the public 
expense, and the children are retained by the institutions after 
commitment at the will of the authorities of the institntions. The 
Boman Catholic Protectory and the Asylum of the Missionary 
Sisters of St. I^ancis (both New York institntions) had in 1689 
287 Westchester county children. 

The experience of Brie county is instructive in many ways. 
Erie county had in 1875 a population of 197,902, of which the 
city of Buffalo contained 134,654 The area is 960 square miles. 
Previous to the passage of the law of 1876, authorizing the com- 
mitment by magistrates of destitute children to private institu- 
tions at the cost of the county, it had been the practice in Erie 
county for the Superintendent of the Poor to send a portion of the 
children dependent on the county to private charitable institu- 
tions, the Board of Supervisors having authorized this coarse in 
the year 1872, and agreed to pay one dollar a week per capita 
for the support of each child, while some of them were also in 
the poor-house. The children so boarded in charitable institu- 
tions were, as a rule, placed in institutions under the control of 
persons of the same religious faith as the parents of the children, 
and thus, before the passage of chapter 173 of the Laws of 1875, 
the condition in Erie county was exactly what the passage of 
that law brought about in the rest of the State, except that the 
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Superintendent of the Poor was the only officer aiithovized to com- 
mit children; whereas, after the pasB^e of the law, aU magistrates 
had that power. As a fact, it had been the practice in Erie 
county for both magistrates and OTerseers of the poor to exercise 
this power, even before the passage of the law, and the number of 
dependent children and the cost of their board to the county had 
increased very rapidly under this policy, so that tfae Board of 
Supervisors bad sought in many ways to check the expense, 
which had risen from almost nothing iu 1871 to $14,031 in 1876, 
paid to seven asylums for children. 

In the year 1878, the board of supervisors, warned by the still 
increasing cost of this branch of the county administration passed 
the following resolutions : 

" Whereas, The experiment has been tried in the city of Hart- 
ford of employing a competeni person to find homes for (destitute 
children) and that Mrs. Virginia T. Smith did find places for 
2,500 children in two years time ; therefore 

" Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
chairman of this board to select some suitable person, whose duty 
it shall be to find suitable homes for children now in charitable 
institutions, said individual to be empowered to enter any charit- 
able iustitutiou containing children receiving aid from the county, 
and select therefrom such children as circumataucea may 
require." 

Under these resolutions, the committee, ou November 12, 1879, 
presented a report from which the following extracts are made : 

* * * " ' Mrs. McPherson, well and favorably known as a 
former matron in one of the charitable institutions of Buffalo, was 
employed to enter upon the work of procuring homes for ' 
children committed to these institutions. The result of her 
efforts in this uudertakii^ may be seen from the following 
report, which she has submitted to your committee : 

" ' Since July first I have received sixty-five applications for 
children, besi,des a number that have been made through your 
advertisements to several of the asylums. Of these, nineteen 
were made by Catholic and forty-seven by Protestant families. 
Prom this it will be se^n that there is no difficulty in finding 
homes for both Catholic and Protestant children, and as it is 
universally allowed that it is better for the children to be restored 
to family life, the question now ia, where shall we get the 
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children? A few of the applications hare been supplied from 
some of the asylums, and a iaw direct from relatives ; but for the 
larger number of homes I have not been able to obtain children.' 

"The committee regret to say, as is stated in the report, that a very 
large proportion of the applicatioDS are still unsupplied for the 
reason chiefly that the charitable institntiona object to letting their 
inmates go. 

" Tour committee can not resist the conclusion that the present 
system for the dispensation of public charity in Erie county, is 
manifestly a faulty one. The ample, if not liberal, compensation 
Allowed by the county for the care and keeping of inmates offers a 
strong indncemeut to gather children into private charitable insti- 
tutions, and, once there, their release is attended with almost insur- 
raountable difSculty, presumably because they have a responsible 
sponsor for their maintenance for an indefinite period. 

" No ailment is needed to demonstrate the advantage to the 
child of a suitable family home over a confinement in a charitable 
or reformatory institation. The demand for children, and for such 
children as find their way intosuch institutions, in good and worthy 
^milies is almost unlimited. The large nnmber of unsupplied 
applications to the agent of your committee is only an indication 
of what probably exists all over the country. With proper and 
well-directed effort, the thousands of homeless children now pining 
within the walls of reformatories and asylums or roving about the 
streets of our cities could be placed in comfortable homes, to grow 
up useful men and women and ornaments to society. The want 
exists and the children are to be had. It only remains for the 
means to be provided to furnish the f^ency that shall be the inter- 
mediary between the supply and the demand." 

At the time of the presentation of the above report to the Board 
o( Supervisors of Erie county (November, 1879), the charge to the 
county for the maintenance of children in religious institutions had 
increased to $28,593. The Board of Supervisors, upon receiving the 
report, appointed a special committee to confer with " the managers 
of the various asylums and institutions having accounts againgt 
the county of Erie for the maintenance of children," The object 
of the conference being to devise some efficient means of reducing 
the number of dependent children aad the coat of their support to 
the county. The following are extracts from the report of the 
26 
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' special committee presented to the Board of SuperviBors on, 
December 2, 1879: 

"Your committee met on Tuesday afternoon, November 25, 
at tlie city hall (with repreeentatiyes from the Buffalo Orphan 
Asylum, the several CathoUc asylnms, the Church Home and the 
St. John's Lutheran Asylum). After a fall and harmoniona dis- 
cussion of the subject, a special committee was appointed, to 
whom was referred the whole subject This special committee 
met at the same place on Kovember 26. The subject soon 
resolved itself into two questions, viz.: First. As to the method of 
commitments and who were county chai^^; second, what plan 
could be devised by which the county could be relieved of the 
necessity of supporting those committed for an indefinite period. 

"Two propositions were submitted for consideration by the 
committee. 

"'First That the law authorizing a police justice to commit 
vaf^rant or pauper children, be repealed, and all commitments be 
made by the superintendent of the poor, thus taking from a city 
ofKcer the right to commit and restoring to the superintendent 
(a county o£Scer) the sole right to make these commitments. This 
proposition received the assent of all except one representative, 
and that one of the largest interests represented. The proposi- 
tion was lost 

" In regard to the second proposition, which involves the pro- 
curing of homes for the children confined in these institutions, we 
report : 

" That your committee believe that if these institutions would 
heartily cooperate with the efforts made for that purpose on the 
part of the county, such efforts would not only result in relieving 
the county from the greatly increasing expenses of proridiug for 
these children in these institutions, but would confer a very great 
and incalculable benefit upon the children themselves. 

" The principal obstacle in the way of placing the most of these 
children in good homes, your committee believe, is in the disin- 
clination of these several institutions to allow the children to be 
placed in such homes unless they are of the same religious faith 
as the parents of the child sought to be adopted in them. 

" Every one of these institutions, except the Buffalo Orphan 
Asylum, in answer to the question whether it would consent to 
allow children to be taken from them and placed in suitable 
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reference to the religions faith of the applicant, 

rds, saoh of these institutionB aa are Catholic, as 
tned in them and for the keeping of which, in whole 
lim to charge the county, say that they will decline 
hildren to depart from them and go into any but 

true of the German Lutheran Asylum ,with only 

change aa to religious faith. 

Orphan Asylum does not require any such condi- 
the Church Home (Episcopal). * * * 
tntions consented to recognize the county agent 
ring conditions : 

9nt employed to find such homes shall find homes 
m of the same religious faith as the parents of 
r as practicable." 
lOn was appointed county agent and continued Her 

homes for children dependent on Erie county 
1881. The following are extracts from her second 
inder date of November 14, 1881, addressed to the 
visors : 

ble the Board of Supervisors : 

— I herewith submit the annual report of the 

ncy for the year ending October 31, 1881 : 

rived for children 202 

d and placed in homes 92 

d 8 

rred 3 

I 1 

ir places 1 

u vieited 161 

admissions to asylums investigated 35 

applications for children a few were found, on 
be not desirable, and a few because of the delay 

Idren were withdrawn, but a large number of good 

offered when suitable children can be found. 

;wo obstacles in the way of obtaining children. 

absurd and unjust law that requires the ' super- 
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' intendent of the poor and other officers to commit ohildren to - 
inatitutious that are governed or controlled by persons of the 
same religious faith as the parents of such children.' This law is 
absurd, as the parents of dependent children, with few excep- 
tions, have no religious faith whatever, unless being devotees to 
the evil agencies can be called religion. This law is unjust, as it 
compels taxpayers to support in sectarian institutions children 
who could otherwise be provided for free of expense to the 
counties. After children are committed to some of our institu- 
tions, they are kept there at the expense of the county until they 
reach maturity ! It is pitiful to know of a little child being shut 
np in an orphan asylum enduring the tiresome rules of its artifi- 
cial life when a good home can be found for it, but because the 
home o£Fered is Episcopalian, or Baptist, or Lutheran, or Boman 
Catholic, or Presbyterian, the child is refused. 

" Another obstacle is the reluctance of some of our institutions 
to place out children who have parents living, claiming that even 
dissolute parents are the legal as well as the natural guardians of 
their children, and they can not be placed out without the consent 
of said parents. As a consequence of this, a large number of 
children are supported year after year by the county, while their 
parents are being kept in the poor-house, or prison, or at lai^e, 
squandering the means that should maintain their familiea 
There is now in the Erie county penitentiary, a woman, who, in 
1873, had her two children restored to her from an orphan asylum 
on her promising reform. In 1875, they were brought back to 
the same asylum, the mother being unfit to take care of them. In 
1876, they were restored to the mother by a writ of habeas corpus. 
Evidepce was produced that the woman had been steady for three 
months and the judge gave her the children, believing that ' the 
possession of her children would help her reform.' In the same 
year, I87ti, they were again rescued from her pernicious influence 
and placed in an institution where they have been kept since at 
the expense of the county. The cost of these children *has 
already reached over five hundred dollars; how much more will 
depend upon the time they remain county wards. The cost of 
the mother, for recommitments and support in various institutions 
can not be estimated. 

" More sympathy seems to be shown for the feelings of a 
depraved parent than regard for the future welfare and happiness 
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of an innooent child. Even the courts prefer to seod a chUd to 
prison, with a debauched and drunkeD mother who haa forfeited 
all claim to her offspring, rather than sever the parental tie, 
forgetting that it is of more consequence that the child is God's 
than that such a woman claims to be its earthly parent. Children 
are often dr^ged by dissolute mothers through prison and poor- 
house and brothel till old enough to appear in the police court 
on their first arrest, and then the m^strate, who committed the 
innocent child with its mother to the workhouse, sends her as a 
deUnquent girl to the House of Befuge, and groans over juvenile 
depravity." * * * 

The Board of Supervisors on the 29th of December, 1881, 
appointed two agents, one a Roman Catholic and the other a 
Protestant, to place children dependent upon Erie county, in 
private and permanent homes. 

On December 28, 1882, the Committee on Private Cliaritable 
Institutions of the Board of Supervisors say in their report : 

* • * "The undersigned have the honor to report that, in 
addition to a careful consideration of the financial afi^airs of the 
various charitable institutions of the county that have been sub- 
mitted to them for examination and approval, they have devoted 
some attention to the subject of private and public charity in con- 
nection with the system that has been adopted in this county, and 
which doubtless prevails elsewhere as welL Your committee were 
prompted to investigate this subject chiefly by the gratifying 
results of the efforts that have been hitherto made in the direc- 
tion of procuring homes for dependent children in the rural 
districts of the county. A few years ago an agent was employed 
at the expense of the county to canvass for situations for the 
inmates of orphan asylums among farmers and others. The good 
results of this effort led to the appointment of a second agent 
and to a more vigorous prosecution of the work. 

"Your committee are of the opinion that the labors of these 
agents give promise of a probable change in the present system 
of maintaining dependent children. They find that it has already 
largely reduced the public cost of their maintenance, and they 
firmly believe that a still greater benefit is being realized in 
positive and lasting advant^es to the children." * * * 

It appears from the above history of the method of caring for 
dependent children in Erie county, that in 1875 the number of 
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such children was one to about 767 of tbe population ; that in 
1879 it had risen to about one in every 400 of the population 
(these proportions are estimated from the cost of support, the 
actual number of dependent children not being given), and that in 
the year 1888, after the policy of employing agents to find homes 
for dependent children had been in operation ten years, the pro- 
portion had again fallen to one dependent child in every 680 of 
the population, assuming that the population had not increased 
since 1880, when it was 219,884. Of coarse this is not correct, so 
that the showing is still better, probably as low as one in every 
750 of the population. The cost of the support of these children 
to the county had fallen from $28,500 in 1879 to $16,791 in 1888, ' 
while the county ^ents have found permanent homes for about 
200 children each year since 1881. 

I have given the history of Erie county in connection with the 
care of dependent children at length, because her experience is a 
profitable one, showing both the bad effects of unwise public aid 
to private institutions for the care of dependent children, and also 
one method by which these bad effects may be remedied without 
taking the committing power from magistrates, as has been done 
in Kings county and Albany county. 

I would not be understand, however, as recommending for New 
York city the method adopted in any of these counties. The 
problem in New Tork is too serious to be so disposed of — the 
difficulties are too great There must be a new department 
created to have chai^ of the 15,000 children now dependent on 
the city of New Tork, to see that they are oared for and educated 
in the way best for the community and best for them ; to see that 
the money of the taxpayers is expended for the care of dependent 
children only when it is necessary so to expend it, and to save the 
community from the disgrace of having one child in every 100 of 
its population, deserted by its parents and relatives, and a pauper, 
dependent on public support 

In my report on the dependent children of New Tork city, 
presented to you in January, 1886, I submitted the draft of a bill 
creating "A department for the care of dependent children in the 
city otNew Tork." The following is the same bill, amended in a 
few particulars : 
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Ah Am* to create a department for the care of dependent children 
in the city of Kew Tork, 

The People of. the State of New York, rGpreemtud in Senate and 
Aaaembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. On May first, 1890, the mayor of the city of New York 
shall appoint an officer to be called the CoDamiasioner for Dependect 
Children of the city of New Tork. Said GommiBSioner shall have 
all the authority concerning the care, cuatody and disposition of 
the dependent, pauper and vagrant children of the city of New 
York, which the Commisaionere of Public Charities and Correc- 
tion now have, and he shall be subject to the same duties and 
obligations in respect to such children as such Commisaioners now 
are. He shall have the general direction and charge of all insti- 
tutions belonging to the city of New York, which are or shall be 
devoted to the care of pauper and vagrant children, and all the 
property on Randall's island, belonging to the city of New York, ehall 
be under his care and control. No person shall be received aa a 
dependent into any institution belonging to the city of New York ou 
Bandall-B island who is over sixteen years of age, and no person shall 
be retained as a dependent in any such institution after hu or she 
shall have become sixteen years of age. 

§ 2. The said Commissioner shall have power to commit dependeut 
children to private institutions, in which their maintenance shall be 
paid for in whole or part by the city, but all commitments made by 
the said Commissioner of dependent children to private institutions 
shall lapse and become void on the first day of January next, after 
the date on which such commitments were made. The said Com- 
missioner may, within ten days next preceding the first day of January 
in any year, if, on inquiry and inveetigation by him, good and sufficient 
reason therefor he found to exist, grant a renewed commitment of 
any such child for the period of one year from the expiration of his 
previous order. But he shall have no power to commit any child 
who is over twelve years of age to any private institution, and no 
child 80 committed by him shall be retained in any private institution 
at the expense of the city of New York, after it shall have reached the 
age of twelve years, except the institution be a jeformatory. The said 
Commissioner shall have power to remove any child committed to any 
institution by the Commissioner for Dependent Children, whenever he 
may think proper to do so, and he shall also have power to summon 
and compel the attendance of witnesses and to administer oaths, 
whenever he may deem it necessary to do so, in order to learn 
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the propriety of placing a child in, or removing it from, an insti- 
tution. All acts or parte of acts giving power to all other public 
officers or magiabratea of the city of Nev York to commit chil- 
dren to public or private institutioos, escept * for violation of 
laws, are hereby repealed. AH bills for the support of 'children 
placed in private iuatitutions by the Commissioner for Dependent 
Ohildrert shall be examined and approved by him before they are 
presented to the Comptroller of the city of New York for payment. 
The Commissioner for Dependent Children shall publish once a 
month in the City Record the name and residence of all children 
placed in, or removed from, an institution by him, and the name of 
such institution. 

% 3. The said Commissioner for Dependent Children, unless sooner 
removed, shall hold office for six years, or until his successor shall be 
appointed. The mayor of the city of New York shall remove the said 
Commissioner whenever, in his opinion, the said Commissioner has 
neglected or violated his duty, or is unfit or incom^tetent to perform 
such duty, and the mayor shall state the grounds for the removal of 
said Commissioner in the order making such removal. 

§ 4. The said Commissioner for Dependent Children shall receive a 
salary of five thousand dollars a year. 

g 5. The Board of Estimate and Apportionment of the city of New 
York shall have power to appropriate such sums, as in their discretion 
they may deem advisable, from the general tax levy, from the excise 
fund, and from any other available fund, for the support of the chil- 
dren under the charge of the Commissioner for Dependent Children, 
whether they be in institutions belonging to the city of New York or 
in private institutions, and for the necessary expenses of the oversight 
and care of such children. The said Commissioner shall have power, 
under the rules of the Civil Service Board of the city of New York, to 
appoint and remove such subordinates as he may be authorized to 
employ by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment to assist him in 
the discharge of the duties required by this act. 

§ 6. The Commissioner for Dependent Children shall, from time to 
time, visit and inspect every institution receiving payment from the 
city of New York for the support of dependent children, and make all 
proper inquiries as to the maintenance, management and affairs of 
such institution, and shall make a report to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment upon all these matters once every year or oftener, in 
his discretion. 

§ 7. The Commissioner for Dependent Children shall, from time to 
time, fix and direct the {wrticulais to be contained in, and the fcurm, 
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manner and tune of msking such reporte aa may seem to him proper 
for the carrying out of the proviBiona of thia act, to be made to him 
by all inatitutioas receiving payment from the city of New York for 
the support of 'dependent children, and shall fix and direct the form 
and manner of oath required for the verification of any auch report, 
and the person by whom auch oath shall be made and before whom 
such oath shall be subscribed, and all such institutions and their 
ofiicera and managers shall observe and comply with all such direc- 
tiona, and the Commissioner for Dependent Children shall cause auch 
reports to be published in the City Record. 

§ 8. Any person who tnowingly and willfully makes or ia a party 
to, or procurea to be made, directly or indirectly, any false report 
under this act, shall be guilty of a raiademeanor and shall thereby 
incur a penalty of one thousand dollars, which penalty may be 
recovered, with costs, by the Comptroller of the city of New York, 
and it shall be the duty of said Comptroller to aue or prosecute 
therefor, and of the District Attorney of the county of New York, to 
bring auch proaecution or auit at the request of said Comptroller. 

g 9. After May first, 1890, all other acts and parte of acts incon- 
aiatent herewith shall be repealed. 

§ 10. This act shall take effect May first, 1890. 

Of the twenty-nine institutiona receiving public money for the 
support of New York children, I visited seventeen in April and 
May. Seven of these have two buildings in different lodalities, and 
I, therefore present twenty-four reJ)orta of inspections. I have 
not been able to inspect the remaining twelve institutions this 
year, but I present the statistics for all, furnished by themselves, 
which show the following facts : 

That there were 20,384 different individual children sheltered 
in the institutions of the city at the public expense mainly ; that 
4,139 of these children were returned to parents or friends, that 
is to the persons who had given them up to be paupers. That 
there were only 1,776 orphans among the total and 4,987 half- 
orphans, of whom 2,247 had living fathers, who presumably ought 
to have been made to support their children themselves. 

The total sum received from the city was $1,536,882.84 

So far as regards the present daily and physical care of the 
children it may be considered satisfactory, Although in one or 
two of the institutions the children newly admitted and in quar- 
antine still, had a robust open-air look, sadly in contrast to the 
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rather pale face and " peaked " aspect of the mass who had been 
inmates for months or jears. 

Still, ss I have said, the Board of Health has effected maeh 
improTement in the sanitary conditions and, althongh their 
authority does not extend beyond the city limits, and more than 
6,000 of the children supported by New York are in iustitutious 
locatad in other counties (Richmond, Westchester, Bockland and 
Orai^e), the influence of the Board of Health, if not its direct 
authority, reaches in all probability also to these. I found, how- 
ever, a number of New Tork boys, sent from the Catholic Protec- 
tory to an institution in ITtica, and there supported by the tax- 
payers of New York city, in a very poor condition. They were 
dirty and ragged, and several were suffering from ophthalmia. 

As regards the preparation of the institution children for a life 
of self-support, for the dutiea of independent men and women, it is 
impossible not to feel very grave misgivings. Large t^gregations 
of children, as I have said in the earUer part of this report, pre- 
vent the individual training and the individual development of 
character required to give good results, fuid none of the instita- 
tions follow the children who leave them with sufficient care 
through their after lives to be able to dispel the doubts which arise 
concerning them. Important and striking testimony concerning 
the results of iDstitution life was given by the Board of Managers 
of the Union Temporary Home of Philadelphia, which, ic 1886, 
after thirty-one years of work, decided to close its institution, sell 
its property and thereafter care for the children con£ded to it by 
boarding them in families. 

The committee to which was referred the consideration of this 
important change of policy, in reporting favorably upon it, among 
others, presented the following conclusions : 

" The most important consideration relates to the children. No 
mere saving of money would justify a change which threatened 
injury to the least of these little ones. But a majority of the man- 
agers are convinced, by observation and experience, that life in the 
averf^e institution is not so good,forchildren as life in the average 
household. None can realize this so fully as those who are best 
acquainted with th« inner workings and vicissitudes of child-caring 
iostitutions. We have sought to guard our inmates from the worst 
effects by providing a kindergarten for the younger ones, and by 
sending the older to the public schools ; and they have enjoyed 
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the care and kindness of an exceptionally competent and faithful 
matron ; bat tbe total result has compelled us to the same con- 
clusion with many tried workers in chanty, viz., that the children 
can beat be fitted for the life they must live in the world by bein^ 
placed in good families. 

" The testimony of two gentlemen on our Board of Council, both 
experienced as heads of great industrial enterprises^ is that insti- 
tution boys are generally the least desirable apprentices. They 
have been dulled in faculty by not having been daily eseroised in 
the use of themselves in small ways ; have marched in platoons ; 
have done everything in squads ; have had all the particulars of 
life arranged for them, and, as a consequence, they wait for some 
one else to arrange every piece of work, and are never ready for 
emergencies, nor able to ' take hold.' " 

The opinion of experienced persons such as these, who, for thirty 
years, have watched the efiFeots of institution life, must have 
weight, and the result of their action in closing the " Home " so 
long maintained is aiao most instructive. In their report for the 
' year 1887, the Managers say •,***" When the bidlding was 
closed, the Managers offered to act as agents for placing aay children 
then in the Home in private families, and supervising them when 
so placed. This offer revealed the fact that most of the parents 
or guardians whom we had been assisting were quite equal to the 
care of their own ; we had but nine of our old list (about forty-five) 
to provide for on the new plan." 

Another point in regard to the future of our 15,000 dependent 
children which canses anxiety, is that where industrial train- 
ing is carried on and the effort to give them at least some 
means of earning a livelihood is made, the teaching is such 
both for boys and girls as will inevitably lead them to seek 
employment in the city. The influx from the country to the 
city, which goes on in this as in other countries, is a subject 
of regret to students of social phenomena, the need of agri- 
cultural laborers and women to help in housework is recog- 
nized and deplored, not only by those who suffer directly from the 
want of them, but by all thoughtful persons. Yet, here we have 
the anomaly of 15,000 boys and girls, supported and educa- 
ted by the public, and scarcely an effort made to fit them for 
country life, but, on the contrary, scarcely 100 boys of all 
the 8,000, even where they are broiight up in the country on a 
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farm, are given the inestimable blessing of the good healthy body 
id, and the safe fntnre, which, a thorough scientific train- 
irm work would go far to assure to them. 
y our communism is, of all the communisms ever dreamed 
icial reformers, the most foolish and unreasonable. - 
ike children from their parents and support them at pub- 
nse, not to bring them up to be useful and happy citizens, 
itint and cramp them, and to return them at the end of five 
ears to work for those who would not work for them, to be 
port of those who ignored all duties and responsibilities 
them when they were helpless and dependent. 
lot time that the interests of the public, and the interests 
i 15,000 children, were intrusted to the care of some 
ible man or men, in New York city, to see to it, not only 
600,000 of the taxpayer's money is not worse than wasted 
ear, but to study the whole question, to devise means to 
rents from the temptation to desert their children, and to 
3 children from a life of dependence, not only now, but in 
ire? 

JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 



are five tables appended to this report : 

No. 1, shows the 'area of population, the number'of dependent 
. and the proportion of dependent children to population of five 
/iz. : New York, Pennsylvania, MaasachuBetts, Michigan and 
la. 

No. 2, shows the population, number of dependent ohildren, and 
an of dependent children to population in six counties ot the 
New York: New York, Kings, Brie, Albany, Weatcheater and 
id. 

No. 3, gives the number of children sheltered by twenty-eight 
ons in New York city during the year 1889, the number committed 
strates as destitute and as offenders, the number discharged to 
or friends during the year, and the amount ot money received 
I genecal tax levy, excise fund and school fund. 
No. 4. shows the number of children under 12 and over 12, the 
of orphans and half-orphans, and how many of the latter had 

No. 5, shows statistics and receipts for the years 1886, 1887, IB88 

■X (or the better preservation ot the health of children In instltu- 
iIbo appended, and reports of inspection of seventeen iuatitutiona 
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Chapter 633. 

LAWS OF NEW ¥OEK 1886: 

An Aot for the better preservation of the health of children 

in institutiona. 

Passed Juae 14, 1S86 , tbree-flfthe belog present. 

The People of the State of New Y<n% represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Sectioh. 1. Every institution in this state incorporated tor the 
express purpose of receiving or caring for orphan, vagrant or 
destitute children, or juvenile delinquents, excepting hospitals, 
shall have attached thereto a regular physician of its selection, 
duly licensed to practice under the laws of this state and in good 
professional standing. 

§ 2. The name of such physician and his address shall be posted 
and be kept posted conspicuously V'ithiu such institntion, near its 
main entrance. 

§ H. It shall be the duty of the officers of such institution, upon 
receiving any child therein, either upon commitment or other- 
wise, before admitting it to contact with any otljer of its inmates, 
to cause such child to be examined by said physician and a cer- 
tificate in writing to be given by him, stating whether such child 
is. apparently suffering with diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, 
whooping cough or any other contagious or infectious disease,' 
. especially of the eyes or skin, which might be communicated to the 
other inmates thereof. Such physician shall specify in such 
certificate the physical and mental condition of the child, the 
presence of any indication of hereditary or other constitutional 
disease, and also any deformity or abnormal condition which he 
may find upon ex^amination to exist. Such certificate shall be kept 
by the officers of the institution filed with the commitment or other 
papers on record in the case, and no child shall be so admitted until 
after such certificate shall have been furnished as above provided. 

§ 4 On receipt of such certificate the officers of such institntion 
shall on receiving such child, place it in strict quarantine there- 
after from the other inmates of the institution until discharged 
therefrom by order of such physician, who shall thereupon 
indorse on such certificate the time such child has remained in 
quarantine and the date of such discharge therefrom. 
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§ 5, It shall be the duty of such physician at least once a 
month to thoroughly examine and inspect the entire institution 
and to report in writing in suefa form as shall be approved by the 
state board of health, to the board of managers or directors of 
such institution, and also to the board of health within the district 
or place where the institution is situated, its condition especially 
as to the plambiu^, sinks, water-closets, nrinals, privies and dor- 
mitories, and also as to the physical condition of the children and 
the existence of any cont^ous or infections diseases, especially 
of the eyes or skin, and as to their food, clothing and cleanliness, 
and also" whether the officers of such institution have provided 
proper and sufficient nurses, orderlies ■ and other attendants of 
proper capacity to attend to said children, to secure to them dne 
and proper care and attention as to their personal cleanliness and 
health, together with such recommendations for the improvement 
thereof as he may deem proper. And it sl^all be the duty of such 
boards to immediately investigate any complaint, and if the same 
shall prove to be vreU founded to remedy the evil without delay, 

§ 6. No child sufieriug from any contagious or infectious disease, 
especially of the eyes or skin, shall be allowed to enter or remain 
in any such institution in contact with any children not so afflicted, 
unless it shall immediately be isolated or placed in a proper room 
or infirmary which shall be provided for that purpose by the officers 
of the institution under the direction of said physician. 

§ 7. The beds in every dormitory in such institution shall be 
separated by a passage-way of not less than two feet horizontally, 
and all the beds shall be so arranged that under each of them 
the air shall freely circulate, and there be adequate ventilation. 
Every dormitory shall be provided with means of ventilation, as 
the board of health within the locality may prescribe. In the 
dormitories of such institution, six hundred cubic feet of air space 
shall be provided and allowed for each bed or occupant, and no 
more beds or occupants shall be permitted than those provided 
in this way, nnless free and adequate means of ventilation exist, 
approved by the local board of health, and a special permit in 
writing be granted therefor, specifying the number of beds or 
the cubic air space which shall, under special circumstances, be 
allowed. Such permit shall be conspicuously posted and kept 
posted in each dormitory. It shall be the duty of the physician 
attached to any such institution to at once notify in writing the 
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local board of healtli and the board of managers or directors of 
snch institution, if the proTisiona of thia section are at any time 
Tiolsted. 

§ 8. The worde " juvenile delinquents " in this act shall include 
all children whose commitment to an institution is provided for 
by the provisions of the penal code. 

§ 9. Any person who shall wilfully refuse to comply with or to 
discharge any duty impose' by this act, or who shall violate any 
provision thereof, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

§ 10. This aot shall take effect on the first day of October, 
ei);hteen hundred and eighty-six. 

STATE OP NEW YORK. i , 

Otfioe or THE Becbbtabt or State. '**■' 

I have compared tbe precedias with the orlKlnat 1«w od Die io thla offloe, and do 
herebT certltT that the eame la a correct transcript tberetrom and ot the whole of aald 
oriKlnal law. 

FREDEBIOE CODE, 

Ster^aru of State, 



EBPOETS OF INSPECTIONS. 



PROTESTANT HALF-ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

[Founded in 1835.] 

Siity-seven West Tenth street 

Extract from charter : 

"SsonoM 1. The persons hereinafter named, and such others as 
now are, or hereafter shall become members of the society herein 
mentioned, shall be, and hereby are, constituted a body corporate, 
by the name of ' The Society for the Belief of Half-Orphan and 
Destitute Children in the city of New York,' the sole object of 
which shall b© to relieve, provide for, instruct, and protect such 
children." 

Total number of inmates in 1889 284 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1889 None. 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1889 99 

Received from city in 18^ Nothing. 

Received from school fund in 1889 $1,798 44 

Census, December 5, 1889. 

Paid officers None. 

Paid servants 13 

Boys under 12 156 
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Boys OTer 12 18 

GirlB under 12 101 

GKrlB OTer 12 15 

HaU-orpbans, as far as known 281 

Receiving industrial training (except in housework and 

sewing) None. . 

Half-orphans having fathers living 190 

■ 
Inspected by Gohuissioneb Lowell, April 8, 1889. 

This institution has not improved during the last f6w years. 
The building, although the dormitories, school-rooms and dining- 
room ore suitable and pleasant, has no proper play-gronnd for 
the children, and the plAy-room and lavatory are in the cellar. 
The play-room is actually almost dark, and is used by both boys 
and girl&, as is also the lavatory, the latter not at th« same time, 
of course. 

The managers have, for a long time, contemplated building 
elsewhere, and it is greatly to be hoped that they will soon carry 
ont their plan. 

The boys and girls are in classes together, and seem well taught, 
and look neat and clean. The boys wear denim jackets and the 
girls gingham aprons. The school-rooms were fresh and well 
ventilated on the day of my visit. 

The nursery children have kindergarten teaching for one hour 
in the morning and one in the afternoon. They have a separate 
play-room.and dormitory, with a closet next to it, and the nurse 
sleeps near them, bat in another room. 



HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS. 

AuEBioAN Female Ouabdian SociETf. 

[Founded in 1849.1 

32 East Thirtieth street, and 29 East Twenty-ninth street 

Objects: "To befriend and save destitute children, and to 

enuour^e and aid respectable young women, married or single, 

to lead honest lives by the work of their Awn hands." 

Total number of inmates in 1889 496 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1889 146 

IMscharged to parents or friends in 1889 190 

Received from city in 1889 $32,482 42 

Received from school fund in 1889 18,789 30 
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Census, December 1, 1889. 

Paid officera 

Paid serraata and caretakers 

Boys tinder 12 

Boys over 12 

CHrls ander 12 

Girls over 12 

Orphans 

Half-orphans 

Receiving industrial training. 

Half-orphaivi having fabher& living. 

Inspected by Commissioneb Lowell, April 6, 
The most noticeable feature in this institution, is 
appearance and the natural look of th& children 
always engaged as children in a well-ordered home 
various pleasant ways, the little ones playing with tc 
girls arranging their dolls or tea sets, or putting the r< 
There is no " institution look " to the house or i 
This I ascribe to the division of the children into t 
and the employment of a sufficient number of aupe 
to take care of them. 

There is not sufficient yard room for the childn 
and it would be a very good thing if the institotii 
moved into the country. The children look pale a 
have not enough exercise and fresh air. 

The supply of clothing is good — the boys Wf 
jumpers and look neat. 
The hospital is in the attic and has separate lannd 
The children go to school in the house, boys and g 
Children newly received are kept in quarantine tw( 



THE NEW YORK JUVENILE ASTLI] 

IFouDded in 1851.) 

House of Reception and main Asylum, New y< 

Objects : " The objects of this corporation are to 

take charge of such children, between the ages of 7 

as may be voluntarily intrusted to them by thei 

guardians, or committed to their charge by compete 
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and provide for their support, and to afford them the means of 
1 _-.,.n ,..1 1- T..,.- 1 (jygation." 

1,645 

te in 1889 153 

68 in 1889 187 

298 

L889 i94 

$110,247 46 

;.... 10,214 38 

i«8, December 5, 1889. 



7 
1 

- None. 



jOwell, December 9, 1889, 
luild as 300U as possible. The 
•orarily, is not suited for an 
the lavatory and bath arrange- 
bouse poorly arranged for any 

-antine for the main institution, 
spread of any contagious dis- 
dious of all such are scalp and 
. readily spread by the use of 
roper precautions. Such being 
institution of roller-towels and 
■aordinary, since almost every 
opted better methods. 
is institution is superior to that 
),iDly to be desired that parents 
1 to pay for the board of their 
he institution, not because they 
they can not control them. 
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That greater care is required ia admitting children, even when 
Dommittfld by a mi^strate, the following; case shows : 

Two children were committed in February who the week 
before had been taken from a Brooklyn asylum, and who had 
been in the State of New York only five months at that time. 
They had no claim upon the city of New York for support, and 
should never have been committed to the Juvenile Asylum or 
received there. 

ASYLUM. 

One Hundred and Seventy-fifth street and Tenth avenue. 

Census, December 6, 1889. 

Paid officers (institution) H 

Paid officers (farm) '. 3 

Paid servants (institution) 23 

Paid servants (farm) None. 

Boys under 12 395 

Boya over 12 336 

CKrls under 12 128 

Girls over 12 58 

Orphans 80 

Half-orphans .' 495 

Beceiving industrial training 420 

Amount of land connected with institution, acres 20 

Half-orphans having fathers living . 283 

Sent out west 172 

Indentured in other places 28 

Inspected by Cohussionbb Lowell, April 18, 1889. 

I have never found this institution jn sncfa a good condition 
throughout as on this visit. There is a new building, put up within 
two or three years, which is entirely devoted to the younger boys, 
who have dormitories, dining-room, play-room, play-ground and 
school-rooms separate from the older division. This building is 
remarkably pleasant. All the dormitories throughout the institu- 
tion were fonnd very clean and the beds placed, as required by the 
Board of Health, &i a distance of two feet from each other. 

The older boys were seen in school and presented a very favor- 
able appearance, as the boys in this institution usually do — intel- 
ligent, independent and clear-eyed. The superintendent avoids 
everything that will tend to destroy the individuality of the boys, 
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and carries this very excelleiit principle so far that they are not 
even trained in polite manners, which would be a distinct gain to 
them and need not interfere with independence of character. The 
boys looked much neater than I have sometimes seen them — 
their akin and hair looked clean and their eyes in good condition, 
and their bodies and clothes were evidently clean. The only trouble 
apparent was ringworm on the face and neck, which must neces- 
sarily be spread by the use of the roller-towels, still persisted in 
in this institntion, contrary to the advice of all anthorities. The 
large tank-bath is also objectionable on this ground, and beoaose 
the bathii^ of so many boys together destroys their modesty. 

The hospital is a most pleasant and well-kept department, and 
had only three patients. 

The large boys were also seen in the yard and at dinner, and the 
girls and smaller boys in their dining-room. All presented the 
appearance of health and cleanliness. The girls' hair was neat. 
The department for girls, dormitories, lavatories, sewing-rooms, 
etc, were inspected and found in good condition. In all the depart- 
ments there is very good care provided for the children at night 
There are two men and two women who act as night watch and 
pass from one dormitory to another constantly. The girls do all 
the work of their building, there being no servants employed, and 
they cook and have a cooking class. 

In regard to the occupations and industrial training of the chil- 
dren, the superintendent writes as follows in his last report (for 
1888) : " All the older children of suitable f^e are required while 
here to attend school a hall day and to work a half day, and under 
such influences and instructions as shall impress them that they 
are reaping important and lasting benefits, and thus secure their 
hearty cooperation in the efforts to establish them in studious, 
industrious and steady habits. Such training and snch results are 
far more important than any mere attempt at regular trades ; for, 
when once established in moral strength and steady habits, they 
can return to their homes, and attend school or return to their 
employment with prospects of success and future usefulness. 

ety of work to be performed in the 
H) children fntnishes all our older 
ich is quite as well adapted to their 
B as any manual labor that could be 
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The asylum has an apprenticing system, by which children are 
placed in homes in Illinois by an ^ent ,and watched over during 
the subsequent years until their majority. This is a most 
valuable' function of the asylum, and it is to be regretted that a 
larger proportion of children are not so disposed of. A very large 
proportion are discharged to their friends, and abont ten per cent ■ 
of these have to be returned to the asylum for further discipline. 

This institution is remarkable for the shortness of the averse 
stay of the inmates, which probably results in their receiving the 
maximum of good possible in an asylum and the minimum of harm. 

Upon the whole, the aspect of the inmates and of the buildings 
is very encouraging. 



NUE8EBT AND CHILD'S HOSPITAL. 

[Pounded in 1854.1 

New York city and Staten Island. 

Objects : " The maintenance and care of the children of wet 

nurses, the care of lying-in-women and their infants, and the 

support and maintenance of destitute children intrusted to their 

care or admitted therein." 

Total number of inmates in 1889 918 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1889 None. 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1889 667 

Money received from the city in 1889 $95,424 60 

lUceived from schooUund in 1889 1,966 36 

Cm IssTiTunoa — Fifty-first street and Lexington avenue. 
Census, December 5, 1889. i 

Paid officers - 8 

Paid servants ... ■ ■ ■ ■ 68 

Adult inmates (women) 84 

Infants 117 

Children between 1 and 4 years 77 

Orphans ■ - . . 

Half-orphans - 22 

Half-orphans with fathers lividg 8 
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Inspected hy Commissioneb Lowell, April 24, 1889. 

This Ib the moat difficult kind of an institution to carry on 
BnoceBBfully ; there are several branches of work reqairing each 
special qualifications in those in charge of it. It contains within 
itself a reformatory, a lying-in asylnm, a hospital and an aaylom 
for children, and the fact that the work must be done to a large 
extent by women who come into the institution as objects of 
charity, renders the highest degree of order very difficult to 
attain. 

As a rule the institution was in good order, but the closets in 
the children's wards were untidy on the d^ of inspection, and in 
these same wards there was evidently much carelessness in the 
use of towels — this practice has bo far produced no trouble as to 
eyes, nor are there any sore heads, but several of the children 
have warts on the face, the spread of which may perhaps be 
attributed to neglect in this particular. 

The cellar was in very good order, but there seems some danger 
from the gas jets, kept burning in what seems to me too close 
proximity to the wooden beams. 

The wards are, very pleasant and not crowded. 

The play-room, dining-room, and school-room of the older 
children (none over 4 years), were most cheerful and pleasant, and 
the children looked healthy and happy. 

The manners have the most perfect arrangements for isolating 
sick children in the annex or hospital building, and they are now 
preparing for still better care by building a new house of 
reception. 

The practice ol having the servants all sleep in the basement 
seems a very poor one, both'from the point of view of health and 
character, for many of the rooms are dark and they must be very 
much left to themselves at night. 

The lying-in department is all most pleasant and in the best of 
order, and the fact that the house has been qnite free from fever 
*.- 1 „_~ „T *T,„i J. gj^fg £g tftken. 

- Oastleton, Staten Island. 
December 5, 1889. 
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Adult inmates (women) 60 

Infants 60 

Children between 1 and 4 years 66 

Children over i years 162 

Orphans 6 

Half-OFphans 113 

Chirdren receiving indaatrial training 30 

Amount of land connected with the institution, acres 47 

Half-orphans having fathers living 98 

Inspected by Commissioner Ix>wbll, April 26, 1889. 

The various bnildings of this inatitation, consisting of the 
home for older children and ten cottages for infants and mothers, 
the hospital, and various administration bnildioga, were all found ' 
in good condition. The children looked well and happy, and were 
evidently well cared for. 

There were separate basins and towels for each child and bat 
few cases of eye trouble, which were isolated- 

Thd younger children in this bnilding have kindergarten train- 
ing and there is a teacher for the older ones also. They all 
seemed intelligent, and were very neatly dressed and evidently 
well trained. The older girls help in the work of the house. 

There were more than 200 children " boarded-out " in private 
families, and these are visited by one of the physicians of the 
. institution. 

I saw one family of boarded children where there were twenly 
girls, and another where there were twenty-five boys. All seem to 
be well cared for and the houses were in good order. 

The reception cottage at the institution was found in very good 
order. New cases are quarantined for three weeks. The resident 
physicians are women, a most important advantage, especially 
in an institution dealing with women of the character of many 
received here. 
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THE SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

(Founded in 1856.) 

Under charge of the Slaters of the Order of The Mariaiute Sisters 

of the Holy Gross. 

215 West Thirty-ninth street 

Objects ; "To receive and provide for destitute and unprotected 

orphan and half-orphan children of both sexes, of French birth or 

parent^e, and others; and to educate them in the Boman 

Catholic faith." 

Total number of inmates during 188if 316 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1889 132 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1889 67 

' Received from city in 1889 ^13,485 

Received from school fund in 1889 None. 

Census, December 5, 1889. 

Sisters 19 

Paid officers and servants 1 

Boys under 12 92 

Boys over 12 None. 

Girla under 12 98 

Girlfl over 12 58 

Orphans - 62 

Half-orphans 204 

Receiving industrial training 68 

Eblf-orphaus having fathers living 69 

Inspected by Commissioneb Lowell, April 5, 1889. 

There' have been many changes and improvements in this 
institntion. A new wing for boys has been built with fine dor- 
mitories and infirmaries and school-rooms. Some of the rooms 
in the girls' department have been enlai^ed, and the upper story 
of the whole building has been finished off and divided into 
separate rooms for the isolation of cases of contagious diseases. 

Everything in the house was found in good order. The 
dormitories are large and two sisters sleep in each, and the 
arrai^ement of lavatories, with separate faucets, towels, etc, was 
good. The closets are not sufficiently isolated nor entirely well 
ventilated, but this is the only criticism to be made as to the 
building. The supply of clothing in the store-rooms was ample. 
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The boys and girls are kept entirely separate, in school as well 
as at play. All those nnder 12 years (which includes all the boys) 
have school morning and afternoon, learning both French and 
English. In some cases I found that boys who could read French 
quite well did not know. the meaning of what they read. It 
would seem a useless waste of time to teach it, except to French 
children.. After twelve years the girls have school only from 8 to 
10 A. M. and study only one language. After school they go into 
the sewing-room, where they are taught fine sewing and embroidery, 
and they assist in the work of the house. Some of them sew 
beautifully. Their work-room is large, well-lighted and venti- 
lated, as indeed are all the rooms in the house. 

The boys seen in school presented an untidy appearance, their 
jackets and trousers being torn and dirty in more than one case. 
They should wear overalls or gingham junipers. They looked 
very healthy. The yards are small, but in summer the children 
are taken twice a week into the country or to the seashore. 



FIYE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTEY. , 

[Founded in 1856.] 
155 Worth street 

Objects : " 1. To assist the destitute to snpport themselves, by 
providing for them employment, protection and instruction, 
according to their necessities. 

" 2. To provide partial or entire support, with suitable instruc- 
tion, to children and others incapable of self-support and not 
satisfactorily provided for by their parents, guardians, or by 
existing institutions. 

" 3. To imbue the objects of its care with the pure principles of 
Christianity, as revealed in the Holy Scriptures, without bias 
from the distinctive peculiarities of any individual sect." 

Number of inmates in 1889, children 530 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1889 106 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1889 229 

Eeceived from city in 1889 $16,846 71 

Received from school fund in 1889 3,318 68 
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Census, D&^ember 5, 1889. 
in inititution (nine of whom are teachers 

ol) 

in institution 



116 
11 
106 



g induBtrial training (in the carpenter and 

19 

g induetrial training (domeBtic work) 30 

having fathers living 61 



Commissioner Lowell, May 17, and October 18, 1889. 
intion is among the older ones of the city, having 
tence more than thirty years, and it is carried on 
rely different plan from any other, 
iparatively large institution, containing from 300 to 
from 4 to 14 years of age, taken from the teaement- 
htion and constantly changing, and with quite a large 
children attending the school and living outside, 
idncted with as little apparent recognition of the 
I moral evil as if it were a small family of six or 
i. The boys and girls are together in class, in the 
n the yard and in the hospital wards, and there 
anse of freedom interesting and encooraging to find 
ion. 

■en (boys and girls) are under the charge of a man 
play hours. In school they are tai^ht by women, , 
laehing, and are evidently intelligent. The contact 
bside children who come in for the day probably 
stagnation of mind which is the danger in an 

igs were found in good order, bnt the children looked 
wed the want of snn and ontdoor air and exercise. 
e of course very small, owing to the situation of the 
ad the large and high roof onght to be utilized as a 
for some of the children at least. It would not be 
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difficult to make it Bafe as is dooe in some of the other iustitti- 
tions in the city where there ia no adequate yard room. 

The hospital building is comparatively new and is remarkably 
pleasant, fresh and sunny. There are two resident physicians and 
three nurses, and a night nurse for the three floors. The children 
who were in the wards, at the time of my visit, were not seriously 
ill, and those quarantined for eye disease had it in a very mild 
form indeed, showing that due care was taken to prevent the 
spread of the trouble. 

The little children, in the main building, have a very pleasant 
day-room and a large and airy dormitory, which has been reno- 
vated this year. They seem to be very well eared for and have 
toys to play with. 

The dormitories and lavatories were all fonnd in excellent order, 
and the closets clean and fresh. The lavatories are well arranged. 
An oblong white tile-bath is built in the center of the room, with 
jets of water round the inside edge to be turned on for daily 
washing. Each child has a comb and brush and a tooth-brush in 
a separate little compartment, and a mirror runs around the room 
at the right height for the children to use. The eflect is very 
pretty. The combs and brushes are chained to each compart- 
ment and a towel Iiangs below, and the whole arrangement is very 
neat and attractive, but these tank-baths are objectionable on the 
score of modesty, unless the children all wear some covering in 
bathing. The children who come in for the day are washed twice 
a week^ and the institution is no doubt a powerful civilizing 
agency in the crowded neighborhood. 



ST. JOSEPH'S ASYLUM. 

Eighty-nioth street and Avenue A. 

[Founded in 1858.] 

lu charge of the Sisters of Notre Dame. 

Total number of inmateB in 1889 753 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1889 246 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1889 120 

Received from city in 1889 $48,186 27 

Beceived from school fund in 1889 None. 

29 ~* 
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Census, Decanber 5, 1889. 

Sisters 30 

Paid servante 11 

Boya under 12* 239 

BojB over 12* 100 

GirU under 12* 278 

Girls OTer 12* 76 

Orphans 68 

Half-orphans 329 

Beceiving industrial training (?) 496 

Hali-orphans haTing fathers living 162 

Inspected by OoMMiSBiONEB Lowell, April 3, 1889. 

The condition of this institution has gi'eatlj improved within 
the past lour years. A new bnilding has relieved the over-crowd- 
ing, and care and obedience to sanitary laws have at last effected 
a great chahge in the health of the children, who seem now to be 
almost free from the contagions eye disease which so long afflicted 
them. The whole institution was found in good order, well venti- 
lated and clean. The children were seen in school, and though 
their eyes in many cases showed the marks of past disease, there 
seemed to be no present trouble. The children were apparently 
clean and well cared for in their persons, but the clothes and the 
hair of both boys and girls presented an untidy appearance. The 
hair of both should be cut short, and the boys should wear 
gingham aprons or jumpers. The boys and girls are together 
in school. 

The school hours are from 8.30 to 11.30, and from 1 to 3,30, and 
G^mau is taught in the morning, English in the afternoon. 
Several of the children of Irish parentage, who read and wrote 
in German most creditably, were unable to translate, and it 
would seem a pity to waste so much time upon a foreign langu^e 
imperfectly taught. 

The little children need kindergarten teaching and the older 
children industrial training in this institution, and it is to be hoped 
that the present management will, in time, add these improve- 
ments to the many already introduced into the institution. 

The quarantine and infirmary are in a separate building. 

*Huinberot oblldcenlubrtuiohatTtiroK'BMeck: Boyeao. Kirlajt. 
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All lavatories are supplied with individual towels, and tha 
children wash in running water. The dormitories are all large, 
airy rooms, and two or more Sisters sleep in each. 

For a city institation, St. Joseph's asylum has a good play 
ground. 

The children now suffering from ophthalmia are removed to a 
country home at Throg's Neck. There are about fifty there at 
present This branch institution has not been inspected. 

THE NEW TOBK INFANT ASYLUM. 

[Founded in 1865.] 
New York city and Westchester county. 
Objects : " The objects of said corporation are to receive and 
take charge of foundlings and other infant children of the a^^e of 
two years and under, which maybe intrusted to their charge, and 
to provide for their support, and moral, physical, intellectual and 
industrial education; also to provide such lying-in wards and 
methods of care and guidance as shall tend to prevent the mater- 
nal abandonment of homeless infants, and diminish the moral 
dangers and personal snfferings to which homeless- mothers are 
exposed." 

Total number of inmates (children) in 1889 350 

Discharged to parentn or friends in 1889 92 

Received from the city in 1889 $85,670 b7 

Beceived from school fund in 1889 None. 

City In6TIT0TI0N — Sixty-first street and Tenth avenue. 
Census, December 5, 1889. 

Paid officers 3 

Paid servants 7 

Adult iumates (women) 78 

Infants 63 

Children between J year and 2 years 9 

Children over 2 years 8 



Inspected by Coumissioneh Lowell, May 14, 1889. 
This is one of the institutions which labors under the disadvan- 
tage of occupying buildings not suited for the purpose to which 
they are put ; notwithstanding which, the inmates were found, on 
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the da7 of mj inspection, in very good condition, and the baildinji^ 
nsaally in excellent order. 

The main building is an old dwelling-houae, cut up into small 
roomB and closets, than which nothing could be worse, and it is, 
moreover, in poor repair, the floors much worn, and the whole 
structure showing signs of age and hard use. In this house there 
is but one cloBet and one bath-room for the use of the inmates, 
who are chiefly women awaiting confinement In the btusment 
are the kitchen and dining-room, which are very small, and all the 
work is done at a great disadvantage. The whole place was found 
scrupulonsly dean and well aired, and reflected credit on those 
in charge. 

There are two other buildings which were built for wards and 
are better adapted for the purpose, but the quarantine, above 
the laundry, was found very much out of repair — the plaster of 
the walls broken, and the whole needing to be put in order. 

This institntion ia almost entirely s lying-in asylum, and the two 
maternity wards are used alternately. The mothers and infanta 
are transferred after six weeks to the country branch at ML Ver- 
non, and only those required to do the work are kept here with 
their older children. There are two resident physicians, who are 
women, a moat desirable thing with the class of women received 
for confinement. 

I saw the infanta being weighed and they looked remarkably well. 

It wonld be a good thing if the whole institution could be moved, 
as the buildings are, aa a rule, not suitable, and the site is 
overlooked by a tenement-house, erected at the rear within a 
few years. 



CocNTRY Bkahch — Mt. Vemon, Westchester county. 
Census, December 5, 1889. 

Paid officera (institution) 4 

Paid Bervants (inatitution) , 18 

Paid servantB (farm) 3 

Adult imuatea (women) 148 

Infants 349 

Children between 1 and 6 years 53 

Children over 6. 149 
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lospeoted by CoumssiONEB Lowzll, May 3, 1889. 

This is one of the inatitutions where women, infants and older 
children are cared for, and it was fonnd in good order, taking into 
consideration the difficulties of sach a mixed popnlatiou, thoogh 
in the wards of the main bnilding the ventilation was very 
defective. 

There are a number of separate cottages, with children of 
different ages. There had been scarlet fever, diphtheria and 
whooping oongh daring the winter, but notwithstandii^ this the 
children presented a very healthy appearance. The fact that all 
the older children come daily from the cottf^es to the main 
building three times a day for their meals, and thus have at least 
BO much exercise and fresh air, is, no donbt, a great gain to them. 
I saw them at dinner and was much pleased with their appearance. 
Their eyes and skins were clean, hair neat, and they had on blue 
and pink aprons. 

In the cottages there is not siifficient care taken to use fresh 
water for the children's faces, nor are the wash-cloths and towels 
used separately. The children have no toys and, though under a 
kindergarten teacher, her teaching had been interrupted by the 
illness prevalent during the winter. 

For the older children there should be some r^i^ular schooling, 
as they are too old for kindei^arten only, and they have been 
allowed to go without that for some time this year. These large 
children looked well and neatly dressed, and eyes and skids 
were clear. 

In the reception cott^^, all women and children received from 
the institution in Sixty-firat street, are quarantined for two weeks. 

There were no Board of Health permits in the dormitories, and 
in some of the children's wards the beds were placed rather too 
close together. 

Upon the whole, the institution presented a favorable appear- 
ance, and those in charge seemed to be pei^ns of superior 
character. 
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THE CHILDREN'S FOLD.* 
[Founded In 1807.] 
Objects : " The receiving and adopting children and jouth of 
and 12 years, who 
lie." 



$16,463 44 
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, Nothing. 
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Census, Decemb&- 5, 1889. 

Paid officers, 1 

Paid BeFvaatB 3 

Boy8 under 12 34 

Boys over 12 6 

GirlB under 12 16 

Girls over 12 None. 

Half-orphans 43 

Beceiving mdustrial training 17 

Half-orphaoe having fathers living 10 

Girls,^ Ninety-ninth street and Tenth avenue. 
Inapected by Oommissiomer LowKii, April 20, 1889. 

These children seem very happy and healthy. They occupy a 
small building, which they help to keep neat and clean, and they 
are under the care of a kind " house-mother," and seem to feel 
quite at home. The theory is that they attend the public school, 
bat, owing to lack of room, only seven hare been at school this 
year, and no teaching has been provided for the rest, except 
instruction once a week in sewing. A new school buildii^ was 
being put up, and the managers expected every month to be able 
to send the children. It seems a great pity that so much valuable 
school time should have been lost. 

The children's eyes and skijis looked healthy and their clothing 
was clean and comfortabla 

They wash at separate faucets and have separate towels and 
tooth-brushes, but not separate wash-cloths. 

Q-irls. — One Hundred and Fifty-seventh street and Tenth avenue. 
Inspected by Commisbioneb Lowell, April 23, 1889. 

This household is composed of a " house mother" and 42 girls, 
who do all the work of the house, and the result is quite remark- 
able as to cleanliness and order. Every portion of the house 
(an old mansion), was found in the most perfect order, from 
kitchen and cellar to attic. 

Almost all the girls were at school at the time of my visit, but 
the ten who were at home presented a very favorable appearance 
as to health and neatness. It was Tuesday, at 2 o'clock, and the 
kitchen and laundry were as neat as possible, all the washing and 
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a great part of the ironing having been already done (by these 
girla), for the week. It is a remarkable instance of what 
children can be taaght to do without apparent injury to their 
health or spirits. For one year, the house-mother said she bad 
had no servant in the house. 

The stock of clothing seemed ample and well kept Each girl 
had on a neat blue aproo, and there was a clothes-basket full 
of white Sunday aprons just ironed. The questiou is, if these 
older girls get enough schooling. 

Boys. — Ninty-aecond street and Eighth avenue. 
Inspected by Commissioner Lowsu, April 20, 1889. 

These boys have a very beautiful home facing Central Park, 
and with almost a whole block for playground. 

They look well and neatly clothed and have clean skins and 
clear eyes. 

About fifty attend the public school — the rest have volunteer 
teachers at home, there being no room in school for them. 

The building was found in good order, the dormitories arranged 
in accordance with the Board of Health rules. 

The smaller children have dinner before the others ; they were 
seen at table and their neat manner of eating was very observable. 

The lavatory is down staira and the boys wash at separate jets 
and have separate towels, but there were not separate wash-cloths 
for the younger ones, who cannot wash themselves. The use of 
the lai^e tank bath tub is to be regretted, both on grounds of 
health and modesty. Boys ought to be taught to be modest 
exactly as girls are taaght. 

The larger boys were all seen in the play ground and were 
drilled at my request, and acquitted themselves very well for such 
little fellows. They have driU twice a week — a very excellent 
practice. 

Many of the boys wear blue and grey flannel shirts instead of 
jackets, and look very well indeed. 

There is no uniform. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF MEECT. 

New York city and Orange county. 

Under the chaise of the Sisters of Mercy. 

Objects: "The protection of young girls and children of nnblem- 

ished morals, whose circumstances render them fit subjects for 

the institution — Home for Homeless Children. The children are 

provided with the comforts of a home, receive a plain English ' 

education, and are taught some useful or remunerative occupation." 

Total number of inmates in 1889 1,123 

Committed by magistrates aa destitute in 1889 187 

Disobarged to parents or friends in 1889 209 

Eeceived from city in 1889 $88,648 81 

Beceived from school fund in 1889 

St. JOSEPH'S INDUSTRIAL HOME. 

[Founded in 1669.] 

Eighty-first street and Madison avenue. 

Census, December 6, 1889. 

Sisters having charge of children 26 

Paid servants 18 

Girls under 12.. 379 

Girls over 12 U7 

Orphans 179 

Half-orphans 256 

Beceiving industrial training 147 

Hidf'Orph&ns having fathers living (Not reported). 

Inspected by Commissioner Loweii, May 15, 1889. 
This institution contains only girls. ^ The boys under the charge 
of the sisters are sent to the country asylum near Newbui^h. 
My visit vras made at 4 o'clock and I found all the children in the 
yard. They all presented a very neat appearance, with blue and 
pink gii^ham aprons on the younger girls, and white aprons for 
the older. Their hair was cut short or neatly dressed, and their 
shoes and stockings were in good order. The general health of 
the girls seemed good, they had a good color and held themselves 
well. The younger ones looked especially healthy, and their eyes 
presented a jnore satisfactory appearance than those of the older 
girls, among whom were quite a number not in perfect condition. 
30 
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tter (to the namber of 130) spend the day chiefly in 
L attend school from 4.30 to 6.30. It may be qaestioued 
ley have quite enough fresh air and exercise. The rest 
fards always, vhen the weather permits, out of school 

uitoriea are large, well ventilated and lighted. All the 
ows and blinds were open. The beds were neat and the 
it to the dormitories (but each with outside windows), 
lan. The children do the work of the house. Twice a 
le beds in each dormitory are allowed to air through- 
r- There are adults sleeping in each dormitory. Two 
upy rooms near to each, and a night nurse has charge 
passes from one dormitory to another, spending her 
ipally, however, in that of the little children. 
lets used by the children during the day are in the 
They are under the charge of a servant, who keeps 
3ctly clean, and is always on the spot to watch and 
< children — a most admirable plan. % 

ihes-room was well supplied with underclothing and 
lich the older girls learn to cut oat and make. There 
iber of small closets where these keep their own 

tllest children have milk for supper, but the rest have 

h supper and breakfast Milk, without any question, 

anch better for all, 

■mary is a separate buildii^ of two stories. The upper 

3cess of renovation and the lower was found in perfect 

1 only three patients. It is very pleasant and fresh 

e walls painted and kalsomined. 

itories are in the basement of the main building. Each 

les at a spout, and has a clean towel each morning, 

ashed the same day. 

rantine is quite separate from the children's baildings, 

iment of the convent on Madison avenue. The children 

a quarantine two weeks. They have a dormitory and 

E, and play in the Sisters' yard. 
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THE MISSION or THE IMMACUIiATE VIRGIN. 

[Founded in 1870.) 

New York city and Staten Island. 

Objects : "The protection of homeless and destitute children; 

to teach trades and to obtain homes for its inmates." 

SlatisHcs/or the year ending September 30, 1889, /or both inaiiliitiona. 

Total number of inmates in 1889 . 1 , 497 

Comtoitted by magistrates as destitute in 1889. ........ 314 

Disch»'ged to parents and friends In 1889 327 

Moneyreceived from cityin 1889 (14moB.,toAug.30, '89), |134,205 86 
Beceived from school fund in 1889 Nothing. 

Cm IssTiTUTiON — Lafayette place. 
Census, December 5, 1889, 

Sisters 9 

Faid officers. None. 

Paid aerranta 69 

Boys under 12 88 

Boys OTer 12 - 195 

Girls under 12 26 

Girls over 12 17 

Orphans 100 

Half-orphans 266 

Hatf-orpbana having fathers living 136 

Beceiving industrial training 57 

Inspected by Commissioner Lowell, AprU 15, 1889. 

There have been several improvements made in this institution 
since my last inspection. The number of inmates is smaller and 
they are better cared for. 

On the upper floor are the quarantine and infirmary under the 
charge of the Sisters. There were no children suffering from con- 
tagious diseases of the eyes. An oculist examines all the children 
in the institution three times a week. Except in the quarantine 
there are only boys in the institution. The inmates were seen in 
their play-room and looked well and carried themselves well. 
They have a drill master and a band of about ninety members. 

The only play-ground is the roof. There are six pleasant class- 
rooms and six teachers, besides three prefects, who have charge 
out of BchooL 
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The dormitories are excellent and ha^e a aeparate inclosure for 
each bed ; the boys are thus assured some privacy, aa each 
inolosure is separated from those on either side by an iron par- 
tition, the two ends being of wire. Each boy has his own pitcher, 
basin, slop-pail and closet to hang his clothes at night, all of iron 
and neatly painted. The effect is pleasing. Each has also a 
separate towel. 

The men who have charge of the boys in the dormitories sleep 
in similar but larger inclosures, and have curtains hung in front 
of them. 

The whole house was very well ventilated, on the day of my 
visit, and infeood order, and the boys were evidently clean in their 
persons. 

A number of separate bath-rooms for the use of the boys are 
being pnt into one of the dormitories. In summer they go to the 
East river to bathe, three times a week. They wear gingham 
jumpers which they change twice a week ; their underclothes are 
changed once a week. 

. Mount Loretto — Pleasant Plains, Staten Island. 

Cejisus, December 6, 1889. 

Sisters SO 

Paid o£Bcer (farm) 1 

Paid servantfl (institution) 119 

Paid servants (farm) 26 

Boye under 12 years 734 

Boye over 12 years 849 

Girls under 12 years 95 

GKrls over 12 years -. 38 

Orphans 444 

Half-orplians 772 

Half-orphans having fathers living 146 

Beceiving industrial training (boys ip addition are employed at 

sowing and harvest time 260) '. 236 

Land connected with institution, acres 660 

Inspected by CoMMiasiONEB LowBLL, May 4, 1889. 

There have been many changes made in this institution durini; 
the last three or four years. 

The founder. Rev. Father Drumgoole, has died, and the great 
work established by him is being carried on by others. 
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The number of Sisters in the institution has been increased, a 
m&tter for coBgratnlation, and the persons directly in charge of 
the children aeem to be of a higher claes than formerly. 

The eye disease, which was at one time so prevalent, has 
apparently been quite eradicated by the use of a separate basin, 
pitcher and towels for each child, and by constant medical 
inspection by an oculist 

There is also a decided improvement in the matter of employ- 
ment for the older boye, ninety of whom are working on the farm, 
two at tailoring, twenty-five in the printing office and two at 
. machine-knitting. 

Setting aside all these improvements, however, it is still a 
matter for serious foreboding, that 1,000 boys should be brought 
up in "herds as it were, as they are here. There are five different 
divisions : , 

1. The nursery boys, under 7 years 170 

2. Boys from 7 to 9 years 180 

3. Boys from 9 to 10 200 

i. Boys from 10 to 14 .' 269 

6. Boys at work and over 14 i , . 96 

The first three divisions are iu the old building with seven large 
dormitories and are taught by sisters iu school, and those in the 
nursery are entirely under their care and that of hired women. 
The other two divisions have prefects to take chaise of them out 
of school hours. 

I saw these divisions all in their play-rooms and play-grounds ; 
the latter are courts with board floors, where the sun lay with 
great force and where the glare was very painful and might be 
injurious. Large awnings cover one half of these in summer and 
are now up. The boys of the two older divisions were drilling 
without hats, and almost every one showed that the sun was try- 
ing to his eyes- Before I left the grounds I was very glad to see 
one of these divisions on its way to the beach to play, and the 
other in the woods at a distance from the building. They pre- 
sented a neat appearance, well clothed, without rags or missing 
buttons, the stockings and boots all in good order, hair cut short, 
and eyes and skin in good conditioti. 

In the nursery the little fellows between 5 and 7 years were 
remarkable for their straight carriage, and the marching and drill- 
ing had evidently benefited all in the iustitntion. 
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vision are boys from 10 to 14 They were seen in 
id, also a court with a board floor, and in their 
lasement of the large new bnildii^, which they 
I working boys. It is these 259 boys who present, 
lost di£Scult clasa to deal with, and who are the 
ly cared for. There is no doubt that they should 
r a course of iudastrial training. Their present 
)rincipally of play and school, is not a good train- 
dustrj and independence. The officers state that 

the farm in classes to assist in farm work. 
IdingB sach of the dormitories as I saw were in 

The beds looked very neatly made, and by each 
n wash-stand with iron basin, pitcher and soap- 
oap and towel. Part of the honse work is done 

working boys sleep in the bam and some in the 
!es of the new building, where are also sixteen 

a t^k bath in the basement, near the play-rooms, 
ig boys have some instruction each day in school. 
Eike I did not see the children at dinner, as I was 
jiother part of the building at the tima 
ith the institution seems to be that it is planned 
b a view to the greatest benefit of the inmates, but 
nbers of boys may be handled with ease, and this 
atural conditions. 

a is most beautifully situated. There are over two 
a.nd here the boys bathe and play, bat, instead of 
'er the fields, there is an elevated plank-walk of 
. mile which they use, with a railing at each side 
re at the top. The older boys come to the center 
and attend chapel. It is only a stone's throw, 
)vered passage-way from one to the other. All 
f the unnatural conditions under which the chil- 

they are kept in the iustitntiou for many years, 

1 education on their after lives is a very serious 

jf all the inmates Eire committed by city judges 
y the city funds, but others are received from all 
iti7, from California to Maine, and supported by 
srtj of the Mission. 
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I did not see the working boys nor their dormitories. In all 
the dormitories adults sleep to take charge of the boys. 

There were very lew children in the infirmary — none seriously 
ill. 

The girls are in a separate house, entirely under the charge 
of Sisters. They looked neatly and comfortably clothed, and 
and very healthy and happy, with the exception of a few, whose 
eyes were not in perfect condition. They were at play in the 
fields, overlooking the bay, and nothing could be better than 
their condition and care. So far as appears, the house, which 
they themselves care for, was in very good order- 
Had the opportunities which were at the disposal of the founder 
of Mt Loretto been used, and homes for fifty boys each been 
scattered over the beautiful property ol 700 acres, each family 
living its separate life, and the boys being trained in country 
occupations, there would have been no room for the forebodings 
which force themselves upon the mind during a visit to this 
great institution. 

THE DEBORAH NURSERY AND CHILD'S. PROTECTORY. 

[Founded in 1878.1 
Nos. 95 and 103 East Broadway, and 415 to 423 East Eighty- 
third street 
Objects : " The support, treatment, care, maintenance and edu- 
cation oi pauper, destitute, delinquent aud indigent children of 
the Jewish faith, committed to us by duly authorized justices, or 
taken charge of by this society voluntarily." 

Total number of inmates in 1889 375 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1889 12 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1889 38 

Money received from city in 1889 |39,333 00 

Money received from school fund in 1889 Nothing. 

Census, December 5, 1889. 

Paid officers 6 

Paid servants 19 

Boys under twelve 209 

Boys over twelve 23 

Girls under twelve 98 

Girls oyer twelve 37 
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Orphans 

Half-orphana 

Boys receiving industrial training 

Half-orphans and having fathers living 



Boys, — No3. 95 and 103 Broadway, and No, 86 Henry street. 
Inspected by Cohhissioner Lowell, April 27, 1889. 

The day of my iDSpection and the circumstances were extremely 
unfavorable, and yet the institution was in comparatively good 
order, much improved during the last few years, owing, in great 
part, to the efforts of the Board of Health Inspector. 

My visit was made Saturday morning in a heavy rain storm, 
and of course, nothing could have been a more severe test. 

There are three houses occupied by the children, two of which 
extend from East Broadway to Henry street, with yard connecting. 

The dormitories were in good condition, some of them contain- 
ing more beds, however, than allowed by the permits of the 
Board of Health. In the attic of one house, many beds had two 
mattresses. 

The arrangements for bathing and daily washing are much 
better than formerly, and there is a clean towel, it was said, given 
to each boy daily and hung on his bed. 

The majority of the older boys were attending service when I 
arrived, but in the Henry street house there were thirty-four for 
whom there was no accommodation. These boys did not present 
a satisfactory appearance. They had on dirty shirts, and there 
were several among them whose eyes were not in good condition. 
These boys as a rule go to the public school ; otherwise it would 
be very bad to keep them shut up in such close quarters, for the 
yard is small and partly occupied by the closet. 

At 103 East Broadway, were found the smaller children, boys 
principally, but some girls as well, kept temporarily. The lava- 
tory arrangements are quite good here. In both houses the 
dining-rooms are in the basement, and dark and unattractive. 

The dormitories at 103 had more beds than allowed by Board 
of Health permits. 

The children looked comparatively well, but there is not room 
enough for play, and the effect is painful. The smaller children 
should have a kindergarten teacher. 
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The whole mstitution ought to he moved into the couatrj, and 
this the managers say they intend to do when suitable property 
can be secured. 

Girls. — Eighty-third street, near Avenue A. 
Inspected by Commibsioner IiowELL, April 3, 1889. 

The society occupies three houses for the girls under their chai^) 
and there have been some improvements made in the arrangements 
during the past tew years, especially in the lavatory and kitchen. 

The dormitories and beds were clean and weU cared for on the 
day of my visit, and the' supply of clothing prepared for the 
summer appeared ample. 

The children of school age, except fourteen, for whom there is 
no room, attend the public school, which is much better for them 
than being kept shut up in the institution without variety or con- 
tact with outside life. After school they sew and mend. They 
generally looked neat and their hair was tidy. 

The younger children who do not attend school suffer for want 
of occupation, and they should have kindergarten training. They 
were sitting in idleness, not even playing when I saw them. The 
managers say they hope soon to remedy this. 

The greatest defect in the Deborah nursery is the very common 
class of young women who are engaged, not only to do the work 
of the house, cooking, washing, eta, but to have chai^ of the 
children. They are very immature, uneducated girls, and though 
the matron knows what ought to be done, she seems powerless 
to have it carried out. It is also most undesirable to have a 
young man employed in the institution as porter, among these 
women and the older girls of the house. 

A good system of caring for the children exists, if it were only 
properly enforced. Monitors are appointed, who are responsible 
for the neatness, cleanliness, punctuality and general orderliness 
of from six to eight younger girls. The trouble is that there is 
no one to see that the duty is effectively done. The matron seems 
to be unable to secure obedience. 

The bnlyjplay ground is the back yards of four houses. 
31 
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St. JAMES' HOME. 

[Founded Id 1ST9.I 

Under charge o( the Sisters of Charity of SL Tincent de Paul. 
No. 21 Oliver and 26 James streets. 

Objects: "To receive homeless and destitute <-hildren com- 
mitted by the tn^strates of the city of New York." 

Total number of inmates in 1889 129 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1889 21 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1889 22 

Money received from city in 1889 $10,978 85 

Money received from school fund in 1889 Nothing. 

Genma, ifecemfter 6, 1889. 

Sisters 8 

Paid servants 2 

GKrls under 12 61 

Girls over 12 '. 68 

Orphans i 52 

Half-orphans 61 

Receiving industrial training 79 

Half-orphans having fathers living 46 

Inspected by Cohhibbioheb Lowell, April 27, 1889. 

The time and circumBtances of my visit were as unfavorable for 
inspection as they could possibly be — Saturday morning in a 
very severe rain storm — yet everything was found in perfect 
order throughout the institntion, which consists of three honses 
running through from Oliver street to James street. On Oliver 
street is the Sisters' Convent with an infirmary for children (empty- 
at l^e date of my visit) on the third floor. 

In the middle house are the sewing-room and three large 
dormitories, all most pleasant and fresh, with painted waJls and 
comfortable beds. The girls play on the roof of this house, which 
is high. 

In the house on James street are the school-rooms and two 
more dormitories. • 

There are only girls in this institntion and they do all the work, 
with the help and supervision of the Sisters. 

They looked well and there was apparently no trouble with the 
eyes. The daily washing is at running water and separate towels 
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are used for each child. Once a week thej bathe, and wash their 
feet once a week beside. Some of the girls had on torn aprons. 
Otherwise they were very neat The ventilation of all the houses 
seemed excellent The children are taken out to walk on the 
Brooklyn bridge. 

The dining-room and kitchen are in the basement ; both have 
tile floors and painted walls and are very attractive though rather 
dark. The dining-room is small^ so that the dinner has to be 
served in succession to the younger and older children separately. 
The clothes-closets were very full and well kept 

THE HEBREW SHELTEEING GTJAEDIAN SOOIETT OP 
NEW YORK CITY. 

IFounded in 1879.] 
Boys' department — Eleventh avenue and One Hundred and 
Fifty-first street Girls department — Avenue A and Eighty- 
seventh street 

Objects : " To receive destitute, etc., children committed by 
courts and magistrates, pursuant to the laws of the State, etc." 

Total number of inmates in 1889 591 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1889 160 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1889 141 

Received from city in 1889 $59,435 70 

Received from School Fund in 1889 Nothing. 

Census, December 5, 1889. 

Paid officers 1 

Paid servants 60 

Boys under 12 273 

Boys over 12 47 ' 

Girls under 12 230 

Girls over 12 40 

Orphans 81 

HaU-orphans 346 

Half-orphans having fathers living 164 

GjKLS' Depabthent — Avenue A and Eighty-seventh street 

Inspected by GOMsasBiONEB Lowell, April Z, 1889. 

Th^ building was found in very good order, and the few 

children at home looked in excellent health, except scalp disease 

in a few cases. The hair of the larger girls was neatly dressed, 
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that of the younger cut short, and they all looked well-cared for 
in eTery particular. 

The ohildren, as a mle, all go to the pnblic schools. Fourteen 
were at home at the time of my visit, of whom abont six were 
unable to attend owing to the trouble above referred to, and 
others could not go because there was no room for them. Of 
course, they should have a teacher provided at home. 

The children help in all the work of the house, make all their 
own clothes and knit their own stockings. The supply of clothing 
in this institution is remarkably large and kept in very good order. 

Each child has a clean towel daily and each has her brush and 
tooth brush. They bathe weekly, and in summer are taken to the 
river to bathe. They have a good play ground. 

The institution has been so crowded during the past year that 
about twenty have slept in a house near by, nnder the charge of 
a servant. 

All the younger children have been removed to the asylum at 
One Hundred and Fiftieth street and Eleventh avenue, formerly 
the Union Home and School. 

Department pob Boys and Infants — One Hundred and Fiftieth 
street and Boulevard. 

Inspected by Commissioner Lowell, April 23, 1889. 

The whole of this institution presented a very satisfactory 
appearance ; the children looked well and healthy and neatly . 
clothed, and the building was in excellent condition. 

In the dining-room the children were happy and natural but 
not wanting in order ■ and good manners. They, said " Good 
morning" upon the entrance of a stranger. 

The dinner was most bountiful — soup first, then meat, with 
prunes and bread pudding. The infant department (boys and 
girls under 6 years) first had their dinner, and then the older 
boys had theirs, hot and well served by ten very neat maids. 
Two hundred and thirty-two (232) of the older boys attend the 
public school at West One Hundred and Twenty-ninth street 
They march down in the morning nnder charge of a policeman 
and two men from the asylum, carrying lunch with them, play 
during recess and return to dinner at 4; after supper at 6.15, 
they study two hours. The attendance at the public schools, 
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where the boja have a very good record, goes far to counteract 
the stultifyinp effect of institution life, and is greatij to be 
commended. They do no work in the honse or gronnds of any 
kind. Four times a week they are instructed in Hebrew. 

I saw tbeBe boys in their playground, aud heard their drum 
and fife corps play very creditably, remarkably well, in fact, as 
they had only been under instruction four months. The boys 
wei^e extremely neat, hair short, faces clean, blue shirts aud 
short trousers, all the buttons on and buttoned, and no rags, and 
good stockings and boots. 

In the infant department boys and girls ace kept together until 
six years of age. There are five nurses, to take care of 163, besides- 
a head nurse, and one nurse to take care of the sick children. 
,These children all wear blue aprons. They do not look quite so 
well as the older boys, a few having trouble from ringworm of 
the head, but upon the whole they were in very good condition. 
The eyes of all the children seemed welL These children ought 
to have kindergarten teaching before they reach s'chool age. 

In the play-ground of the infaut division, the closet was too 
much exposed and was used by both the little boys and girls ; 
not a good habit I strongly advised having two closets, well 
screened from the children's sight, which the manager said 
should be provided. 

The dormitories were all in exoellent order. They are well 
ventilated and well lighted and the beds clean and neatly made, 
and adults sleep in each dormitory to care for the children at 
night All the work of the house is done by hired servants. 
The children wash in running water, and clean towels were hung 
at the foot of each bed and round the walls. Every day each 
child has a clean towel ; there are 3,000 in use. The stock of 
clothing is abundant and excellent, and also the stock of house 
linen, and all very well kept. The children wear nightgowns. 

The only untidy place in the building was the small cellar. 
There are two tank bath tubs, which are objectionable on the 
score of health and modesty. 

The managers are to be congratulated on the great improve- 
ment in this institution since its removal to the present building, 
and generally on the appearance of the children. 
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DOMINIOAN CONVENT OF OUR LADT OF THE EOSABT. 

[Founded Id 1879.] . 
Under ohaxge of the Dominioau SisterB. 
New York city and Bockland county. 
Objects : " Religious, charitable, educational and reformatory 
work." 

Total number of inmates in 1889 567 

Committed by magisiratea aa destitute in 1889 112 

Discharged to parenta or frienda in 1889 81 

Received from city in 1889 $53,606 

Beceived from school fund in 1889 Nothing. 

Census, December 6, 1889. 
New Tork city. 



Paid ofScera and servants in institutions . 

Boys under 12 

Girls under 12 ^ 

Oirla over 12 

Girls receiving industrial training 

Half-orphans having fathers living 



Asylum of Our Lady of the Rosary, SparkilL 
Census, December 5, 1889. 

Sisters 20 

Paid officers and servants 11 

Boys under 12 222 

Boys ovgr 12 25 

Beceiving industrial training 12 

Land connected with the institution, acres 30 

Half-orphans having fathers living 73 

House of Oub Ladt of the Rosabt — Sixty-third street and First 
avenue. 
Inspected by OoHiaasioNER JjOWELL, May 17, 1889. 
The children (all girls) in the city branch of this institution, looked 
well, their eyes were in good ' condition, and they seemed intel- 
ligent and active minded. They were extremely r^;ged and dirty 
in their dreaa, however, their boots were worn ont and their hair 
long and tumbled. They were in class and went to dinner in the 
same condition. 'There was no preparation for meals, and 
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evidentij it was not the habit to waah the hacde or face or comb 
the hail during the day. Such nefirlect of personal Deatnesa can 
not fail to have a very bad effect on the girls, and shonld not be 
allowed to continue. 

All the children seemed in good healtL 

The dinner (Friday) consisted of bread slightly buttered and 
tea for the older children, and bread and a cup of Boup for the 
" babies." ^his seemed a small allowance, but there ia a large 
amount of milk used, the younger children having it four times a 
day and the others twice, so that this probably makes up for a 



The bread is all given to the convent by bakers and seemed 
rather too stale. 

There are four dormitories, of which I saw three, which were 
in good order. Two Sisters sleep in each dormitory, and the 
babies have a night nurse. 

There is but one small lavatory with slate troughs and I saw 
no towels, but was told that the rule was to hang one on each bed. 

The in&rmary and the quarantine are upstairs. 

The school-rooms were all much crowded. In two, two classes 
were being taught In fact, there is not quite room enough for 
so many children as are now in the institution. The yard is 
smalL The closets in the yard were very clean. 

There is no sewing class and the children do no work except 
the house work. To teach the older girls to make and mend 
their own clothes, would produce good results in every way, no 
doubt 

The boys under chai^ of the Sisters, are all sent to the 
country asylum at Sparkill, which institution was not inspected. 

St. ANN'S HOMK 
IFounded In 1879.1 
Nineteenth street and Avenae A. 
Object: "Home for destitute children." 

Total number of inmates in 1889 224 

Oommitted by magistrates as destitute in 1889 18 

Disoharged to parents or friends in 1889 17 

Honey received from city in 1889 $18,416 34 

Money received from school fund Nothing. 
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CettMus on December 1, 1889. 

GirlB under 12 ■. ... 169 

Girls OTer 12 6S 

Orphans. 45 

Half-Orphans 39 



The officers and servants are Beligions of the Good Shepherd^ 
who reoeiTB no compeuaation. 

Inspected by Oommissioseb Lowbll, April 3, 1889. 

Since 1885, a new building has been erected by the Sisters of 
the Gk)od Shepherd for the children of St. Ann's Home. 

It has three large open dormitories, all in good order. At the 
head of each bed is a towel and a comb for the occupant. The 
children attend school from 8 to 11.30 and sew and work in the 
afternoon. .They looked rosy and well, but there seemed some 
suspicion of eye-trouble in-a few cases. 

School-rooms and a lai^ play-room are on the second floor, 
and the dining-room on the first floor. 

The yard in which the children play is not very large and waa 
much encumbered on the day of my visit by the remains of a 
demolished shed, which I am told by the superior has since been 
removed. 

A kindergarten for the younger children is much to be desired. 
Only girls are cared for in this institution. 



ST. MICHAEL'S HOMR 

[Founded in 1SB4.] 

Under charge of Sisters of the Order of the Presentation. 

Green Bidge, Staten Island. 

Object: "To receive destitute children of the parish of St 
Michael" 

Total number of inmates in 1889 67 

Committed by magistrates as destitute, 1889 4 

Discharged to parents or friends of those committed, 1889, 4 

Received from city, 1889 $6,611 79 

1 from School Fund. 1889 Nothing. 
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Cenms, May 1, 1889. 

SiBters ; 10 

Boj8 iinder twelve 30 

B078 OTer twelve 4 

Girls under twelve '. 22 

Glirla over twelve 2 

Orphans 24 

Half'Orphana ' 31 

Half-orphans having fathers only , 18 

Amount of land, acres 70 

Inspected by ComaBBiONBB Lowell, May, 4, 1889. 

This is the pariBh home of St Michael's church in New York 
city, and receives only children from the parish. It is much to be 
desired that all the Catholic churches of New York should follow 
the example of St. Michael's, and establish Buch small homes 
which would do away with the great institutions, where the 
children are herded together, and have to be treated in maag, 
and without regard to individual character. 

The children of St. Michael's Home live almost a home-life. 
They work and play and study, under the care of the Sisters, and 
if they have to be removed from the charge of their own parents 
no conditions could be better, so far as the development of 
character is considered. 

I saw the children at dinner, which was plentiful, and they 
looked very robtist, with eyes and skins in good condition. 

They have four meals a day. My visit was made in the after- 
noon of Saturday, and I found the children all extremely ragged, 
and untidy in their clothing, their hair tumbled and their faces 
dirty. They ought to be taught to keep themselves neat, and at 
least to go to table with clean hands and faces. 

In the dormitories for girls, there are too many beds. 

Tank baths are used, but neither boys nor girls go in naked, 
and modesty is taught to both sexes by the constant presence of 
the Sisters. The boys wear drawers in their bath and the girls 
wear chemises. 
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Condition of Children in Asylums. 
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Special Inquiry in Reference to Children 
in Asylums. 



A circular letter was issued under the terms of the resolution 
adopted by the Board, on motion of Commiasioner Van Antwerp, 
July 11, ISS9, asking certain Bpecial information relative to the 
population of the various charitable institutions of the State on 
the Ist day of October, 1889. 

The blank schedule which accompanied the circular was 
designed to elicit the desired information in aoBwer to the 
following questions : 

(1.) 

I How many children in the institution October 1, 1889, were 
orphans ? 

How many were half-orphans? '. 

How many had both parents living? 

(2.) 
How many children in the institution October 1, 1889, were of 

native parente? 

How many were of foreign parents ? 

(3.) 

How many children in the institution October 1, 1889, were main- 
tained or supported at public expense, and at wbat rate per 
capita ? 

How many were supported at the expense of parents, guardians or . 
relatives, and at what rate per oapita ? 

What efforts are made by ofBcers of this institution or public 
officials to collect payment, wholly or in part, for the support of 
children in the institution from parents, guardians or relatives of 
known or supposed ability to pay or contribute thereto ? 
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How many children in the inBtitutton ore known or supposed to 
have been committed thereto by or through the instrumentality of 
parents, guardians or relatives able to support them? 

This schedttle goes aomewhat beyond the letter of instruction 
and authority given in the reaolution, but it is believed, contains 
nothing irrelevant or not in harmony with the spirit of the inquiry. 

The circular and schedule were sent to 131 asylums, societies 
and institutions having the care of children. Foandling asylums, 
shelters for babies, day homes and some reformatories and indus- 
trial schools were omitted, the aim (being to address only such 
institutions as have established asylums or homes, in which 
healthy and intelligent children are received and maintained for 
an indefinite term on aocount of orphanage and alleged destitution. 

Of the asylums addressed, 119 have responded with returns, 
some of them in some particulars quite imperfect, but generally, 
it is believed, as complete and accurate as could reasonably be 
expected, considering that in respect to some of the inquiries 
the information possessed or to be obtained by the asylum officers, 
is often very imperfect and unreliable. 

An attempt to tabulate these returns has been only fairly 
successful with the answers to the questions in the first and 
second subdivisions of the schedule, and with the first two ques. 
tions of the third subdivision. The answers to the last two 
questions of the schedule do not admit of adjustment in columns 
of statistical tables. 

It appears from the reports received, that of the children in 
these asylums October first, 4,658 were full orphans ; 10,898 half- 
orphans, and 4,577 had both parents living; the sum of these 
three classes, viz., 20,133, represents the the total population of 
the reporting asylums on the date named ; 6,033 were of native 
and 10,216 of foreign parentage, leaving 3,884 cases in Which the 
nativity is not reported, and probably could not be ascertained. 

In respect to support, 17,011 are returned as maintained at 
public expense, and 1,788 supported by parents, guardians or 
friends, which probably includes all caa 
tribute in part to the expense. Th 
be supported presumably by the asy 
private donations. 

The per capita cost of support is so 
tabulation. It ranges from one dollar 
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of Erie county, to two , dollars and eleven and one-half cents in 
Bome of the institutionB of New York city. There is no uniformity 
except among asylums in the same city or county, each locality 
fixing, by resolution or contract, except where mandatory statutory 
provisions exist, the amount paid for the support of its dependent 
children. The information afforded by these returns in respect to 
the amount paid by parents or friends, is very me^re, and bo 
varied as to be worthless for purposes of tabnlaticHi. The maxi- 
mum is apparently limited to about the amount paid per capita by 
ihe public. The minimum is the mere trifle which in many oases 
is all that-can be obtained from poor parents. 

While no attempt has been made to tabulate the responses to the 
last two questions of the schedule, it ib apparent that generally 
the duty of investigation, as to the ability of relatives to support 
or contribute to the support of their children is very largely left to 
the local poor officers, and in New York, Brooklyn and some other . 
cities, to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ohildren. 
It does not seem to be generally regarded as the business of the 
asylum authorities, and in some instances they claim, with some 
reason, that they have no means or facilities for conducting 
such an investigation. 

There are very few instances reported of children being com- 
mitted through the instrumentality of parents or relatives — 
practically none. 

It has been impossible to make use, in the tables, of the many 
explanatory statements made in connection with the returns from 
these institutions, but an effort has been made to represent each 
institution with due regard to the most important facts. 
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Appended to the Report. 
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TABLE No. 8. 
Showing the number of p^sons supported and temporarily relieved, and 
(he changes in the county poor houses, during the year ending October 
31, 1889. 
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TABLE Na 9. 
wing the nwtdter of idiots, f^He[Mcs, blind, det^-mvtes, and ckHdren i 
the Gowdy Poor Houses, October 31, 1889. 
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Showing the proporiwm of native and foreign-bom persons supported in Ote 
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Amount ea^tended/or support and relief during the year. 
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TABLE No. 12. 

Showing the vtUue of poor-house e»tablishmenU, labor ^ tte pm^iers, and 

the expenue of supporting each pereon. 
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TABLE No. 13. 
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State Boabd of Chabtfies. 

No. 2a 

for the year ending September 30, 1889. 
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State Board of Charities. 



TABLE No. 30. 

Shmtring the name and location of the eeveral St 
which the contract was entered into toith the St 
per vieek, re^>ectively. 



e atms'houges, the time at 
e, and the rates of support 



STATE ALM8-H0D8ES. 


Location. 


Date ot contract. 


Bateot 






October 1. 1818' 
October 1. 1B18 

October \. 1878 
Jannarr 1, 18TB 

Ja^ua^ i: ISIS 
June M>. 181E 
December 38. 1815 
Janoary 1. 1818 
December 4. isii 
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Bianbamton ... 






















Rochester" !!.*.!. 













* DlHCOQtiQDed. 



TABLE No. 31. 
Showing the several Stale alms-hotises to which Stale paupeTb were com- 
muted and the changes occurring in the number under their care from 
Octoiwr 22, 1873. ( 



STATE ALMS-HOUSES. 
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838 Amnual Bepobt op the 

TABLE No. 32. 

Showing the ag«s of the Stale paupers commiiled to the aeveml Slate cUma- 

houses from October 22, 1873, to September 30, 1889. 



STATE ALBK-HOUSES. 
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TABLE No. 33. 

Showing the changes which occurred in the several State alms-houaes during 

the year ending September 30, 1889. 
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State Boabd or CHABrnxe. ■ 839 

TABLE No. 34. 

Skouring Ike years in which Slate paupers in the care of Ihe several Stale- 

alms-houses September 30, 1889, were commUled. 
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TABLE No. 36. 
{ number of insane in the care and custody vf iwHiutions in 
this State, Odober 1, 1889. 
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State Boabd of Ohabities. 



TABLE No. dG~ {Concluded). 



INSTITUTIONB. 


OolOBtB 1, IBM. 
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312 Annual Keport of thh 

TABLE No. 37. 

Shmoing the number of insane in the ineiiliUions of the Stale, Ondober 1, 

1889, by counHes. , 
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Akhval BEFODir or the 



Shomng the average number of persons in the county poor-houses and city 
alms-houses of the Stale of New York, and the number of persons tempo- 
rarity rdievedfrom 1868 to 1889, inclusive. 



Averuce Dumber 
Bnpponed Id 

poor-noDBee an 



impoi«rll* 
rellaTedT 



CoQDty poor-houBea 

City alms-houBes 

1869. 

CouDty poor-houses 

City alms-bouaes 

1870. 

County poor-houses. . . . 
City alms-houses 

1871. 

County poor-houses . . . 
City alms-houses 

1872. 

County poor-honses 

City alms-houses 

1873. 

County poor-houses. . . . 
City alms-houses 

1874. 

County poor-houses . . . , 
City ^ma-houses 



7,362 
7,697 



50,963 
160,946 

211,899 



95,297 
64,689 



6.338 

8,500 



101,796 
66,906 



42,431 
32,463 
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8,667 



44,863 
36,777 
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Statb Boaed 
TABLE No. 89 



OF Chabities. 
{OcmHnued). 





poor-IioiiBes and 


-S." 


1876. 


6,518 
8,686 


88,422 
70,789 






187G. 


15,234 


169,211 


6,919 
8,894 


90,«14 
65,349 






1877. 


15,813 


145,753 


6,841 
9,203 


114,893 
66,968 


City alms-rlioiiBeB 




16,044 


181,861 


County poor-hooseB 


6,840 
9,961 


101,149 
68,072 




1879. 


16,801 


159,221 


6,754 
9,116 


62,673 
17,179 






. 1880. 


15,870 


79,852 


6,581 
9,766 


61,275 
16.317 






1881. 


16,346 


77,592 


6,174 
9,974 


50,418 
26,730 






1882. 


16,148 


77,148 


6,410 
10,097 


42,251 










16,607 


69,419 
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AkNDAL BePOBT or THB 
TABLe No. S9~(C<mcluded). 





Averaseimmber 


Niiiiib«r 


1883. 


6,361 
10,966 
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12,277 






1884 


17,316 


60,664 


6,816 
11.464 


43 677 




10 639 








18,270 


54,216 




6,896 
11,909 












1886. 


18,804 


55,690 


7,026 
12,000 


37 277 












19,026 


49,144 




6,994 
12,096 














19,090 


46,046 




6,800 
12,816 


38 607 




10 343 








19,616 


48,960 




7,169 
18,690 


48,288 




11,473 








20.749 


69.761 
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TABLE No. 40, * 
Shooing the expenditures for support in the county poor-houses and city 
alnw-houses of the State of New York, and the diabursemeTitafor tempo- 
rary relief, from 1868 to 1889, inclusive. 





For Bapport. 


rellS; 


Total 


1868. 
CSty ftlmB-houaes . . . . 


«687,631 20 
939,460 47 


$626,796 76 
166,230 82 


$1,213,426 96 
1,094,681 29 


1869. 

County poor-houBfifl. . 
CSty almB-houBes 


»1, 627,071 67 


$681,026 57 


$2,308,108 24 


«633,708 60 
980,166 98 


$697,068 14 
284,893 43 


$1,330,776 64 
1,266,060 41 




«1,613,866 48 


$981,961 67 


$2,696,827 06 




»668,621 46 
1,112,948 84 


$618,938 90 
293,916 26 


$1,187,460 36 
1,405,865 09 




$1,681,470 29 


$911,855 15 


$2,593,326 44 


County poor-houses. . 
City alms-houses 


♦686,994 26 
1,088,298 46 


$684,522 06 
235,830 91 


$1,170,516 31 
1,324,129 36 


1872. 

OouQty poor-bouBes. . 
City elms-bouses 


»1, 674, 292 70 


$820,352 97 


$2,494,645 67 


•663,291 69 
1,066,777 18 


$602,297 23 
225,912 28 


$1,066,688 92 
1,282,689 46 


1873. 

County pooi^houses. . 
City alms-houses .... 


$1,620,068 87 


$728,209 51 

$501,116 47 
214,636 38 


$2,348,278 38 


«617,424 28 
1,112,731 48 


$1,118,639 76 
1,327,366 86 


1871 

County poor-bouses. . 
City alms-houses .... 


»1, 730,166 76 


$715,760 86 


$2,446,906 61 


$616,038 44 
1,009,964 55 


$615,496 93 
252,780 66 


$1,231,636 37 
1,262.745 21 




$1,626,002 99 


$868,277 69 


$2,494,280 68 
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TABLE No. ^ — (ConHnued). 



I 





For aapport. 


^'"SS."" 


Total 


1876. 

County pooT-houBeH , . 
City alms-houBea 


«662,206 66 
1,080,268 49 


$634,648 44 
242,663 57 


$1,296,755 10 
1,322,632 06 


1876. 

County poor-houBea . . 
City almB-boiisee 


$1,742,475 16 

♦627,346 84 
1,013,616 06 


$877,112 01 


$2,619,587 16 


$727,150 69 
210,894 99 


$1,364,997 63 
1,224,611 06 


1877. 

County poor-houses. . 
City illnui-houses 


11,641,462 90 


$938,046 68 


$2,679,608 68 


$646,930 14 
1,041,916 83 


$804,972 16 
267,937 84 


$1,461,902 29 
1,309,863 67 


1878. 

County poor-honses. . 
City alma-houBes 


$1,688,846 97 


$1,072,909 99 


$2,761,756 96 


$662,689 80 
986,647 68 


$615,220 16 
161,046 62 


$1,177,909 95 
1,147,693 20 


1879. 


$1,649,337 38 


$776,266 77 


$2,326,603 16 


$692,874 38 
1,026,993 30 


$625,546 42 
66,919 36 


$1,218,420 75 
1,092,912 65 


1880. 

County poor-houaos. . 
City ttlms-houses 


$1,618,867 63 


$692,465 77 


$2,311,333 40 


$676,600 36 
1,037,081 64 


$609,522 94 
85,984 91 


$1,186,023 30 
1,123,066 46 


1881. 

County poor-houBOB.. 
City almB-liouBeB 


$1,613,681 90 


$696,607 86 


$2,309,089 76 


$683,809 39 
1,096,646 93 


$684,398 73 
76,952 80 


$1,168,208 12 
1,172,698 28 


1882. 

County poor-houseB. . 
City almfr.houB«B 


$1,680,466 32 


$660,861 03 


$2,340,806 36 


$626,662 47 
1,122,862 61 


$494,289 98 
64,884 16 


$1,120,862 46 
1,187,746 67 




$1,749,424 98 


$669,174 14 


$2,308,699 12 
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State Boabd of Chabiti£& 
TABLE No. ^—(Ooncluded). 





For support 


For temporary 


Total. 


1883. 

Count; poor-houaea . . 
City almB-houses .... 


$634,869 51 
1,324,967 05 


$605,413 43 
74,573 98 


$1,140,282 94 
1,399,641 03 


1884. 

County poor-houBes. . 
City alms-houBes 


$1,959,836 56 


$579,987 41 


$2,539,823 97 


$657,531 67 
1,269,784 44 


$518,689 56 
52,500 98 


$1,176,221 23 
1,322,286 42 




$1,927,316 11 


$571,190 54 


$2,498,606 66 


County poor-housea . . 
City almB-houses 


$675,586 91 
1,306,967 79 


$526,636 42 
66,969 18 


$1,201,123 33 
1,373,926 97 


1886. 
County poor-houBse. . 


$1,982,654 70 


$592,496 00 


$2,575,051 30 


$667,057 23 

1,342,288 75 


$530,018 97 
97,248 16 


$1,197,076 20 
1,439,536 90 


1887. 

County poor-houses . . 
City almB-houBea .... 


$2,009,345 98 


$627,267 12 i $2,636,613 10 


$678,037 76 
1,332,086 92 


$498,866 10 
94,168 97 


$1,176,903 86 
1,426,266 89 


1888. 

County poor-houaeB. . 
City alms-houBee .... 


$2,010,124 68 


$593,035 07 


$2,603,159 75 


$665,792 98 
1,855,613 67 


$509,724 75 
66,791 08 


$1,175,517 73 
1,922,404 76 


1889. 

County pooF-houaee. . 
City almB-housea 


$2,521,406 65 


$576,515 83 : $3,097,922 48 


$702,894 07 
2,292,667 79 


$583,879 63 $1,286,773 70 
87,791 73 1 2,380,459 62 




$2,995,561 86 


$671,671 36 1 $3,667,233 22 
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